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ALLEGORICAL ENGRAVINGS OF ALBERT 
DURER. | 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART IIL, “THE GREAT FORTUNE.”* 


EE now approach an event in the life of Albert Durer, on 
which it will be necessary to dilate before proceeding 
further with our subject. 

Hardly any act of Albert Durer’s life has been so gene- 
rally and so thoroughly misunderstood as his journey to the Pays- 
Bas in 1520, and the precise object he had in undertaking it. 

As will hereafter be seen, a variety of motives have been attributed 
to him, not one of which bears even an approximation to the truth. 

Thus, Sandrart pretends that Durer undertook his journey “ to 
escape domestic broils, which became from day to day more frightful, 
owing to the avarice of his wife, who compelled him to work day 
and night for money.” 

Arend, a native of Nuremberg, and the author of one of the 
earliest monographs on Durer, asserts that he made this journey “to 
escape from his wife.” 

The tale contained in the “ Abrégé de la Vie des plus Fameux 
Peintres,” &c., 2nde partie, 1745, p. 5, is thus told: ‘ L’humeur 
insupportable de sa femme I’obligea de faire un sécond voyage en 
Hollande ou il regu son ami Lucas, il y parut avec |’€quipage‘d’un 
homme riche—enfin, pressé par les sollicitations de ses amis et de 
sa femme, il retourna aupres d’elle, mais,” &c. 











* For Parts I, and II., see Vol, II. pp. 427 and 569. 
N. S. 1867, Vou. III. B 
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The “ British Cyclopedia of Biography,” London, 1837, p. 613, 
gravely records—“ In 1520 he again visited the Netherlands, probably 
for amusement only, but Maximilian appointed him his court painter, 
and Charles V. confirmed him in this office, bestowing upon him at 
the same time the painters’ coat of arms, viz., three escutcheons 
argent on a deep azure field.” 

Lady Jervis, in her work “ Painting and Painters,” London, 1854, 
page 98, states: “In 1520, Albert Durer also made a journey to 
the Netherlands, which lasted nearly four years,” &c. 

Bartsch, vol. vii. p. 10, says that ‘* Durer returned in 1524.” 

In like manner, Ottley, in his “Inquiry” (p. 723), declares that 
Durer “did not return to Nuremberg until the middle of the year 
1524.” 

Monsieur Charles Blanc declares, ‘ at the age of forty-nine, Albert 
Durer again visited the Netherlands. Unfortunately, Agnes Frey, 
his terrible spouse, followed him there.” 

Monsieur Gallichon, in the ‘“‘ Gazette des Beaux Arts,” 1860, 
p- 204, observes: “Il entreprit ce voyage avec l’idée de trafiquer 
dans les objets d'art,” &c. 

Mr. R. N. Wornun, in his “¢ Epochs of Painting,” 1859, p. 372, 
states that “the chief object of his journey was to negotiate the 
sale of his prints.” 

Messrs. Jackson and Chatto, jn their ‘“‘ History of Wood En- 
graving,” page 259, thus mention Durer’s journey: ‘‘ He took with 
him several copies of his principal works—engravings on copper as 
well as on wood, and painted and drew a number of portraits during 
his residence there. The journey appears to have been taken as 
much with a view to business as pleasure.” 

Dr. Von Eye, in his ** Life of Durer,” p. 411, states: “In 1518 
Durer made a journey to Augsburg. Two years later he went to 
the Netherlands, and during his journey kept a diary ; but in it he 
does not state the object of his travel. He certainly had causes 
enough for making it; but his chief object seems to have been to 
try and find a better market for his paintings, &c., than existed at 
that time in his native town of Nuremberg.” 

And lastly, Dr. Waagen, in his ‘ Histoire de la Peinture en 
Allemagne,” 1863, vol. ii. p. 7, has ventured to assert, ‘‘ Afin 
d’introduire un peu d’aisance dans son intérieur, monté cependant 
sur un pied bien modeste, il fit en 1520 et 1521, un voyage dans 
les Pays-Bas pour y wendre ses gravures sur bois et sur cuivre, 
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qui etaient réellement son gagne-pain ;” and then, with an avowal 
which conclusively shows how little the learned critic understood or 
had studied his subject, he added: ‘* Mais le but principal de son 
voyage n’en fut pas moins manqué a ce point que pour retourner 
chez lui, il se vit encore forcé d’emprunter 100 florins.” 

Nothing could be easier than to refute in detail the numerous and 


Facsimile of A. Durer’s drawing in the British Museum. (See p. 15.) 


manifest errors contained in the foregoing extracts from the writings 
of authors supposed to be worthy of confidence, and to show their 
folly, In the face of the simple facts, however, all such fables will 
necessarily vanish, and the truth will, it is believed, be made abun- 
dantly evident by an episode from the life of the distinguished genius. 

The year 1519 dawned with misfortune to Albert Durer. On 
the 17th of January he lost his powerful friend and imperial patron, 
the Emperor Maximilian, by whose decease his position as court 
painter was brought to a close, whilst his chance of regaining the 
appointment became involved in doubt and obscurity. 
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According to the law of Germany, upon the Emperor’s decease 
the supreme control of the government, pending the election of a 
successor to the throne, devolved upon Frederic, Elector of Saxony, 
as Vicar of the Empire; and until that successor had been deter- 
mined on, it was impossible Durer could know to whom, or in 
what quarter, to apply for the vacant office. 

In the first place the seven electors who exercised the privilege of 
selecting a successor offered the imperial crown to Frederic as the 
head of the German Confederacy. He, however, declined the 
honour on the ground “that he was not equal to contend with the 
difficulties of the times,” and assuredly in no other act of his life did 
he evince to a greater extent that ‘* wisdom ” with which his name 
is so intimately associated. 

The honour thus declined by him was, however, of too mighty 
import to lack candidates for its possession. Accordingly, from the 
moment his refusal was known no less than three of the most 
powerful princes of Europe put forth their respective claims to the 
imperial dignity. These potentates were—Henry VIII. of 
England, Francis I. of France, and Charles V. of Spain. 

Henry's pretensions were very soon withdrawn, and the contest 
for the honour of succeeding Maximilian was fiercely waged be- 
tween the two other monarchs; ultimately, however—viz., on the 
28th of June, 1519, five months and ten days after Maximilian’s 
decease Charles was, by the unanimous voice of the Electorate 
College, raised to the imperial throne, his election being mainly 
brought about by the influence of the Elector of Saxony, in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the Pope. 

This important intelligence was conveyed to Charles in nine 
days, from Frankfort to Barcelona, where he was then detained by 
the obstinacy of the Catalonian Cortes. 

In the November following, the Count Palatine, at the head of a 
solemn deputation, offered Charles the throne, in the name of the 
electors, and the King declared his intention of setting out soon for 
Germany, in order to take possession of it. This was the more 
necessary because, according to the forms of the German constitu- 
tion, he could not, before the ceremony of a public coronation, exer- 
cise any act of jurisdiction or authority. 

Charles accordingly sailed from Corunna on the 22nd of May, 
1520, and having landed at Dover he remained at Canterbury four 
days, and reached the court of his niece Margaret early in June. 
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These events could not but prove of the highest conceivable 
interest to Durer. His office of court painter to the Emperor of 
Germany ended, as before mentioned, with the death of Maximilian, 
and could only again be conferred by his successor subsequently to his 
coronation. For the reasons above stated, Durer, until July, 1519, 
was necessarily precluded from adopting any steps to secure his re- 
appointment. From the moment, however, of Charles's election all 
doubt was ended, and the direction in which Durer should attempt 
to make interest became clearly indicated, viz., with Margaret, 
Duchess of Savoy, governess of the Pays-Bas, daughter of Durer’s 
great patron the late Emperor Maximilian, and aunt to the Em- 
peror elect, Charles V. 

No sooner, therefore, was it known at Nuremberg that Charles 
was on his way to take possession of his empire, than Durer felt it 
necessary to decide on the course he should adopt to secure the 
much-coveted post of honour. His reputation at that time was at 
its zenith, and it was of the highest importance to him that the pre- 
eminence he sought should not escape him. ‘The small pecuniary 
emolument attached to the appointment of court painter was, of 
course, the least of its attractions, but the honour was everything to 
Durer, as well from the advantages connected with it as from the 
keen sense of disappointment he would naturally have felt had the 
office been conferred on any but himself. To have relied on written 
applications, or the promised interest of friends at court, would have 
materially weakened if not absolutely destroyed his chance of success, 
and at the same time have inspired other candidates for the office 
with a hope, and given them a strength his presenee would in all 
probability deprive them of. 

Of such paramount importance was this matter to Durer that it 
may readily be conceived it became a subject of the most serious 
consideration to himself and his friends. Many questions had to be 
considered—the distance, the expense, personal fatigue and risk, all 
had their part in their debates. Durer’s friends were numerous at 
this period. The artists grouped about him, proud of their friend, 
zealous for his reputation, and, anxious that he should secure the 
office of court painter under the new Emperor, of course expressed 
their views and opinions on the momentous question. In those 
discussions the experience of Bilibald Pirkheymer doubtless was 
appealed to before arriving at a decision, On the one hand, Charles 
Y. had been born at Ghent, and might therefore reasonably be sup- 
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posed to have a preference for a Fleming, and further, would doubt- 
less on his arrival be besieged with applications for the post of 
honour. Again, Durer had never seen Margaret or the Emperor 
elect, and he possessed no positive interest on which he could 
reasonably depend ; hence it became a very serious question whether, 
in the face of these undeniable disadvantages, the chances of his 
success in gaining the appointment were not too slight to compen- 
sate him for the risk, expense, and fatigue of the journey; on the 
other hand, Durer’s admitted position as the first artist in Germany, 
the distinguished favour in which he had been held by the late 
Emperor, and the peculiar claims of a German for the office over 
those of a foreign artist, were considered sufficient to entitle him to the 
preference, if by his presence and energy he exerted himself in the 
right quarter. With such “ pros and cons,” it is not to be won- 
dered at that all shrunk from giving any decided advice, which might 
possibly have involved loss of money, position, and disappointment 
to Durer. He therefore, having heard all the different views and 
opinions of his friends, finally decided the question himself, and re- 
solved to run all risks and to solicit the office in proprid persond. 
Hence his manly avowal in the first sentence of his diary, viz., that 
he “undertook the journey on his own responsibility,” a record by 
which he fairly and properly exempted his friends from all blame, 
even should the object of his expedition terminate in utter failure. 

That diary commences in the following words :— On Whit- 
Sunday have I, Albert Durer, at my cost and responsibility, with my 
wife, departed from Nuremberg for the Netherlands,” &c. 

The journey now determined on, Durer, who was well assured of 
the hearty welcome which would await him from the artists in the 
Pays-Bas, resolved that the partner of his early struggles—his faith- 
ful and affectionate wife, Agnes—should accompany him, and both 
witness and share his expected honours. It was to be their first 
journey together after a marriage of twenty-six years, and Durer 
accordingly desired that, in order that nothing should be wanting to 
secure her comfort, Agnes should be accompanied by her waiting- 
maid or companion, Susannah ; whilst his old and esteemed friend, 
Hans Springinklee, undertook to remain at Nuremberg in charge of 
his house and property. In fact, every arrangement was made that 
the journey should be undertaken not only in comfort, but in a 
manner and on a scale consistent with the object of Durer’s visit and 
his position as the acknowledged leader of German art, which the 
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prosperous state of his finances at this period well enabled him to do. 
Durer’s attentions to his wife, however, did not end there. In 1508 
he had painted her portrait as the ‘‘ Madonna holding on her lap 
the Divine Infant wrapped in swaddling-clothes ;” 4 and with the 
especial object of making his wife known and commemorating her 
visit with him, he executed his elaborate engraving from his drawing 
of the portrait, merely altering the countenance of the Virgin so as 
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A. Durer’s original sketch of ‘‘ The Great Fortune.” (See p. 15.) 


more accurately to represent his wife as she then was. That 
engraving (declared by Mariette to be one of the best Durer ever 
executed) has secured a world-wide reputation as ‘‘ La Vierge avec 
?Enfant Jésus emmaillotté.” —Bartsch, p. 38. 

It requires no great stretch of imagination to conceive the stir 
which such a departure created at Nuremberg, or that Durer, his 
wife, and Susannah set out on their journey accompanied by a host of 





® This Madonna was sold by Durer, in 1508, to Johann, the fifth Bishop of 
Breslau.—Vide Durer’s letter to Heller, dated at Nuremberg the Saturday after 
All Saints’-day, 1508. 
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friends and artists to wish them ‘* God speed, success, and a safe and 
happy return.” 

The object of his journey being thus made clear, it is evident 
that all the conjectures mentioned in the introduction altogether 
fail. Indeed, the circumstances detailed by Durer himself, when 
properly considered, utterly annihilate the silly reasons attributed to 
him, and at the same time clearly disclose the true and only object of 
his journey—viz., to secure from the newly-elected Emperor the 
appointment of court painter. 

The detail in his diary gives so clear an account of his progress 
as to render any special notice of it unnecessary, except so far as 
any allusion to it may assist in conveying a correct version of the 
efforts he made to obtain his desired object, and for which he had 
undertaken so long a journey and incurred so great an expense. 

He contrived to visit Antwerp before the arrival of the Emperor, 
and availed himself of the opportunity afforded him to inspect, in 
the painters’ working place there, the preparations then making for 
the triumphal reception of the Emperor elect, who was daily 
expected, He also, with a better knowledge of human nature than 
is generally awarded him, paved the way for conciliating the Arch- 
Duchess Margaret; by sending from Antwerp presents of his en- 
gravings to those in office about her, and who it was presumed could 
influence her. He followed up the same good policy with Margaret 
herself, as on his arrival at Brussels he obtained the much-wished-for 
audience of the Governess, and presented her with a copy of his 
copper-plates and wood-engravings, which were graciously ac- 
cepted. That Durer perfectly succeeded in obtaining the interest 
of that all-powerful and illustrious lady is shown by an entry in his 
diary :— 

“* Item. Madonna Margarita received me at Brussels, and promised 
she would be my introductress to King Charles, and showed a 
special kindness towards me.” 

Margaret fulfilled her pledged word, and on the Emperor’s arrival 
at Brussels she secured from him a promise that the much-coveted 
appointment of court painter should be bestowed on Durer, although 
it could not, for the reasons hereinbefore explained, be legally con- 
ferred upon him until after the coronation of the Emperor. To that 
coronation Durer was bidden, and accordingly he went to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the place appointed by the Golden Bull for the coronation 
of the Emperor ;- and there, on the 23rd October, 1520, in the 
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presence of an assembly more numerous and splendid than had 
appeared on any former occasion, he saw the crown of Charle- 
magne placed on Charles’s head, with all the pompous solemnity 
which the Germans then affected in their public ceremonies, and 
which they deemed essential to the dignity of their Emperor. 

Durer’s entry of this event is as follows :—‘* On the 23rd October 
I saw the crowning of King Charles.” 

There can be no doubt that one of the first acts of authority 
exercised by the newly-enthroned Emperor was to fulfil his imperial 


A. Durer’s Finished Drawing of “ The Great Fortune.” (See p. 15.) 


promise, and confer upon Durer the title of court painter to the 
Emperor of Germany. In those days, as at present, the forms con- 
nected with an appointment occupied some time in preparation. 
Hence it was not for about three weeks after the coronation—viz., 
on the 14th November, 1520—that Durer, whilst at Cologne, 
received the official documents appointing him to the office, which 
event is thus noticed by him :—‘* On the Monday after Martinmas 
I received from King Charles the appointment of court painter.” 
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From the foregoing it is clear Durer fully and satisfactorily accom- 
plished the especial object of his journey and received the reward he 
so much desired, and which, from a professional point of view, was 
of such immense advantage to him. 

In the month of May following, an event occurred which not 
only affected the whole current of Durer’s future prospects and 
intentions, but embittered his feelings and blighted his expectations to 
a greater extent than any other occurrence of his life—viz., the 
withdrawal of Margaret’s favour from him and the loss of her 
friendship. As is well known, Durer was a warm partisan of the 
reformed doctrines. He had heard, with unmingled satisfaction, of 
Luther having, in the month of December previously, convoked the 
professors and students of Wittenburg before the castle there, and of 
his having then publicly committed the Papal bull and the books of 
the canonical law to the flames. In his eyes it was an act worthy of 
the great reformer, in whom Durer took the deepest interest. The 
arrival, therefore, of the news at Antwerp, in May, 1521, of 
Luther’s arrest and disappearance on his return from the council at 
Worms, excited Durer’s indignation to the last degree, as appears 
by the entry in his diary. 

Durer’s complaints on this subject were both vehement and 
public, and necessarily very soon reached the ears of Margaret, 
whose attachment to the Romish Church almost amounted to 
bigotry. Such conduct on the part of Durer was very distasteful to 
her, and she resolved to mark her sense of it by instantly withdraw- 
ing from Durer the favour and friendship she had theretofore 
evinced for him. This change in the Duchess was blindly adopted 
by her court, and Durer’s popularity thereby became at once 
extinguished. To a sensitive disposition, such as that of Durer, 
this change was a matter of the deepest pain, and he lost no time in 
endeavouring to regain the favour he had so unexpectedly—and, as 
he felt, so undeservedly—lost. Hence, a week after Corpus 
Christi Day, he proceeded to Malines and obtained an audience from 
Margaret, at which he endeavoured to propitiate her by entreating 
her acceptance of a portrait of her father, the Emperor Maximilian ; 
but, tempting as the peace-offering was, Margaret, firm to her 
purpose, rejected it in such a manner as not only deeply to wound 
the artist’s feelings, but to teach him that her forgiveness was not to 
be hoped for. Thus at one blow all Durer’s hopes of court favour 
were annihilated, and to such an extent did Margaret carry her ill 
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feeling as to bias the newly elected Emperor (who was still more 
bigoted to the Church than his aunt) against his unfortunate court 
painter, and this ill feeling she so far effected as to prevent Durer 
ever obtaining a single commission or command of any description 
from Charles. Indeed, had the appointment not been actually made, 
there is every reason to believe it would never have been conferred 
on Durer. With his sad change before him, Durer felt that further 
stay in the Pays-Bas was not only undesirable, but almost imprac- 
ticable; hence he at once resolved to retrace his steps to Nuremberg, 
and was on the point of leaving Antwerp, when he was commanded 
by Christian II. of Denmark (who had recently arrived there) to take 
his portrait at Brussels, whither he went for that purpose. On the 
Sunday before St. Margaret’s day (July 20), the King gave a grand 
banquet to the iimperor and the Governess, to which he invited 
Durer, who attended doubtless with a lingering hope that some 
change might yet present itself in his favour. In that hope, however, 
he was doomed to disappointment, as neither Charles nor Margaret 
deigned to notice him in any manner or degree. From that day, Durer 
never again met either Margaret or the Emperor. ‘This neglect 
decided Durer to no longer delay his departure; hence on the 
following Friday he definitively left Brussels for Aix-la~Chapelle, on 
his return to Nuremberg, which place he reached by the end of the 
month. To all outward appearance, Durer must have been con- 
sidered a happy man. He had obtained the object of his ambition, 
and returned to his native town ‘‘ court painter to the Emperor.” 
He had been féted and honoured in every place he had stayed in, 
and the news of his triumphs had preceded him to Nuremberg, 
where, on his arrival, he was received with every mark of honour and 
esteem his heart could possibly have desired. The canker of dis- 
appointed hopes and blighted professional prospects was however at 
his heart,—he possessed the shadow, but lacked the substance. He 
was “ court painter ” indeed in name, and as such the acknowledged 
leader of German art; but, beyond the almost nominal stipend 
attached to the office, he had nothing to expect or hope for from the 
imperial power,—that was gone, and, as he felt and believed, for ever. 
Hence in the midst of his glory he returned to Nuremberg a 
disappointed man. ‘True it was he had realised all and even more 
than his most sanguine expectations had ever imagined. In the 
course of his triumphant journey he had everywhere been received 
with all the honours due to his distinguished position, and yet his soul 
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was troubled, his spirit saddened, and the remembrance of his journey 
embittered. Margaret’s unmerited repulse and its consequences had 
stung the illustrious artist to the very quick, and effectually destroyed 
that impression of his journey which must otherwise have proved a 
lasting source of pleasure and success. 

It is here necessary to diverge from the further consideration of 
Durer’s personal position, in order to consider in detail that allegory 
which has delighted, as much as it has puzzled, posterity, viz., his 
engraving commonly known as ‘¢ The Great Fortune.” 

This art mystery is the last of those forming the subjects of these 
observations, and it may vie with either of the foregoing in interest, 
talent, and execution. In addition, however, to its having been 
equally misunderstood, it is further remarkable as having been 
referred to, to Durer’s prejudice, and as a proof of his utter 
insensibility to elegance. It is hardly too much to assert that no 
production of Durer’s has been the subject of greater misconception 
than this figure. Time, place, and circumstance have alike been lost 
sight of, and in the perfect abandonment of any attempt to understand 
the real meaning of the illustrious artist, he has been universally 
condemned by all those critics who have ventured to judge his 
merits rather by the measure of their individual comprehension than 
his manifest intention. ‘To what other cause can be traced the 
unmeaning descriptions attributed to this engraving from time to 
time, all of which show complete misapprehension of the artist’s 
ideas? This justly celebrated production has in turns been styled 
“The Great Fortune,” ‘ Pandora’s Box,” and “* The Nemesis,” 
and each appellation has in its turn been received and adopted by 
critics in defiance of its utter absurdity. The two first are simply 
ridiculous ; and how the last could have been supported by such 
authorities as Passevant and Dr. Waagen is the more unintelligible, 
as the figure possesses no attributes which can in any degree justify 
the appellation of “‘ Nemesis.” It has been alleged, as stated above, 
that Durer himself distinguished this engraving in his journal under 
that name, but there is no foundation whatever for that assertion, nor 
indeed the possibility of its being true, inasmuch as the engraving 
in question had not been executed when Durer visited the Nether- 
lands in 1520. Again, when it is borne in mind that Nemesis is 
commonly represented with a wheel at her foot or in her hand, and 
sometimes with a sistrum or sort of roller, with one hand lifted up 
towards her mouth, it is‘the more extraordinary that such an attribute 
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to Durer’s engraving could have been conceived and tolerated for a 
moment, unless, indeed, it can have been founded on the declaration 
referred to in the ‘‘ Hist. Mythol., Bilders, p. 97,” that “ Nemesis ” 
sometimes appears in a pensive standing attitude, holding in her eft 
hand a bridle, or a branch of an ash tree, and in her right hand a 
wheel with a sword or scourge. But so it is: a mistake, even an 
absurdity, duly recorded, is blindly adopted by all followers, and thus 
in course of time becomes received as a fact which it is dangerous 
to attempt to controvert. All doubt, however, upon the subject 
has, it is hoped, been wholly set at rest by the preceding obser- 
vations upon the allegory first mentioned, and it now conclusively 





Figure by Hans Springinklee., (See p. 18.) 


appears that the ‘‘ Nemesis,” mentioned by Durer in his diary, is the 
engraving hitherto known as ‘“‘ The Knight, Death, and the Devil.” 

Dr. Waagen, in his “ Manuel de Histoire de la Peinture en 
Allemagne,” 1863, declares that this engraving was executed at the 
latest in 1505, whilst M. Emile Galichon in his “ Essay on Albert 
Durer,” published in ‘‘La Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” vol. vii. p. 88, 
attributes it to the year 1513. 
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With great submission to both those authorities, the incorrectness 
of their data will hereinafter be shown, and circumstances detailed 
which conclusively show that it was not executed until the year 1522. 
The right to consider that engraving as the “* Nemesis ” having been 
disproved, it is merely necessary to declare that this allegory is neither 
“¢ The Great Fortune” nor “‘ Pandora’s Box.” It is a perfect and 
the best expressed reflex of Durer’s feelings and thoughts which he 
has left us. It is a subject essentially connected with himself, and 
represents “‘ Temperantia,” ordinarily represented by the Greeks with 
a bit in her hand. Adopting this idea, Durer engraved his “ Tem- 
perantia” holding in her right hand the cup of temptation, and in 
her left the bridle of restraint. 

That such was Durer’s intention is supported by Vasari, who, 
in his ** Lives of the Painters ”’ (Bohn’s edit., 1851, vol. iii. p. 495), 
states ‘Albert Durer engraved a nude figure hovering amidst the 
clouds, one of Temperance, having wings of singular beauty, and 
holding a cup of gold and a bridle in her hands; beneath is a fine 
landscape.” In the catalogue of the celebrated Praun collection at 
Nuremberg, this engraving is also called ‘* La Tempérance.” 

If such misconception has existed in reference to the proper name 
of Durer’s figure, his intention has been equally misunderstood, and 
his wonderful talent thereby wholly unappreciated. The figure 
itself has, as before mentioned, been systematically and continuously 
abused, even by those who assumed the responsibility of enlightening 
the world upon its merits as a work of art. Thus Dr. Waagen, in 
his ** Histoire de la Peinture en Allemagne,” 1863, denounced it as 
a long naked figure, a too “‘ faithful copy of a vile model, and a proof 
of Durer’s want of appreciation for the beautiful.” MM. Galichon has 
also ventured to mention it in the following terms :—‘ With what 
truth but too real Durer has contrived to delineate with his graver 
the most trifling creases of the epidermis, every wrinkle in the skin 
of a body deformed by the fatigues of life, without even attempting 
to hide the obesity of the stomach, or the heaviness and vulgarity of 
the extremities,’ &c., from which M. Galichon in like manner 
concludes that Durer was insensible to elegance. The injustice 
as well as the absurdity of these critical remarks will hereafter 
appear. 

The mortification of Durer at the treatment he had received has 
been already mentioned, but the true impression made by it on his 
mind, will be best ascertained from the entry he made in his diary in 
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the following words :—‘‘I had the disadvantage in all my earnings, 
lodging, sales, and other transactions in the Netherlands, in all my 
dealings with high and low, and particularly the Lady Margaret, who, 
for what I presented her, and did for her, gave me nothing.” 

A favourite pupil and faithful, though humble, friend awaited 
Durer on his return home—one who had resided with him for many 
years, and under whose charge Durer had, as before mentioned, left 
his house during his absence; that friend was Hans Springinklee, 
who, following in the footsteps of his illustrious master, had in his 
turn become painter, engraver, and sculptor, and was justly con- 
sidered by his contemporaries as a very skilful artist. “To Hans 
Springinklee Durer poured forth all his wrongs, and confided to him 
the bitter lesson he had learnt from having yielded to the temptations 
and glittering attractions of Margaret’s court. Many a time and oft 
the subject was discussed between them; and in the end Durer 
determined to give vent to his feelings under an allegorical figure, 
which should express his wrongs and record to all time his indigna- 
tion. ‘The resolve once made, the question arose how it should be 
carried out with the greatest effect. Durer’s first idea was simply to 
show the worthlessness of the friendship which had been so illiberally 
and oppressively withdrawn from him; and, with that intention, he 
made a sketch representing a nude female of elegant form, holding in 
her right hand a pair of scales, to which she is pointing with her left. 
In one of the scales are two hands in close embrace, and in the other 
a feather. 

This sketch is fortunately preserved in the volume of his drawings 
in the Print Room of the British Museum, No. 113, a facsimile of 
which is given on page 3. Upon reflection, however, it hardly 
appeared to the two friends to carry out with sufficient vigour and 
severity the cherished intention. It was accordingly laid aside, and 
Durer made a second sketch (also happily to be found in the British 
Museum, No. 114), representing a nude winged female in profile 
standing on a globe or ball, her left arm being outstretched, and hold- 
ing a bit in her right hand (see page 7.) Incomplete as it was, that idea 
was adopted: the only point for consideration being the adjuncts. 
Those were added in due course ; and, in the result, the wonderful 
allegory now under consideration was completed (see page g). If Durer 
left no other record of his talent behind him than this engraving, 
he would have established a reputation as one of the most talented 
artists the world ever produced. Even at this day it would 
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be a matter of extreme difficulty to find an artist capable of de- 
lineating and uniting in one figure two extremes—contrasts of the 
most startling character, as widely different as night and day, or 
black and white ; and yet that is precisely what Durer has effected, 
and has, in his ‘‘ Temperantia,” executed the task in such a manner 
as to command the admiration of all connoisseurs, although their 
comprehension proved unequal to the task of understanding its 
real meaning. A glance at Durer’s “Eve” of 1504, and his 
“ Venus ” (No. 175 in the collection of his drawings at the British 
Museum), will suffice not merely to show his appreciation of the 
beautiful, but to prove that, whenever he departed from it, he did so 
intentionally. 

Durer’s real desire in drawing this figure as he did was, beyond all 
doubt, to embody in his “‘ Temperantia”’ the moral of both attrac- 
tion and repulsion, temptation and restraint. ‘Thus, the elegant cup 
in the right hand of the figure indicates the temptation or attraction 
offered to Durer by the Archduchess Margaret during his stay in the 
Netherlands ; whilst the bridle in the left hand denotes the restraint 
and repulsion he afterwards experienced from Margaret, and the 
cruel disappointment he suffered therefrom. 

The same idea is carried out in the figure. Thus Durer knew 
full well that, in the abstract, a nude female constituted temptation 
or attraction in its most seductive form; for him, therefore, to have 
drawn it in all its loveliness would have left no room for restraint. 
That feeling could not, therefore, be better expressed and brought 
into action than by purposely making the nudity so divested of its 
ordinary attractions as at once to create repulsion or restraint ; and 
thereby bring the figure fairly within the definition of Cicero, who 
declared “‘ Temperantia moderatio est, cupidatum rationi obediens.”’ 
That idea Durer has perfectly realised and developed in his en- 
graving ; and is therefore fully entitled to unqualified praise and 
admiration for his wonderful talent, in lieu of that censure which has 
hitherto been so unjustly awarded him. One feature, however, yet 
remained to complete the moral, to carry out the intended retaliation, 
and inflict the desired sting, viz., to connect this ugly figure, this 
vulgar seductress, with the author of all Durer’s vexation and disap- 
pointment. Adopting, therefore, an artist’s revenge, and setting an 
example afterwards followed by Michael Angelo, Hogarth, and 
others, he selected the likeness of Margaret herself as “‘ Tempe- 
rantia ;”” and thereby practically denounced her to eternity as having 
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first tempted him to rely on her friendship, and then repulsed and 
degraded him by unfairly withdrawing it. 

The theory of striking contrasts in the engraving is completed by 
the landscape Durer has placed beneath the clouds which separate 
the upper from the lower portion of the engraving. By it he desired 
to express the difference between a life passed at Margaret’s court, 
with its attendant excitement, and that real happiness which could 
best be found in the peace and retirement of rural life. 

With that object he engraved a view of the village of Eytas, in 
Hungary, the birthplace of his late and much-beloved father, where 
Durer knew he had passed many of the happiest years of his life in 
quiet contentment. Upon every portion of that landscape Durer 
bestowed the greatest care; and Dr. Waagen, without giving the 
slightest clue to the reason of its selection, has yet referred to it as 
‘Ca mountainous country, in which the minutest details are given 
with a wonderful finish.” ‘Thus understood and explained, every 
portion of Durer’s intention is made manifest, and an interest given 
to the engraving it has never hitherto possessed. It was completed 
in 1522. 

It can hardly be doubted that the engraving proved eminently 
satisfactory to the great artist and his faithful friend, Hans Spring- 
inklee ; nor that it was regarded as a sufficient retaliation upon Mar- 
garet, and a solace to Durer’s wounded feelings. 

The intense interest exhibited by Durer upon this subject led 
Springinklee to conclude that nothing could possibly be more agree- 
able to Durer than to make his first sketch available. Hence he 
resolved on a pleasant surprise to his old master, one which would 
touch upon the two subjects nearest and dearest to his heart, and at 
the same time deserve his approval as works of art. In carrying out 
his intention Springinklee resolved to avail himself of Durer’s own 
idea of the figure holding the pair of scales before mentioned. 

That subject he accordingly carved as a bas-relief on wood, and 
completed it in time to present it, with a pendant, to Durer upon the 
approaching anniversary of his birthday, 14th April, 1523 (St. Pru- 
dentius): the one being emblematical of Consolation, and the other, 
of Perfect Love and Innocence. 

Consolation he depicted under the emblem of another of the car- 
dinal virtues, viz., Prudentia, a special and personal compliment to 
Durer. This figure he represented by a close adaptation of Tem- 
perantia, the only variation consisting in the attitude and object of the 
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figure, which he represented as holding a pair of scales in one hand, 
to which she pointed with the other (see p. 13). In the lightest 
scale were two hands locked in the closest embrace, intended to 
typify the boasted friendship of Margaret for Durer; whilst the 
heavier scale held merely a feather, indicative of the worthlessness 
of that friendship, whereby Prudence was enabled to offer to Durer 
that consolation he so much needed. Underneath the figure is a 
faithful replica of the landscape engraved in Durer’s allegory. 

This bas-relief, when carefully studied, shows how admirably 
Springinklee carried out his intention. It bears his monogram, and 
on the pendant is the date, 1523. Both the originals form a portion 


of the collection of the author. 
Henry F. Hott. 
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THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 


HE 14th of November last will be a very notable date in 
scientific history; for it is marked by the recurrence of 
one of those curious and beautiful celestial phenomena 

/ which once terrified the ignorant and superstitious, and 
which, even in these comparatively enlightened days, rarely fail to 
strike with astonishment the minds of the most philosophical observers. 
The meteoric showers of the above date, the phenomenon to which we 
are alluding, received a far larger share of popular attention than such 
matters usually do; probably from the frequent warning notices of 
its occurrence published in the public journals, and possibly also from 
the circumstance that there were few subjects of political or social 
importance to occupy the public mind about the time that the event 
took place. 

The reasons for anticipating such a display at such a time were 
briefly these. Students of meteoric science have collected from 
scattered sources a vast number of records of appearances, more or 
less striking, of shooting or falling stars. An examination of these 
records served to show that there are certain days of the year when 
the said stars are displayed in considerable abundance: and, moreover, 
that in certain past years they have manifested themselves in extra- 
ordinary numbers ; to such an extent, in fact, that the displays of these 
particular years have received the name of “ star showers.” Without 
detailing the dates and peculiarities of the individual records of these 
showers, it will be sufficient to state that they were found to have 
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occurred at intervals of about thirty-four years apart, always during 
the early part of the month of November; and that the last great 
shower took place in the year 1833, its predecessor having been the 
celebrated one observed by Humboldt and Bonpland at Cumana, in 
1799. 

Two or three years ago, Professor Newton of Yale College, in 
the United States, carefully examined all the known records of these 
Showers, with the view of settling the exact time at which each of them 


“occurred, and thus of determining the exact period of their recurrence, 


and other cosmical data concerning them. The records at his command 
amounted to thirteen, scattered at intervals over the past thousand 
years. Adopting the now generally received hypothesis that meteors 
are tiny particles of cosmical matter circulating, in the form of a group 
or ring, with an orbital motion about the sun, he set about determining 
the dimensions and other elements of this orbit, and the manner in 
which the little planets—for as such they may be regarded—are 
distributed about it. The results of his reasoning and calculation are 
these :—That the diameter of the orbit in which the bodies circulate 
is about equal to, or, to be more exact, a little less than, the orbit of 
the earth, and that the orbit is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 
about 17°, That the form of the group is a ring, but not a ring of 
uniform density throughout its circuit; the most natural supposition 
being that there is a small section of the ring where the bodies are 
very numerous, and that a few stragglers only are scattered about the 
rest of it. That the length of that thickly strewed portion of the ring 
is equal to about one-fifteenth of the length of the orbit, or in linear 
measure more than 40,000,000 miles, and that the thickness of it 
(which is determined by the length of time the earth takes to pass 
through it) about 100,000 miles.4 

The ring, with the thick cloud of bodies at one portion of it, cireu- 
lates about the sun in about 354 days and a half, and with a retrograde 
motion, that is, in a direction contrary to the orbital motion of the 
earth. The earth cuts through the ring once every year, and each 
time in a new place, so that it must sometimes cut through the cloud 
of meteors. This it does three times in a century, or about every 
thirty-three years. But, inasmuch as tee group is so extensive, we 





a Those who are desirous of knowing more of Professor Newton’s labours will find 
a paper by him in the “ American Journal of Science” (Second Series), vol. xxxviii., 
July, 1864. This paper, we are informed, is an abstract of a memoir which appears in 
the first volume of the memoirs of the new “ National Academy of Sciences,” This 
volume has been very lately published, and has not yet got to this country. 
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pass through it twice at the end of each of these thirty-three year 
cycles ; for after we have pierced it in one November, when we come 
round to the same place in the next November, we encounter it again, 
and that is why we meet with two or more of these meteoric showers in 
consecutive years at the end of each cycle. There was, as we know, 
a display in November, 1832, a grander one in November, 1833. 
And again a slight one in 1834. 

Professor Newton pointed out the great probability of a return of? 
the periodic shower, either on the night of the 13th of November, 
1865, or on the same night of the year 1866. On the first of these 
dates a careful watch was kept, and what was thought a goodly shower 
of meteors was observed, about a thousand of them being estimated to 
have been seen at Greenwich between the hours of midnight and 5 a.m. 
But Professor Newton had concluded that the year 1866 would be the 
most likely to witness a grand display, and all over the country 
observers were put on the gui vive. There was a possibility of a 
portion at least of the meteors encountering the earth on the night of 
the 12th, and a strict watch was maintained throughout the time of 
their possible visibility. But the night was hopelessly cloudy, and no 
vestige of a meteor was seen. ‘The cloudy night, however, brought in 
a brilliant morrow, and the evening and night of the 13th were, 
generally speaking, superbly clear; only a few short intervals of cloud 
occurring during the night to momentarily dull the hopes of those 
who were anxiously watching the display. For it was not only the 
eager eyes of regular observers that were on the alert ; a large number 
of private individuals, who had never before dreamt of “ sitting up” 
for a celestial phenomenon, turned their windows and balconies into 
observatories for the occasion, and perseveringly sat out the performance 
despite the nipping eagerness of the November night air. 

The time for the commencement of the watch was about 11 o’clock, 
as it was at that time that what is termed the “radiant point” came 
above the horizon. ‘Those to whom the “ radiant point” may seem an 
enigma, may be informed that it is that region of the heavens from 
which the meteors seem to come. ‘The earth as it were runs into and 
through the group of bodies, and the radiant point is therefore that 
point of space towards whick the earth is moving at the time: the 
meteors appear to emanate from this point just as, if we were to run 
through a crowd of people, the individuals composing it would appear 
to be streaming from the spot towards which we were running. The 
“earth’s way,” as the course of the earth has been appropriately 
termed, at the time of these November showers is in the direction of 
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a line from the earth to a star in the constellation Leo, and in conse- 
quence all the meteors seem to radiate from that star. It was, then, 
as Leo came above the horizon, at about the time above noted, that 
hundreds of observers turned their anxious eyes towards the east, eager 
to catch sight of the avant-courriéres of the expected tribe of celestial 
visitors ; for although a few meteors had been noted during the earlier 
hours of the evening, there was nothing up to the time we are speaking 
of to betoken any extraordinary display. From 9 to 10 p.m. about 
ten meteors were seen, and from 10 to 11 p.m. about fifteen. But 
between 11 and 12 the shower began in real earnest, and from that 
time till between 4 and 5 a.m. on the following morning, the meteors 
darted across all parts of the sky in such numbers that it would have 
been beyond the task of any single observer to enumerate them. 

A great number of accounts of the display, of varying interest and 
value, have appeared in the columns of the daily newspapers: we shall 
not attempt to give a résumé of these, but will confine our report of 
the numbers observed, &c., to the resuits of the observations made at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. As might be expected, ample 
means were employed at this establishment to secure all possible data 
which systematic observation of the showers was likely to afford. The 
staff of observers told off for the occasion amounted to about twelve 
in number, each taking some independent and specific share in the 
scheme of observation: some were employed to count the number of 
meteors which appeared in definite sections of the sky: others in 
noting down the paths marked out by particular meteors, with ‘the view 
of fixing the exact position of the radiant point, and others in taking 
account of any special physical features that might be manifested. 
For determining the number of meteors occurring during certain 
intervals of time, the sky was apportioned out into several regions, 
each of which was watched by one observer, so that no meteor was 
likely to escape uncounted, and all possible care was taken to prevent 
any meteors being counted by two observers. The totals of the 
numbers counted during each hour over the whole sky are as follows :-— 

9to10pm. 10, oran average of less than one per minute. 
10 to 11 15, a " 
11 to 12 168, nearly 3 

12to lam. 2032, 34 

lto 2 4860, 81 

2to 3 832, 14 


8to 4 528, 9 
4to 5 40, about 1 


As a graphic illustration often conveys a better impression of relative 
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numbers to the mind than a column of figures, we append a curve 
showing the relative magnitudes of the minute averages, laid down with 
greater detail than we have expressed by the list of hourly totals given 
above. 

In this curve there are some fluctuations, especially one at the highest 
point, which are due to clouds interrupting the observations: the pass- 
ing clouds temporarily suspended the counting, and, as a consequence, 
the minute average went down for the time. 

The total number of meteors observed at Greenwich from 9 p.m. on 
the evening of the 13th to 5 a.m. on the morning of the 14th amounted 
to 8485; but considering the frequent interruptions which clouds pro- 
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duced, this number must be considerably too low, and we may well 
assume that at least 10,000 passed through the region of the heavens 
visible at Greenwich between the above times. 

For fixing the position of the “radiant point,” the course taken by 
each meteor across the sky, as marked by its passage through the con- 
stellations, or by reference to particular fixed stars, is laid down upon 
one of a series of maps of the heavens specially prepared for the pur- 
pose, and issued by the Luminous Meteor Committee of the British 
Association. A large number of these paths being marked on a single 
map, representing the aspect of the heavens at a particular hour, the 
lines of the paths are produced backwards till they are found to meet 
very nearly in a common point of intersection. This common focus 
is the radiant point; its position in the late shower was mid- 
way between the stars ¢« and y Leonis, or in 148° right ascension, 
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and 28° north declination; but besides this great centre of issue, 
there were a few meteors seen whose radiant points were in other 
parts of the sky; these, however, could hardly be said to belong to 
the same family or group as the great bulk of the members of the 
shower. 

Upon the occasion of an expected shower like that under consider- 
ation, efforts are made to obtain simultaneous observations of altitude 
of the same meteors at different stations, many miles apart, for the 
purpose of computing their height above the earth’s surface. But from 
the enormous numbers in which the meteors appeared on this occasion, 
we believe it has been found impossible to identify the individual 
meteors observed at one station—for instance, Greenwich—with those 
observed at a distant station—for instance, Glasgow ; the maps are so 
scored by the meteor tracks, that very few, if indeed any, of them can 
be safely said to be common to both observers, although great care was 
of course taken to note the instant of each meteor’s flight, in order to 
assist the identification. Upon the occasion of the shower of November, 
1865, seventeen accordances were established between meteors ob- 
served at Greenwich and Hawkhurst in Kent (thirty-seven miles apart), 
and several of these were used to determine the heights of meteors at 
beginning and end of their flight. ‘The average thus obtained was 
sixty-four miles at first appearance, and forty-six miles at disappear- 
ance. It does not appear likely that the recent shower will give so 
good a determination as this. 

The physical aspect of the individual meteors does not afford much 
scope for remark; there were none of very extraordinary size, the 
largest of them not surpassing the brighter planets, Venus or Jupiter, 
in lustre, and the majority being about equal to first and second mag- 
nitude stars. The nuclei were mostly of a dazzling yellowish-white 
colour, with now and then traces of various other colours; but from 
the shortness of their existence it is, perhaps, doubtful whether these 
colours really pertained to the meteors or whether they were not the 
result of some disturbance of the sensitiveness of the observer’s eye; 
for our own part, we cannot say that we detected any great difference 
of colour between them, when their images fell fairly upon the retina of 
the eye. ‘The trains left by the meteors, which constituted a great 
element of their beauty, varied in length from about ninety degrees to 
nothing ; they were mostly of a greenish colour, and from their manner 
of disappearance, there could be no doubt that they were rea/, and not, 
as some have supposed, optical illusions, produced by the retention of 
the image of the meteor on the retina. A curious circumstance, 
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noticed by most observers, was the affection of the meteors for certain 
regions of the sky ; by far the most favoured part being the north-west, 
where they appeared in much greater numbers than in any other region. 
We are not aware of ‘this circumstance having been remarked in pre- 
vious showers, and we believe-no explanation has been offered to account 
for it. 

It was thought that the shower would yield important information 
upon the question of the constitution of meteors, from the opportunities 
it would afford of analysing the meteors’ light by means of the prism. 
Accordingly, a fair number of observers in various parts of the country 
were provided with spectroscopes specially adapted for meteor obser- 
vations. But no very fruitful results have been gleaned in this field of 
research. Spectrum observations are at all times delicate and difficult, 
and it is not surprising that observers are a little cautious in basing 
any statement upon the uncertain impressions they may have derived 
from mere flashing glances at a few meteor-spectra. This is the writer’s 
case, and he ventures to think that it is that of other observers also. 
So far, however, as the observations go, they seem to support the 
inference that the composition of meteors is analogous to that of 
grolites, consisting of earthy and metallic substances raised to a tem- 
perature of incandescence in consequence of the conversion of their 
vis viva into heat by their friction against the air which impedes their 
flight. 

It is of course impossible to say at present what data this shower 
will add to meteoric science when the various observations come to be 
discussed and analysed. The results it has already yielded are chiefly 
the verification, to a certain extent, of Professor Newton’s calculations, 
the fixation, as closely as “possible, of the position of the radiant point 
of the November shower, and the relative thickness of the meteoric 
cloud at various points in the section cut through by the earth, as 
shown by the variations in the average numbers of meteors occurring 
per minute throughout the time of the display. 

A comparison of the whole number of meteors observed with the 
numerical results of previous showers, shows that this shower was far 
less significant than some of its predecessors. Whether other parts of 
the world witnessed a grander phase in the display than we in England 
did we cannot say, for there is at present no authentic information on 
the point. M. Coulvier Gravier, who ought to be an authority, at a 
recent sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, suggested that the 
maximum display of the epoch might be expected in November, 1867 ; 
because, he said, the really great showers are thirty-four years apart 
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instead of thirty-three, and the last of these was that of 1833; and, 
moreover, he called attention to the fact that every very grand shower 
is preceded by one not so grand in the year before it. This was the 
case in 1832-33; whether it will be so this time we must wait till next 


mber to learn. 
Nove J. CARPENTER. 


THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS: 


) WAN September 25, 1066, Harold defeated the King of 
I" | Norway, Harold Hardrada, at Stamford Bridge. On 
(3) September 29, four days later, the troops of William of 
Normandy began to land at Pevensey (where they 
remained during four days) without opposition, as the English 
cruisers had returned to port to obtain provisions. William dis- 
embarked at Bulverhythe. First came archers, with close-cropped 
hair and in short-cut tunics, carrying long-bows as tall as a man, and 
the famous cloth-yard shafts in their quivers ; next the cavalry, in 
hauberks of ring armour, and equipped with kite-shaped shields, long 
lances, and straight two-edged swords ; and, last, the pioneers, car~ 
penters, and smiths, who carried with them three wooden castles in 
frame. The duke was the latest to disembark ; and, as he touched the 
sand, he fell on his face. A cry rose, “It is a bad sign ! ”—** Nay,” 
cried he; “I take seisin of this land with my hands ; and as far as it 
reaches it is mine—is yours.” In two of the castles the provisions 
were stored ; whilst the Norman scoured the whole country round 
and ravaged the lands, burned the houses, and did not spare the 
sanctity of the churches where the English took refuge. Harold was 
at York, wounded, recovering from his fatigues, and merrily dining 
in the palace-hall, when an English thane, having ridden night and 
day without having drawn bridle, coming in hot haste from the coast 
of Sussex, informed him that within four days William of Normandy 
had set up his banner on English soil. 

It had been intended to form a simultaneous attack upon England 
by William on the south, and Tostig, Matilda’s brother-in-law, on 
the north coast ; but the Norman fleet was delayed by foul winds at 
St. Valery, whilst Harold was crushing their Norwegian allies. The 
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* It will be remembered that October 14th was the 8ooth anniversary of this great 
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perfidious Earl of Flanders had informed him that William intended 
to delay his campaign until the following spring; so that the news 
of the hostile descent must have been wholly beyond his anticipa- 
tion. 

Harold pressed southward to London, where he stayed only six 
days ; and, arriving at length at Senlac, rode out in the grey of the 
early morning to reconnoitre the position of the enemy. Along the 
hills between Bodehurst Wood and the Asten were huts of boughs, 
white tents, pavilions, and straw huts; and about the watch-fires 
sentries patrolling, to guard against the surprise of a night attack ; 
for the Norman videttes had retired as the English army advanced, 
assuring William that Harold was coming “like a madman.” Two 
English spies brought word to the king that there were more priests 
among the Normans than soldiers in their own camp. ‘“ Nay,” said 
Harold : ‘no shaven priests, but brave men, who will soon show us 
what they can do,” The absence of moustachios made the Normans 
priest-like to English eyes. 

The next day was spent in fruitless embassies on both sides. Hugh 
Margot, monk of Fécamp, came to demand England’s surrender ; 
and was sent back with a sneer. A second messenger offered Harold 
all the country north of the Humber, or, in default, challenged him 
to-a duel in presence of the armies. Harold’s envoy required the 
Normans to depart, with gold and silver (from the plunder of the 
Danes at Stamford Bridge) for every man, or at once to accept the 
dread ordeal of battle. He was dismissed with courtesy; but in- 
formed his master that his last alternative was accepted. 

The site of the English camp was on a peninsula, about 2,200 
yards in length, jutting out to the south-east, from high ground, then 
covered with the dense forest of Anderida: his right flank was thus 
protected ; whilst on his left was a deep ravine, and, beyond it, 
Bodehurst Wood ; and in his front lay a rapid slope; whilst in his 
rear two deep ravines, only separated by the ridge on which the 
modern High Street is built, and streams, flowing from their hollows, 
wound round each flank and united with water-courses towards the 
enemy, Harold thus commanded the only advance to London: he 
raised his standard within view of the line of march which Cesar, on 
his second landing, followed (according to Professor Airy), when 
moving from his camp at Pevensey along the north-west end of Battle 
to the engagement with the British at Robert’s Bridge. Harold could 
not have chosen a finer military position. On the opposite ridges, their 
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right resting on Hechelande, or, as it is now called, Telham Hill, 
and their left on Camp Hill, both forming considerable elevations, 
the Normans were posted, advancing simultaneously in detached 
bodies from various parts of the coast, between their landing-place 
at Pevensey and the wooden forts which William had erected. at 
Hastings’ port. A narrow valley, watered by the little stream of the 
Asten, separated the encampments, which contained troops esti- 
mated at a number between 25,000 and 60,000 men. Probably 
about 20,000 were actually engaged. Their ships had been burned 
behind them, and retreat was impossible ; defeat would have implied 
destruction, Carpenters with their axes cut down trees, engineers 
drew trenches, and ran up a fort; and so the invaders awaited the 
coming of the enemy. 

The English chronicle calls the site of the English camp the Hoar 
Apple Tree ; by the Normans it is said to have been anciently called 
Senlac. Nobles, in helmets with nasals, and short, close-fitting ring 
hauberks, and carrying round shields slung about their necks, and 
with them the picked soldiers and javelin-men, with others wielding 
the short double-edged bill and formidable long-handled battle-axe—a 
ponderous weapon borrowed from the Norwegians, deadly when 
wielded by nervous arms, but cumbrous at close quarters—were 
there, who had won for Harold the day at Stamford Bridge. They 
were flushed with the pride of victory ; but were wearied with con- 
tinuous forced marches, and their numbers (four times less than those 
of the Normans), unequal to a fresh battle, were supplemented with 
raw irregular levies of the shires south of the Humber, assembled by 
messengers riding out in every direction to summon them,—peasants 
in leathern jerkins, or frieze kirtles, armed hurriedly with club and 
pick, stakes and iron forks. Not a man came from the north of 
the Humber: they were to follow. The Abbot Leofric, of Peter- 
borough, came; and the stout Abbot of Hyde, near Winchester, 
with twelve monks and twenty men-at-arms. When the battle was 
over, thirteen cowled and frocked bodies were found close by the 
fallen king. Cavalry there were none; the leaders, who only were 
mounted, fought on foot with their men; and there were but few 
archers ; and the strength of the army had been weakened to man 
the ships in the Thames, 

Harold’s brother Gurth entreated him either to waste the country 
in their rear, as they retreated inland, so as to starve the Normans, 
or else that he should return to Winchester or London, in order to 
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collect reinforcements, whilst he took command of the army and 
held Senlac. He pointed out that Harold’s breach of his plighted 
word and the Norman’s threat of Papal excommunication had 
weakened the minds of men. “ Brother,” said this faithful friend, 
“if we have to give way, you can support us; and, if we fall, 
avenge us!” Harold, at length, was inclined to yield; but the 
change of intention came too late, when the Norman was actually 
advancing. ‘* Now,” said he, “let us trust to our right and our 
own good swords!” Harold prepared for a vigorous defence 
of his position until reinforcements could arrive. A huge stockade 
was thrown up, formed of ashwood wattled together with willow 
hurdles, and protected with shields. Three entrances were equally 
well guarded ; and it would seem that there was an advanced line of 
works, from which the English were driven in upon their main 
stockade at about three p.m. Within this pallisaded barricade his camp 
was impregnable. If he held it, the Normans would be dispirited by 
fruitless assaults, and compelled to treat with the only alternative of 
falling back to die of starvation, or to be overwhelmed by superior 
forces, which were hurrying southward. The English cruisers would 
shortly be again on the Channel station and masters of the sea, The 
day depended on one condition—that the English did not leave their 
lines, or engage on the open with the iron-sheathed cavalry and the 
numerous bowmen of their enemy. 

During the night of October 13, the English camp, it is said, 
resounded with sounds of dancing and song, of drunken mirth, and 
vain-glorious cries: ‘ Bublie, wassail, drink to me! drink heil! let 
them come!” But this statement rests only on Norman evidence ; 
and it is most improbable that our sturdy English forefathers should 
have indulged in idle boasting, such as English soldiers would 
contemn, or that Harold, who had his crown and life at stake, 
would have permitted such licence and disorder. Only on that 
very day one of the chiefs had said, in reply to the insidious 
demands of submission made by William’s envoy, Hugh Margot: 
“We must fight. The Norman has given our lands, our goods, 
* our women to his captains. They come to take our country, our 
all from us! Whither shall we go? What shall we do, when 
we have no longer a country?” And the English swore with 
an oath to make neither peace nor truce with the invader; but 
to die or drive out the Norman from their shores. Men in such 

patriotic, high-souled,temper were not likely to be braggarts or 
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drunkards on the eve of battle. Matthew Paris says that they 
were fatigued, and had passed a sleepless night. The sight of the 
harried country and blazing houses, between them and the sea, 
would not dispose them to merriment ; for attached nearly to every 
village in the neighbourhood is the emphatic word “ waste,” in the 
Norman return of Domesday. And no doubt the prophecy of 
Merlin came to their recollection, that the Normans in wood and 
coat of iron would lay the pride of England low. With such 
thoughts no Englishman would fail to do his duty, in order to avert 
such a sorrow as this. And even if there are germs of truth in the 
Norman description, they only tend to prove that the English were 
genial, true-hearted comrades to the last ; and that, gay and un- 
flinching, they were prepared to show how sweet and comely is the 
death for fatherland. 

In the Norman camp we are assured, on the same authority, that 
all was quiet and devotion. The Bishops of Bayeux and Coutances, 
with priests and monks who came over in the hopes of booty, 
shriving the troops, or singing chant and litany whilst arms were 
furbished and the necessary dispositions made. At break of day (the 
common birthday of William and Harold) the martial Bishop Odo 
celebrated mass and gave his benediction ; and then, with a hauberk 
under his rochet, and brandishing a ‘‘ badston”’ of command like a 
mace, having mounted a white charger, rode forward to lead the 
cavalry ; whilst the suttlers took up their position on a slope to the 
east, and the clergy and monks retired to an adjoining eminence to 
pray, in full view of the field. William harangued his troops from 
the top of a hill, whilst his barons surrounded him. ‘ Spare not, and 
strike hard. There will be booty for all. It will be in vain to ask for 
peace ; the English will not give it. Flight is impossible ; at the sea 
you will find neither ship nor bridge, the English would overtake and 
annihilate you there. Fight, then, and you will conquer. The vic- 
tory is in our hands! On! on! chastise these English for their 
misdeeds!” As he armed, he put on his hauberk hind-side fore- 
most, and his attendants looked dismayed : with a ready wit he dis- 
persed their fears by saying, ‘It betokens that I shall change my 
dukedom for a crown.” 

In the other camp Harold addressed his men: ‘* The Normans,” 
he said, “‘are good knights, and well ured to war. If they pierce 
our ranks, we are lost. Ply lance and sharp bill against lance and 
sword, and they will not be able to stand up against you! Cleave, 
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and do not spare!” From the East of England, from Yorkshire, 
and the Midland Counties, from the West, as far as Somerset, his 
gallant men had come, and each, as he bade them, stood with his 
face to the enemy, there to defend his post, and not move, on any 
pretence, from it. The men of Kent, as their privilege was, took 
position on the’ right wing, where the first assault was likely to 
be made, to strike the first blow ; and round the king, according to 
their right, stood his body-guard, and, centre, the men of London. 
Above his head shone the standard, with the figure of a warrior 
sparkling with gold and precious stones, and beside it was the dragon 
flag of Wessex. On the left, on the hill not far beyond the Railway 
Station, were posted the worst-armed men, with thick woods in their 
front. 

It was now nine o’clock. William, baton in hand, mounted his 
Spanish charger, the gift of a wealthy Norman pilgrim on his return 
from the shrine of St. James ; before him, Tosteins.Fitz-Rou le Blanc 
carried the sacred banner, surmounted by a dragon, which the 
Pope Alexander had blessed ; behind him followed the flower of his 
chivalry. The right wing, composed of the cavalry of Boulogne and 
Poix, with light troops, archers, and crossbow-men, was led by Roger 
de Montgomeri and William Fitz-Osbert, the Seneschal ; the left wing, 
formed of heavily-armed infantry, chosen men of Bretagne, Mantes, 
and Ponthieu, supported also by cavalry in the rear, were commanded 
by Viscount Thoars, Ameri, and Alain Fergant. The knights had 
mailed hauberks and brassarts, long swords, hose and boots of steel, 
and conical helmets ; a long kite-shaped shield on their left arm, or 
braced about their neck, and in their right hand a lance, with a fork- 
tailed pennon ; at their saddle-bow was a ponderous mace. Behind 
the archers rode the men-at-arms in mail. The foot-soldiers wore 
caps, and laced buskins on their feet; some had quilted frocks ; 
some wrappers of stout hides bound about them: all carried a full 
quiver and bows strung, at their girdle, and a sword by their side. 

At length from the English lines the enemy were seen to advance 
in long columns. The first, or Boulonnais, division of splendid 
horsemen, with poised lances, was moving across the valley in front 
of the English lines, taking up their formation on the ridge separated 
by a ravine from Camp Hill; a second, the Breton, division fol- 
lowed, taking up other ground along the slope by the Railway and 
Windmill, and, deploying into line, faced the English left ; and, as 
Harold pointed them out to his brother Gurth, a third column, with 
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which was the standard brought from Rome and led by William in 
person, filled the rest of the plain, and, defiling along the high road, 
in rear of the Breton line, halted at a short distance from that of the 
Count Montgomeri, so as to be opposed to Harold’s centre. Then 
the English slung their shields upon their breasts, and loosened the 
strings of their battle-axes about their necks ; shoulder to shoulder, in 
close ranks, all from Harold to the last recruit, together on foot they 
stood firm, and awaited the enemy’s advance. It was a grand sight 
as the light glanced on the mail and lances of the glittering cavalry, 
the banner waving proudly and the trumpets ringing clear in the 
morning air, as the divisions wound down the hills and through 
the echoing woods. 

In front of the Normans rode the Minstrel Taillefer, mounted on 
a swift horse, singing the lay of Charlemagne, of Roland the brave, 
and Oliver and the peers who died at Roncesvalles; and, as he 
chanted, with the juggling tricks of his calling, he threw his sword 
up in the air, and caught it with such address that he was regarded 
as an enchanter. Then he spurred fiercely forward, and galloped 
towards an Englishman whom he had singled out for deadly combat, 
whilst the troops on either side held their breath, awaiting the shock 
in silence. 

The warriors met. ‘There was a moment’s lock of lances, and a 
death groan: the Norman’s weapon had pierced the Englishman ; 
within a few minutes the Englishman was avenged, and Taillefer 
lay unhorsed and dead. Then from the ranks rose a wild shout, 
which made hill and forest-depth ring as they had never echoed 
before. The statue-like Norman knights rode like winged fiends, 
and, with poised lances, down swept the flower of European chivalry 
towards the lines of the English. 

“On, on!” cried William.—“ Dieu aide!” shouted his men. 
Trumpet clanged, horn and bugle blew clear, with the rattle of 
armour, the neighing of horses, the blare of the clarion, the jing- 
ling of the horses’ bits, the hollow roll of the cavalry, the steady 
footfall of the line, the quick clash of swords, the crashing shock of 
splintered lances, the heavy blows of clubs and maces upon the 
helmets, and the shields echoing with the strokes of weapons, the 
Normans drove upon the English ramparts. With their battle-cry, 
“ Out! out! Holy Cross! God Almighty !” the English stood like 
a wall; their cruel two-handed axes, javelins, darts, and stones, 
raised on wooden frames, made havoc of Norman armour, and sent 
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horse and man down together ; and the groans of the wounded and 
the cries of the dying filled the air, dark with the dust of battle. 
“‘ Hah ! how those Saxon dogs bark!” cried the Normans, as they 
hurried to the assault. 

In vain, again and again, the Normans threw themselves against 
the palisades ; again and again they were repulsed. ‘They assailed 
the place with desperate bravery, and tried to force their way by 
escalade in vain; they were beaten down with axe and sword, or 
flung headlong from the rampart, when at length Eustace, Count of 
Boulogne, withdrew his division on the left, apparently or really, in 
utter rout. The varlets and camp-followers, who had charge of the 
baggage, fled from the hill on which they had been posted. The 
English, with a mad impetuosity, broke their ranks and pursued 
them. Across the field they-had made a very deep fosse, with broken 
banks guarding one side of their position ; it lay behind the retreating 
Normans, and had escaped their notice in their advance, and a mound 
of stones, covered with brushwood and growing grass, now concealed 
the ravine and ditch from them. The Normans rallied, and turned 
on their pursuers ; but were compelled, as they panted up the hill, 
to fly in earnest, and, driven down back into the valley, were suffo- 
cated in the slough of this dyke, which their enemies skirted to lure 
them on; they were, in their impetuous rush forward, rolled down 
headlong, men and horses, into the trench and perished; they were 
pierced by English javelins or crushed by showers of stones, which 
had been prepared beforehand along the slopes. Many English were 
dragged down with them by the Normans, and perished together. 

This engagement probably occurred near the stream that runs by 
the Powder Mills, as popular tradition points to this site ; and New- 
burgh and Hemingburgh relate that the Asten was said to run blood, 
shed on this day. It was afterwards called the Malfosse and Win- 
chester Croft. ‘Yonder is a ditch,” cried the English, pointing 
towards the Channel, “‘ which no Norman horse can leap. Drink up 
the sea, or you will never look on home or wife again !” 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, rode up and cried, “‘ Stand fast—do not 
move. Yet we shall win the day.” And William, whom they 
thought had fallen, stopped their flight, bareheaded, with his lance, 
and cried, ‘I am here—look at me! I live, and I will conquer ! ” 
They halted. It was now three o’clock. The other divisions con- 
tinued the attack. Twice a feint of retreat was made, and twice the 
English fell into the fatal mistake of leaving their defences and 
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pursuing the apparently flying enemy. The Norman cavalry, and 
the troops of Maine, Brittany, France, and Aquitaine, suddenly 
wheeled and renewed the battle from the south-west, passing up 
through the narrow opening between the hills. “The English were 
scattered in their wild haste and excitement when the horsemen 
surrounded them. ‘They fought bravely, and sustained the charge 
like men who knew that to turn their backs was shame and death; 
but nothing could stand against the Norman horse, and the whole 
force was totally routed and driven back with slaughter across the 
plain. Some escaped into the woods, others were cut down as they 
ran, but the rest rallied, and taking advantage of the steepest part of 
the hill, and the many ditches intersecting it, made a gallant resistance 
against a general assault of the Normans ; but their line was broken, 
and the battle was continued with unequal odds along the summit of 
the hill, Charge after charge with horse and foot was made upon 
them ; across the valley they fell back towards the standard. 

Thrice the duke had his charger killed under him. The issue of 
the day was uncertain, when he ordered his archers to shoot upward 
in the air. Sunset was coming on, but the outer line of intrench- 
ments was forced. ‘Thick as sleet poured down these showers of 
arrows, and one fell and struck King Harold in the left eye. In his 
agony he drew out the arrow, and in torture for a while leaned his 
head upon his shield, yet continued to issue his commands and direct 
the defence. In the thickest of the battle fought the men of Kent 
and Essex, holding the redoubts, until with one thousand knights, 
barons, and men-at-arms, the Normans, with their weight of armour 
and the force of their horses, forced their way through, whilst the 
English died fighting and rallying till they fell. The crest of the hill 
was stormed, and the inner line broken through. Twenty Norman 
knights devoted themselves to death or victory, and penetrated to the 
English standard. Harold, notwithstanding the exquisite torture of 
his wound, having broken off the shaft and wrenched out the point, 
made a heroic defence. A blow on his helmet felled him to the 
ground, and as he attempted to rise, a knight cut his thigh through 
to the bone. ‘The golden standard was taken, and Harold, the king 
who loved his country, and sealed his affection with his blood, lay 
dead beneath a heap of his faithful soldiery, with his brothers Gurth 
and Leofric by his side, as the autumn twilight fell upon the field. 

The light-armed English fled, some on the horses on which their 


chiefs had ridden to the battle. The Norman cavalry leaped their 
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horses over the dead, and trampled on them in fierce detestation, as 
they pursued the rout until night concealed the fugitives, giving no 
quarter. But in the forest of Anderida a noble rally was made by 
the men of Kent and East-Anglia, and a large number of the enemy 
were cut off, it is said, in the broken parts of the valley, and along 
the frequent ditches, probably by the left wing, which, having scarcely 
been engaged, would retire along the valley and up Caldbeck Hill, 
where they could engage the Norman troops who were pursuing 
their comrades, who had formed the right and centre, along the site 
of the present High and Mount Streets. Like a hunted lion, they kept 
the enemy at bay, beaten but unsubdued. 

If Harold had not been wounded in the afternoon, he would not 
have allowed his raw levies to have been deceived by the very ruse 
with which he had won the day at Stamford Bridge. If Gurth or 
Leofric had outlived him, the survivors of the English might have 
been rallied, the North would have recovered from their losses with 
the Danes, a new army might have been concentrated and destroyed 
the army in detail. As a general, a patriot, a gallant soldier, and a 
king, Harold’s name is dear to us. As William of Jumiéges 
describes him, he was “‘a man of great courage and honour, of great 
personal beauty, graceful in conversation, and courteous to every 
one.” ‘* Woe to thee, O England!” wailed the Monk of Ely, *‘ fallen 
into strangers’ hands, thy chiefs conquered, thy king lost, thy sons 
perished, thy counsellors dead or disinherited !”? The consecrated 
Papal banner waved where the English standard had wavered and 
gone down before the furious Norman charge; and to the Pope, as 
a memorial of a hard-fought day, the latter was sent. ‘The old 
tradition was long preserved, that when the heavens wept on the 
anniversary of that disastrous battle, the little Asten distilled drops as 
red as the blood that was shed upon it. The Normans bought their 
victory dear, at the cost of between 6000 and 10,000 lives ; and their 
leader, in his vulgar enmity—when he had Harold wrapped in royal 
purple and buried, by Malet (an uncle of Queen Algitha), on the cliff of 
Hastings, with the scornful inscription, ‘* By the Duke’s command— 
be still Warder of the land and sea,”—little thought how the old 
English spirit of Harold would breathe on in her sons centuries after, 
or that on this coast of Sussex the guns of France would roar their 
last, and, as old Fuller said, lose their voice ever after ; or rather that 
the union of Norman and English blood would tend to make a nation 
which united the virtues of both, and corrected their national vices. 
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Religion, which had grown lifeless in England, warmed into new 
] life; and it is remarkable that the enduring memorial of the con- 

queror and the conquered was in each case a stately church. Here 
we mourn the loss of the Norman offering for the battle won ; but at | 
Waltham Harold’s memory is still preserved ina minster, which bears 
the name of his battle-cry, and perpetuates his hope in life and 
death ; and, perhaps, his last words, ‘* Holy Cross.” 

Harold’s three sons found a shelter in Denmark among the gallant 
and generous Danes. It is said that Githa, his mother, purchased 
Harold’s body for its weight in gold; and that Osgood and Alric, 
canons of Waltham, discovered it, mutilated and a sight of horror, 
and carried it home with them to repose under a marble slab 
inscribed : ‘* Here lies Harold the Unhappy.” But there is another 
tradition, long believed and carefully maintained, that the true Harold, 
revived by the faithful Canons, escaped to Dover Castle, and at 
length spent his last days as a hermit in a cave near Chester walls, 
where Henry I. spoke with him, an old man blind of the left eye. 
Still, we would rather believe that he fell as a gallant soldier-king, as 
the great Roland passed away, according to the song of Taillefer:— 

-*©With his face to the foe, so that they may say, ‘He died as a con- 
queror,’ when they find him; and he cried on God for mercy. And the 
memory of mauy things comes over him, such fair battles, his sweet 
country, his kindred and lineage ; last his thoughts turn upon himself: 
My God, our true Father, Thou who never liest, Thou who drewest 
forth Lazarus from among the dead and Daniel from the teeth of the 
lion, save my soul, snatch it from the peril of those sins which I in 
my life have done!” > 

Twice the tomb of William in the grand church of St. Stephen 
at Caen has been rifled and destroyed. The grave of Harold lies 
unknown under the turf at Waltham. On the spot where he fell 
the high altar of Battle Abbey was erected: that also has dis- 
appeared, although we can point to the very site within a few inches. 
His line is gone, his throne was taken by another, his name only sur- 
vives as that of one who had but a short reign of months; still, 
though his tomb has been destroyed, and his epitaph blotted out, 
while English hearts remain, his memory will find in them a dwelling- 
place ; and who will dislodge it thence? The memory of one who 











® The song of Roland is supposed to have been written by ‘‘ Therulde the trouvére,” 
who, M,. Genin thinks, was Turoldus, afterwards Abbot of Peterborough,—‘*‘ Quar- 
terly Review,” No, 240, p. 284. 
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failed like Leonidas when the Persian arrows heaped themselves into a 
tomb above him in the pass of Thermopyla,—one as noble a prince, 
and as stout a warrior as ever wore the crown of England, or led her 
troops to battle, one who died to’ give way to a new life, which 
ennobled our race and high-mettled our blood :— 


**°Tis the home we hold sacred is laid to our trust, 
God bless the green Isle of the Brave, 
Should a conqueror tread on our forefathers’ dust, 
It would rouse the old Dead from their grave.” 


Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D. 
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THE SPORTSMAN ABROAD. 


T would be difficult to nanfe a pleasanter pursuit than 
is that of a naturalist; wander whithersoever he may, 
he sees, or he ought to see, chains of cause and effect, 
harmonies, laws, and significancies, in every atom of 

organic or inorganic matter round about him. The tiniest insect, 
the mightiest beast, the strongest-winged eagle, or the most fragile 
humming-bird, display alike in their marvellous adaptation to their 
ways in life the finger-mark of God. Let us, for example’s sake, sup- 
pose a naturalist in a new world, and that he is likewise a sportsman 
or hunter (employing the latter word in its Transatlantic sense), as he 
tramps and rides over the prairies, or loiters beneath the shadowy 
forest, or, like a water-bird, glides over inland lakes, or darts like a fish 
down rapid streams in his canoe,—such an one cannot help, if he does 
not shut his eyes, seeing all kinds of strange things well worth noting. 
Were he only a naturalist, it is probable that such remote parts as his 
love of sport induces him to visit, would remain unexplored. 

There is a great charm to a naturalist in procuring a bird or an insect 
new to science, or some strange beast man’s eye had never gazed on 
“before; digging treasures, as it were, hitherto unknown, from nature’s 
exhaustless mines ; but combine the sportsman’s love of the chase with 
these discoveries, and how immensely are they enhanced in value. As 
Kingsley writes, “ I speak of the scenery, the weather, the geological 
formation of the country, its vegetation, and the living habits of its 
denizens.” A sportsman out in all weathers, and often dependent for 
success on his knowledge of “ what the sky is going to do,” has oppor- 
tunities for becoming a meteorologist, which no one beside but a sailor 
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possesses; and one has often longed for a scientific gamekeeper or 
huntsman, who, by discovering a law for the mysterious and seemingly . 
capricious phenomena of “scent,” might perhaps throw light on a 
hundred dark passages of hygrometry. The fisherman, too,—what an in- 
exhaustible treasury of wonders lies at his feet in the subaqueous world 
of the commonest mountain burn! All the laws which mould a world are 
there busy if he but knew it, fattening his trout for him and making 
them rise to the fly, by strange electric influences, at one hour rather 
than another. Many a geognostic lesson, too, both as to the nature of 
a country’s rocks and as to the laws by which strata are deposited, may 
an observing man learn as he wades up the bed of a trout-stream, not 
to mention the strange forms and habits of the tribes of water-insects. 

The three books we have selected for notice in this article well 
merit careful perusal by all who feel interested in hunting adventures, 
as such; but over and above a goodly collection of hair-breadth 
escapes, wild scampers over rolling prairies, tough battles with wild 
beasts, together with the mass of detail which usually goes to make up 
the sum total of all hunters’ narratives, the general reader will find a 
vast store of valuable material relating to the habits and habitats of — 
birds, animals, and other living things, the like of which he does not 
probably know very much about, except some hazy ideas of the shapes 
of the creatures themselves, gathered from an inspection of stuffed 
monstrosities in a museum, or it may be—and this is better—from 
peeping at the prisoners in the Zoological Gardens. 

It is by no means an usual occurrence to meet with three volumes, 
the titles of which would lead one to suppose their several contents 
bore reference only to sport and sporting in different parts of the world, 
but which nevertheless turn out on perusal stores wherein all classes of 
readers may find pleasant, instructive recitals of what the live tenants 
of these distant countries do in their native haunts. The authors—two 
of them, at any rate—are fortunately naturalists as well as hunters ; 
hence the more than usual value possessed by their works. 

By the Southern States,* (vide title-page), Captain Flack refers 
entirely to Texas, which must be, according to his account of it, a very 
Eden for any man imbued with hunting propensities and delicate lungs. 
Where is the roving, sport-loving Englishman that will not sigh for a 
ramble in the sunny South after reading the brisk anecdotes and ticklish 
adventures so racily put together in the Captain’s book? Every 
chapter teems with picturesque touches that will delight the full-grown 





* “A Hunter’s Experiences in the Southern States.” By Captain Flack (The 
Ranger). Longmans, 1856. 
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sportsman, no less than the youth longing for manhood and opportunity 
to do some hazardous deed. . 

- Captain Flack (who, by the way, has been known for some time as a 
contributor to the columns of a sporting newspaper under the nom de 
plume of “The Ranger,”) carries his readers to the far-away prairies 
and shady forests of the southern portion of the States of America, and 
ably teaches his pupils the best way to pursue and capture every species 
of game found in those sunny regions, from a wild mustang to a crafty 
possum, from a honey-bee to a buffalo, or a green-winged teal to a “ dodgy 
old turkey gobbler.” In a most amusing chapter the author gives a 
ludicrous description of the way the hunter contrives to outwit this 
most wary and singularly crafty bird. 


“ Only a veteran in the art,” writes Captain Flack, “has any chance of success. It 
is recorded of an old hunter that he once chased a turkey regularly for three years, 
only catching sight of the bird twice, although he used the ‘call,’ with which they 
imitate the cry of the female, and so allure the cock within range of the rifle.” 


This “ caller” isa rude kind of musical instrument, constructed from 
the smaller of two bones in the middle joint of a hen-turkey’s wing. 
But let the old veteran tell his own story. 


“T always hunted that ar gobbler in the same range, till I know’d his track and his 
‘yelp’ as well as I do my old dog’s. But the critter were so knowin, that when I 
‘ called,’ he would run from me, taking the opposite direction to my footmarks. The 
scaly old varmint kept pretty much about a ridge, at the end of which, where it lost 
itself in the swamp, was a hollow cypress-tree. Now I were determined to have that 
gobbler, boys; so what doI do but put «» my shoes heels foremost, walk down the 
hill very quietly, and get into the hollow tree. Well, then, I gave a call; and, boys, 
it would have done your hearts good to see that turkey come trotting down the ridge 
towards me, looking at my tracks, and thinking J had gone the other way.” 


But Captain Flack had to deal with far more formidable game in the 
course of his rambles; such as bisons, bears, panthers, rattle-snakes, 
alligators, and what appear to be most dangerous, spiteful little beasts, 
the peccaries or wild hogs. The form of the peccary is not unlike 
that of the domestic hog, though it is shorter, more compact, and 
much smaller. Once the author was crawling on his hands and knees 
to get a shot at a flight of wild ducks, “ when, with as much clattering 
as any half-dozen Negro minstrels could make with the bones,” came a 
peccary. 

“ All the time he kept getting closer and closer, and keeping all the while that 
circling motion which hogs invariably do before they join battle one with another. 


My gun was good, a heavy double-barrel, both loaded with a good dose of No. 4 shot; 
so I did not feel the least alarmed, my only anxiety was to get my shot at the ducks 
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with one barrel before I was compelled by my adversary to attend to him. So I 
kept one eye on the ducks, and one upon the boar, and pursued the even tenour of 
my way. At last I was within range, and giving the birds the benefit of one barrel 
on the water, I sprang to my feet, and with the second took all the fight out of the 


peccary.” 

Another time the author was hotly pursued by a whole bevy of these 
wild pigs, as if a legion of bone-players were close at his heels playing 
with all their might. Up a tree he scrambled as -nimbly as a squirrel, 
gaining a safe branch, and looking down he espied his pursuers holding 
an indignation meeting immediately below him. Eight hours passed 
away, and still the pigs stuck to their post. The prisoner, fortunately, 
had good sound lungs, and by dint of vigorous whooping succeeded in 
making some settlers hear; who, mustering in force, drove the enemy 
away, and released the captain. 

No one, we imagine, in merry England, would care very much to pet 
a bear in lieu of a lap-dog, and yet such pets are rather common than 
otherwise down South ; if bruin misbehaves or grows rough and restive, 
they kill him and get another. Bears are great epicures in their way, 
and indulge, in such delicacies as sucking-pig, wild honey, sugar-cane, 
and grapes. ‘‘Cuffy,” so they style the black bear, is often led into 
fatal mishaps to gratify his partiality for pork, “for the pig naturally 
objects to be eaten alive, and its shrill cries awakening its owner, he 
calls his dogs, and with a bullet from his rifle settles accounts with the 
bear.” The black bear does not arrive at its full growth till it is seven 
years old, “ when it has been known to reach the enormous weight of 
six hundred pounds.” 

One of the most singular little animals described by Capt. Flack, is 
the opossum, not over sixteen inches long, and having a tail quite as 
long as itself, but possessing prehensile powers equal to the tail of a 
spider-monkey. A Yankee preacher, the author tells us, resorted to 
the “possum’s” tail as a simile, to enforce perseverance and good 
works, 

“A true Christian is like a possum up a tall sapling in a strong wind,” said he. 
“ My brethren, that’s your situation exactly. The world, the flesh, and the devil, compose 
the wind that is trying to blow you off the Gospel-tree. But don’t let go of it; hold 
on as a possum would in a hurricane. If the fore legs of your passions get loose, hold 


on by your hind-legs of conscientiousness; and if they let go, hold on eternally by 
your tail, which is the promise that the saints shall preserve unto the end.” 


The opossum is a marsupial animal, the female being furnished with 
a pouch containing thirteen mamme arranged in a circle with one in 
the centre. 

The vitality of this quaint little beast is something miraculous; im- 
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prison him so that escape is impossible, and you may knock him sense- 
less with a cigar. 


‘*Take an opossum in good health, cover him up until escape is impossible, then 
give him a gentle tap on the body that would hardly crush a mosquito, and he will 
straighten out, and be, according to all indication, perfectly dead. In this situation 
you may thump him, cut his flesh, and half skin him—not a muscle will he move ; 
his eyes are glazed and covered with dust, forhe has no eyelids to close over them. 
You may even worry him with a dog, and satisfy yourself that he is really defunct, then 
leave him quiet a moment, and he will draw a thin film from his eyes, and, if not 
interfered with, be among the missing.” 


Aptly have our Yankee friends styled an act of slyness “ playing 
possum.” 

Here we light upon a valuable fact in natural history; it has always 
occurred to us that a great want in all the older books. treating on 
natural history—a fault, by the way, many of our modern ones are not 
exempt from—is the utter dearth of information relating to the habits 
of the animal world. We have an Owen and a Huxley, together 
with many others equally skilful comparative anatomists, who can out- 
line an unknown animal, if you only supply them with a tooth or two, 
and a few old bones, as readily as one could sketch his dog or his 
horse; they can tell you, too, the names and uses of nervous tissue, 
though it be fine as gossamer spider’s web, as readily as they could 
that of a tendon stout as a wire rope, or a muscle strong as a line- 
of-battle ship’s cable. Without for a moment attempting to decry 
the value or practical importance of this masterly science, nevertheless, 
we are disposed to think the general reader does not so very much 
care to know, where, the “gastrocnemii” muscles are situated, or how 
the “levator humeri” flexes the fore-limb, or whether the “ serratus 
magnus” is tough or tender in an ox. Nine persons out of ten, we 
fancy, would feel much more interested to learn how a pair of birds 
new to science constructed their nest, whether the clever little couple 
swung it like a cot, or deftly concealed it, by selecting materials 
exactly to imitate the building-site; on what principle they constructed 
the walls of their nursery, how they lined it, for the reception of the 
eggs, and what became of the fledglings; or obtain information 
about the habits of an animal in the graphic manner Capt. Flack has 
given it to us in the passage we have just quoted in reference to the 
opossum. 

Everybody, high and low, learned and simple, like to hear or to read 
about the habits of animals; where the creatures live, how they live, 
and what they do from day to day, in their savage wilds, are matters 
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possessing a thousand times greater interest for the “ million ” than 
are dry details of trivial specific distinctions or anatomical descriptions. 

Hunting-exploits “ down South” are not all sunshine and fun: there 
are winged pests called mosquitoes, that have a disagreeable penchant 
for the blood of an Englishman, especially if he possesses a clean and 
tender skin. 

“ Arkansas is a State without a fault,” said a native. “ Excepting mosquitos,” ex- 
claimed one from another State. “Well, stranger, except for them, for it ar’ a fact 
they are e-normous, and do push themselves in rather troublesome. But they never 
stick twice in the same place ; and give them a fair chance for a few months, and you 
will get as much above noticing them as an alligator. But mosquitos is natur, and I 
never find fault with her. If they ar’ large, Arkansas is large, her varmints ar’ large, 
her trees ar’ large, her rivers ar’ large, and a small mosquito would be of no more use 
than preaching in a cane-brake.” 


The chapters on deer and bison are particularly instructive and full 
of adventure. ‘The worst chapter in this very valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the field-sports and natural history of the Southern States, 
is that devoted to snakes. The author has some very crude notions 
about the fascinating capabilities of the rattle-snake, which would have 
been better omitted. The book, as a whole, is admirable, well put to- 
gether, brisk as champagne with sparkling anecdotes and pleasant 
adventure, containing as well a rich store of practical natural history. 

From sporting in the genial South, we turn to the sportsman and 
naturalist in Canada.» . Major Ross King is a second example of that 
happy combination,—sportsman and naturalist. For a space over three 
years the Major appears to have devoted his time and attention to the 
pursuit of all sorts of game in North America. Keenly observant, 
strictly truthful, plain, and apt in his descriptions, the author has been 
signally successful in the book before us. We quite long to bid our 
English stubble good-bye for a time, and to roam at large amidst the 
forests, lakes, and rivers of British North America, as we follow the 
Major in his racy, graphic descriptions of the country, and the living 
things inhabiting it. 


“Taking the St. Lawrence route,” writes Major Ross King, “the traveller from our 
own country is landed at Quebec in about ten or eleven days. He may revel among 
the salmon-rivers below the city, strike up country in pursuit of game, make a pil- 
grimage to the Falls of Niagara, float over the great lakes, fill his sketch-book with 
glorious views, that everywhere attract the artist, may kill his grouse on the broad 
prairies, and be back again before winter relating his adventures by his own fireside.” 








+ “The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada.” By Captain Ross King. Hurst & 
Blackett, 1866, ° 
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We may well wonder why English sportsmen pay as much as 7007. 
for a Scotch moor, when they are only about fourteen days by steamer 
and rail from primeval forests stocked with moose, wapiti, and 
caribou—rolling prairies, like grassy oceans, alive with grouse and 
quail—and broad rivers (compared to which the Thames is little better 
than a gutter), filled with glittering salmon and speckled trout, alike 
ready and willing to be caught. If we were but just passing the 
boundary dividing teens from twenties, this book of Major R. King’s 
would surely entice us from our household Zares—induce us to bid 
adieu to home—and adopt the calling of wanderers in this new land of 
promise beyond the seas. 

It is somewhat singular that naturalists have been in the habit of 
handing down, from age to age, strange traditions that have not and 
never had a grain of truth in them. ‘There seems to have been at all 
times a natural tendency to exaggerate and over-colour the intelligences 
of animals: whether such animals are from domestication brought into 
more intimate relationship with mankind, or whether they exhibit in 
their wild state higher instinctive faculties than do others of closely 
allied species, matter little. We can hardly adduce a better instance of 
this system of taking things stated in books for granted, than is to be 
found in the absurd statements once made, and ever since handed 
down as an established fact, in reference to the beaver’s tail, and its 
habit of employing it as a mason does his trowel. The same thing 
applies to the animals making their dams, and gnawing down for that 
special purpose immense trees, that they selected because the trees 
leaned in the desired direction, and fell across the stream when cut 
down by the beaver’s teeth. Major King, from his own observations, 
entirely confirms what we have stated, and completely refutes those 
trashy fables calculated only to confuse and mislead the youngest 
student in natural history. 


“The skill and sagacity of these animals in the erection of their dwellings can 
hardly be overrated ; for their ingenuity shown in the prosecution of their labours, 
appears to be rather the result of thought and reflection than of mere instinct. But 
many plans and devices have been attributed to them of which they are perfectly 
innocent. For instance, it is a fallacy to suppose, as many do, that the beaver drives 
in stakes, or that it first forms a framework of wood, and then plasters it; neither is 
it a fact that its hut is made with back and front doors, or that in finishing its house 
it uses its tail as a trowel, constantly dipping it into the water, and smoothing the clay 
surface like a plasterer. The flapping of the tail, which has given rise to this vulgar 
error, is a habit which the beaver indulges in as much on dry ground or tree-trunk as 
on its own house-top. The exterior of the hut is certainly most neatly plastered over, 
and the wonderful sagacity of the animal teaches it annually to replaster the structure 
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before the setting in of winter ; but the original building is all made at the same time, 
and is done entirely with the paws, which are also used in carrying both mud and 
stones. Wood is usually brought in the teeth, unless large logs are required, in which 
case they are floated down stream to the desired position. Beavers are popularly 
supposed to fell large forest-trees, but they never attempt one above two feet in 
circumference at the utmost; and this is sufficiently wonderful, especially considering 
the extraordinary neatness and celerity with which the work is done. It is a curious 
fact that they thus fell ‘and prepare the wood for new huts early in the summer, 
though they do not use it till the autumn.” 


We have an idea the animals cut down the greater number of trees 
during spring and summer, in order to feast upon the succulent green 
bark, buds, and leaves, found at that time upon the topmost branches ; 
then, rather than cut down new trees, they make use of those already 
lying upon the ground when they repair their “ lodges ” for the coming 
winter. Any persons can see for themselves how a beaver “ house’’ 
or “lodge” is constructed by simply paying a visit to the Zoological 
Gardens in the Regent’s Park, and easily by the use of their eyes dis- 
cover how utterly fallacious are the marvellous stories we have been 
told us from our childhood about the “ reasoning beaver,” and at the 
same time they will discover how truthfully and yet simply Major R. 
King has given us the valuable results of his observations. 

Nor is it of the beaver only Major King gives us much novel infor- 
mation: he has thrown much new light upon the habits and general 
zoological relations of the animals inhabiting the somewhat cold regions 
of Canada. Let it not be supposed either that it is of animals alone, 
and how and where to hunt them, that Major King’s book treats: he 
has the eye of an artist, a keen love for the picturesque, added to a 
free and happy pencil; his descriptive style is peculiarly racy and 
graphic, without any attempt at word-painting. We select the follow- 
ing (from a host of passages equally good), in which Major King 
describes prairie-hen shooting. We have ourselves wandered over these 
exquisite prairies in pursuit of the pinnated grouse or “ prairie-fowl,” 
and can bear testimony to the perfectly life-like and truthful picture the 
author has so ably drawn :— 


“ As the mountain scenery of our Highlands forms so great a portion of the enjoy- 
ment of grouse shooting, so does the majesty of these ocean-like plains add to the 
fascination of prairie-hen shooting. There is something supernaturally impressive in 
their vastness, everlasting silence, and solitude ; and in no other situation, perhaps, 
does man feel more strikingly what an atom he is on the face of the earth, than when 
fairly launched on the prairie. With a glorious feeling, however, of unbounded 
freedom, he wanders on over the grassy surface, which, dotted with bright flowers and 
brighter butterflies, gently rolls in the undying breeze that ever fans the plain. Here 
and there is a clump of stunted trees, or a patch of brush-wood; but these can hardly 
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be said to break the uniformity of the surface, for they are completely lost in the 
immense space, and are rarely noticed at all till close at hand. Indeed, so utterly 
destitute of any land-mark is the face of the plain, that a person unused to move 
alone in these regions would quickly lose his way, and might wander on, with a hundred 
miles of prairie before him, in vain search for the point he had started from, each 
moment serving only to increase his distance from it, and every weary step leading 
him further away from human aid, fainting with fatigue, and parched with thirst.” 


We notice a great dearth of adventure in Major King’s volume, 
although, to our taste, this gives a greater charm to the narrative: 
escapes from bears, red-skins, and prairie fires, usually constitute so 
large a proportion of sporting reminiscences, that it is quite refreshing 
now and then to find a work wherein the author either has not met 
with these sensation escapades, and scorns to invent them for . the 
occasion—or, having met with narrow shaves for his life, is too modest 
and too wise to relate them. We could have made many more extracts 
from this very enjoyable and instructive book, to the profit of our 
readers, if space permitted us to do so; but we must, instead, ask them 
to bear with us a little longer whilst we peep at the revelations of a 
third Nimrod, who takes us to the jungles of the eastern portion of 
the world. Capt. Newall, the author of this somewhat Gordon- 
Cumming-like book of adventures, lacks the great desideratum we 
have been so strenuously advocating—viz., he cannot in any way lay 
claim to the rank of naturalist. The work, according to its preface, 
“is mainly a compilation of actual occurrences ;” neither are they all of 
a personal nature ; for many of the adventures recorded, he states that 
he is “ indebted to the experiences of others ;” hence its value to the 
general reader is very far below that of the two volumes we have pre- 
viously considered. We cannot help looking with a certain amount of 
suspicion, too, upon several of the stories told to us. There is a mani- 
fest want of reality about the details, that begets a doubt as to the 
genuineness of the whole. ‘To all such as desire to read about 
slaughtering tigers, bears, and such like formidable wild beasts, Capt. 
Newall’s book is a field in which they may reap a harvest equal to 
their heart’s desires. The author has, however, a bright perception 
for the beauties of scenery, and he describes what he sees with much 
force and vigour. He shall tell his own story :— 


“ It was the excellent cover this afforded for tigers, which in the hot season delight 
in such cool retreats in the beds of rivers, that had induced the native shikarees, to 
select, Mungaum as a favourable starting-point for the campaign. Nor was the 
expected presence of tigers the only attraction which existed for the sportsman. The 





© “The Eastern Hunters.” By Captain T. Newall. Tinsley Brothers, 1866. 
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neighbouring hills were, as I have said, thickly wooded with low jungle; but in the 
numerous ravines-—or, more correctly speaking, basin-like clefts—which seamed the 
rocky front of the first range, there grew every here and there fine forest-trees. Dis- 
persed among these somewhat plentifully was the mowar-tree, on the sweet, fleshy, 
and flower-like fruit of which bears delight to feed. From this also is distilled a 
spirit, regarding which it may be briefly said that it is alike potent and detestable. 
The masses of overturned rock and caves, which girt in many places the precipitous 
sides of these jungle fastnesses, afforded secure retreat to those animals. They 
afforded shelter from the noon-day sun, whilst their chosen food was close at hand for 
nightly depredation. Water, too, was in the vicinity ; so that it formed, altogether, 
a small terrestrial ursine paradise. Tigers also would not unfrequently lie in these 
secluded spots. The cattle of the villagers, it is true, often fell victims to a tigrish 
appetite for beef; but samber, neilghye, and cheetal—all of which abounded on the 
hills—formed, perhaps, the larger portion of their bill of fare.” 


We shall select one short extract more from Captain Newall’s book. 
Our readers must judge for themselves as to the probability of its 
occurrence. We confess to being rather credulous in the matter our- 
selves ; but then we have never indulged in the risky sport of hunting 
infuriated tigers, in seething hot jungles. It would appear from the 
Captain’s narrative that a troop of monkeys were observed in, or very 
near to, the “ursine paradise” we have previously described in his 
own words, evidently in a ferrible state of alarm, leaping from bough 
to bough, and chattering as only monkeys can chatter. ‘Two friends, 
who figure as joint heroes with the Captain throughout the book, are 
present on this occasion. Monkeys, like sensible animals, hate the 
sight of tigers, and invariably kick up a row whenever they observe one 
prowling suspiciously about. None of the hunters could see the beast, 
although a native, it seemed, whispered into his master’s ear, “ Bagh” 
(tiger). Bass, to my ear, would have been more agreeable. They saw 
Bagh at last. 

“Quickly, however, he ” [that is Hawkes, one of the trio] “ caught sight of an object 
moving in the shade, and as it passed across a more open space, saw it was a tiger, 
sneaking along with head and body low; its whole back, from the snout to the setting 
on of the tail, appeared to form one straight line. Hawkes rolled over the tiger, but 
did not mortally wound it. The beast reached the base of the rocky height, and 
making a desperate spring, managed to gain a hold with its fore-paws upon the top, 
but its flat and slippery face presented nothing on which to fix its hind-feet, or to give 
it purchase to assist in dragging itself bodily to the top.” 

At this critical juncture the attendant bolted with the third gun—a 
disagreeable habit in which Eastern helps are given to indulge. 

“So the hunter clubbed his gun, and brought it down with force on the head of the 
tiger, as it rested snarling between its paws within a few feet of the striker. The 
beast winced, but did not let go its hold; indeed, appeared to redouble its efforts to 
effect a lodgment. The stock flew into splinters as it came into contact with the 
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hard skull of the tiger; but Hawkes continued to belabour him with the barrels, 
Despite the desperate blows, the beast maintained his position ; and had he not been 
weakened by his wounds, would probably have made good his object. Suddenly it 
emitted a short, low roar, a quiver seemed to run through it, its jaws relaxed, its eyes 
lost their fire, its hold of the rock gave way, and it fell back, crashing among the 
boulders of rock and bushes, into the nullah below.” 


A careful perusal of Captain Newall’s hunting exploits in the East 
will not be time wasted, if the reader cares for hunting followed as a 
pastime only. The author’s manner is often racy and laughable ; 
nevertheless, the book has many faults which the author will do well 
to amend, if it runs to a second edition. It needs a more concise 
arrangement of materials; the dialogue is particularly meagre, and 
there is a want of care in the management of various minor matters ; 
there is no lack of capital material, but greater care and skill should 
have been expended in building it into a popular volume of 
adventures. 

We hail it as a stride, rather than a step, in the right direction, that 
gentlemen who hunt and shoot in distant countries are beginning to 
devote a good deal of attention to the habits of the creatures they pur- 
sue, noting carefully the singular artifices they severally employ in 
order to preserve and protect themselves against their natural enemies, 
the systems they adopt for building their dwelling-places, storing 
winter-provisions, if they are gnawers,or how they capture their weaker 
neighbours, if they are flesh-feeders. All and every living thing is 
worthy of careful observation. Physiology and anatomy can be learned 
in a snug room; but the habits of the various denizens peopling the 
land and the water can only be acquired by those who devote them- 
selves to the rough life of wanderers. 


i EL Oe 


THE PERCY SUPPORTERS. 


HE recent changes in the inheritance of the great title of 
Northumberland, involve an heraldic question of some 
interest, as to the supporters used by, or appropriate to, 
the head of that princely house. 





The late duke, while Lord Prudhoe, bore the supporters of his 
brother the 3rd duke, differenced by a golden anchor on the dexter, 
and an azure crescent on the sinister lion. The present duke, as 
Earl of Beverley, had for supporters the Percy lion on the dexter, 
and the Poynings’ unicorn on the sinister, as borne by the heads of the 
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family, with some exceptions, up to the commencement of the pre- 
sent century; but differenced on the shoulder with the ancient badge, 
the locket, found on the seal of Hotspur. 

It may be questioned, now that the Percy barony, with its claims 
upon the title of Poynings, has been diverted into another family, 
whether it is desirable to retain any association with a peerage to 
which, in the opinion of some eminent authorities, the house of 
Northumberland have never been entitled. On the other hand, it 
may be urged that a supporter used by the 4th and 7th earls, and 
found upon the garterplate of Henry, 5th earl, in 1527, and Henry, 
gth earl, in 1632, which was deemed, too, most appropriate to the 
heir in 1774, cannot reasonably be cavilled at, if retained by a family 
who inherited it from their ancestor, the 2nd duke, and have eighty 
years of precedent for using it, in preference to a supporter for 
which, as may be easily shown, there is the faintest possible claim of 
heraldic propriety. 

The lion guardant or, collared componé of argent and azure (some- 
times ermine and azure), appears first as a supporter to the arms of 
the 6th earl, in the decadence of true heraldic taste during the Tudor 
era. The collar componé has an evident reference to the house of 
Somerset, who used the componé bordure of argent and azure round 
the royal escutcheon, as a token of left-handed descent from the 
Plantagenet stem. The descent intended to be commemorated by 
the assumption of this supporter, was through the mother of the 6th 
earl, Catherine, daughter and co-heir of Sir Robert Spencer (by 
Eleanor his wife, daughter and at length co-heir of Edmund Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset) from John of Gaunt: a connection at that time 
likely to be acceptable to, the reigning house. It is not impossible 
that the marriage of the 7th earl with Anne, daughter of Henry 
Somerset, Earl of Worcester, may have tended to induce that earl 
to adopt occasionally the collared lion; but the unicorn was his 
recognised supporter ; and thus it is legitimately found on the garter- 
plate of Henry, gth earl. Moreover, when the interregnum of 
FitzRoys and Seymours had passed away, and after the death of the 
heiress of the Barony of Percy (whose own arms were supported by 
the unicorn), the supporters considered by so eminent an authority 
as Beatson, the most appropriate to her son, Hugh, the 2nd duke, 
were on the dexter the lion azure, on the sinister the unicorn argentz.* 





® Beatson, MS., A.D. 1800, Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
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But supposing that the scruple to which I have already referred 
should deter the present noble head of the house from continuing to 
use a supporter which might, by captious criticism, be held to be 
more of an appendage to the Percy barony than to the Northum- 
berland dukedom, need he necessarily revert to the comparatively 
modern arrangement, devised by the bad taste of Tvudor heralds, and 
perpetuated by the still more questionable skill of those of the 18th 
century? The earls of Northumberland supported their escutcheon 
by two lions, and these, which in the earlier seals were both simply 
rampant, i.¢e., in profile, and coward, i.e., with tails reflexed (a posi- 
tion due to the exigencies of the seal engraver), in the time of the 
4th earl take something like the modern shape of a lion rampant in 
profile on the dexter; a full-faced or guardant lion on the sinister. 
But the adoption of the lion affrontée was antecedent to the Somerset 
alliance, and was borrowed from their ancient cognisance, the white 
lion gorged with a crescent, found upon the signet of the 2nd earl, 
and (the colour of the lion being changed to gold) used to support 
the banner of the 3rd earl. The great stone lion at Warkworth 
Castle wears round his neck the crescent, just as the Celtic torque 
was worn round the necks of men. And such a supporter would 
have the advantage of placing in legitimate juxtaposition with the 
arms that crescent-badge which no mutation of family can impair 
the right to assume, connected as it seems invariably to have been 
with the absolute possession of the earldom of Northumberland. 

It would appear, therefore, that there is no heraldic necessity for 
the retention of the componé collar; but that either the unicorn or 
the lion collared with a crescent would be preferable as a sinister 
supporter, marking descent from the 4th earl; while the lion now in 
use is only derived from the 6th. 


W. K. Ritanp Beprorp. 
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THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


=e HE Andria of Terence was performed by the Queen’s Scholars 

| on the nights of the 18th, 18th, and 20th of December. 
The popularity of Terence at Westminster has not in the 
ms slightest degree diminished. Some five or six years since it 
seemed that Latin plays in general were about to be erased from thie list 
of actual dramas, and that Plautus was to be elevated at the expense of 
Terence. But the older dramatist was not adequately represented by the 
Trinummus, and, although that somewhat heavy work has been repeated 
since the date of its first revival, it has always left a feeling in the 
audience that any one of the recognised four plays of Terence would be 
much more acceptable. This year, the Andria, in the due order of things, 
again took its place on the stage; everybody is satisfied, and on each 
of the three nights the old Dormitory was so densely crowded that a 


contemplation of the performance indicated no little zeal on the part of 
the spectators. 


The following was the cast :— 


C. F. Maude. 
L. Shapter. 
W. C. Davies. | 


E, Giles. 
Pamphilus. .. . PERSONZ MUTE. 


Byrrhia H. R. DaPré. Servi Simants 4's { r. x. rcs wal 

That the play was well and equally performed need scarcely be stated. 
The young actors were this year all thoroughly well disciplined, and a 
year never passes in which three or four of them do not exhibit a 
genuine histrionic talent. Davus, regarded as the type of astute slaves 
in general, commonly bears away the palm; but though the Davus of 
the present thoroughly knew his business and brought out his points, 
we missed in him some of that sly chuckling enjoyment of mischief 
which we remember in his best predecessors. Simo, “the first old 
man,” the property by prescriptive right of the Captain of the School, 
who spoke the prologue, was sustained with becoming earnestness ; 
while Chremes, the “second old mau,” by no means approaching him 
in importance, gained for himself considerable weight by the truthful- 
ness of his impersonation. ‘The character of the grief-stricken Pam- 
philus, who had the most showy speech in the play, offered good oppor- 
tunities, which were not lost by Mr. E. C. Bovill, while Mr. Dixon 
threw into the lesser character of Charinus an amount of native im- 


petuosity that brought him more than commonly to the foreground. 


N. S. 1867, Vor. III. E 
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And of course the ladies of the tale, the prudent Mysis and the venerable 
Lesbia (especially the latter), offered plenty of occasions for mirth. 
The prologue and epilogue were as follows :— 


PROLOGUS.—1866. 


Paucis, Patroni, vos volo. Me scilicet 

Aliquid profari mos loci jubet vetus, 

Anni ut sermone breviter percurram vices. 

Cuivis statim hoc subibit,—ne nostro grege 

Praedam quam opimam falce mors tulerit fera : 

Unum ® qui procerum clarus inter ordines 

Busto properato filius accessit patri : 

Dein alterum” lugemus, haud nostrum quidem, 

(Utinam id liceret gloriari) sed suo 

Honore apud nos accumulandum, feriis 

Elector toties qui interfuerit annuis : 

Hunc, Academie lumen et decus suce 

Fors improvisa quam subito exstinctum tulit! 

Tilum¢ autem qualem preadicem, qui raptus 
est 

Totius pene vir Indiw primarius ! 

Emissus hisce qui quondam é penetralibus 

Aliis laborem impendit et operam suam 

Alibi degebat vitam: at nihilo secius 

Si veré dictum est “in puero fingi virum ” 

Tum totus ille noster est: has parvulus 

Intravit wdes : omni defunctum gradu 

Incisa porte saxa commemorant notis : 


Nec ille sedem spreverat puertie 

Nee quamvis in remota avectus littora 

Nostrum est oblitus unquam : quem nunc India 

Ecclesie pontificem tutorem patrem 

Meret peremptum, nec scit in demortui 

Tanto non impar oneri quis subeat locum? 
Porro autem, ad alia ut sermo declinct 

meus, 

Primum quidem illud vos monitos sané velim, 

Quod, siquid forte commodi speravimus 

Lege ex ferend4 Capituli aut pactis dari, 

Id omne adhuc speratur —acceptum est nihil. 

Tum Lusuum vyolumen in lucem novum 

Prodit,—quod credo, sedulo parabitis— 

Aperite —quevis ibi testatur pagina 

Favor ille vester quam prolixus hactenus 

Puerilibus hic arriserit conatibus : 

Eadem facultas nunc fit—utimini, precor ! 

Ego vel viritim non fugiam suffragia, 

Ac mulieres vocentur in partes simul, 

Seu per tabellas sive calculos placet 

More ut Latinoque Atticoque et Anglico 

Mox universis comprobetur fabula. 


EPILOGUS IN ANDRIAM.—1866. 


Smro—Curemrs—(In Simo’s house, the former 
with his favourite Blue-books.) 


Srv.—Nosti, care Chreme, quam sim conquestus 
Athenis 
Seepe mihi cives displicuisse meos! 
Me contemplando sublimius usque volantem 
Attica turba dicax est ubi risit! Cur.—lIta 
est. 
Sim.—Forsitan esse potest. Nunc Westmonas- 
ensis 
(Soli Lambeth num metra falsa placent ?) 
Me Plebes (utinam illa magis plebeia fuisset !) 
Qui vice defungar deligit ipsa sua. 
Cur.—At ;tibi pro Patria si tanta libido mo- 
lendi, 
Ampla satis fuerint emolumenta, vide. 
Ergo pius tueare tuos! Est Pamphilus—Huic 
tu= 
Imponas quidvis ponderis—et fugiet-— 
Otia res inter sumit placidissima agendas, 
ra idem mir4 sedulitate capit! 
Nulli suppeditat nil fandi copia major ; 
Scribaque quo soleat scribere more, tenet. 
(Pretending to write.) 
En! lege! “Si qua ratis fuerit perfecta, re- 
fingas 
** Quamprimum—Domini sic voluere mei.” 
Quid pote simplicius? Sm.—Privatis publica 
preestant 
Jura. Cur.—Hic annond publica quis re- 
putet ? 





® The late Marquis of Lansdowne. 
> The late Rev. Dr. Whewell. 
¢ The late Bishop Cotton of Calcutta, 


Stw.—Tum studet hic rebus mediocriter omni- 
bus; at nunc 
Scire aliquid scribas queestio iniqua jubet. 
Puncta nec ulla lucratur equos aluisse, ca- 
nesque : 
Ipse saginandus, ne male currat, erit. 
Hoc age. Nunc populi ratio que constet alendi 
Curia me docilis tota monente capit. 
Auditu. Hine quod deest, id suppetit inde; 
premitque 
Defectum stabili Copia lege comes. 
Plurimaque inter se efficiunt contraria pacem, 
Communesque, suis qui studet, auget opes. 
Quaque immensa roté currunt commercia verum 
Stare putes, in se tam cito versa redit. 

Et motut ranquilla suo labentia—(Znter Davus 
and Pampuitus, the former in much 
excitement.) 

Dav.—Sursum 
Deorsum, hue atque illue cuncta videbis 
agi! 

Cur.—Istam stare rotam reveri dixerim. Sm. 
— Olivo 

Est opus infuso: sicea enim in axe crepat ! 

Dav.—Panicus exagitat fora mercenaria terror: 

Implet_turba minax aut stupefacta vias. 
Mercurium subita rapuit vertigine Bacchus, 
Pridem cana Fides jam sua fata subit. 

A summo strepuit Jano “Date, reddite’’ ad 
imum, 

**Accipe’”’ prene aures dedidicere mes! 
Monstra vides. Swvisinter se convenit ursis: 
Cervus abit fugiens, qui modo taurus erat ! 
Usque adeo turbatur Agra, pecudumque magis- 

tris 
Immo hominum~-res est consolidata parum! 
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Cur.—(Zo Pampnitus, who stands by de- 
jectedly.) 

Quid tibi fit? Nam pace tua, gener optime, 
dicam, 

Non bene nummatum nescio quid redoles! 
Pamp.—Emi spem pretio. Crescenti foenore 

victa (turning his pockets inside out) 

Evolat excusso spes malefida sinu ! 

Dulcis erat pauper, nunc quanto dulcior uxor, 

Quod tua (¢o Cur.) lege manent salva—talenta 

decem! (Weeps.) 

S11r.—Quum nequeas fusum lactis revocare 
liquorem, 

Paree, precor, lacrimis cor cruciare meum ! 
His igitur missis, quiddam exquisitius audi, 

Intima jam rerum disce, tuique simul. 
Principio constet nihil esse, quod esse videtur, 

Sic specie rerum ne capiare, cave! 

Lucum ligna putes? Pamp. (aside, exhibiting 
bills and worthless securities) —Vestros 
mox credo futuros 

Ligna, soluturos nomina que mihi sunt ! 
Sim. (taking the lappet of Davus’ coat)— 
Hane lanam credas? Dav.—Ex parte ego cot- 

tona duco! 

Stu.—Ut cauponaris verba, sapisque nihil! 
Dav.—Me stolidum! Teneo! Omnis inest tibi 

lana cerebro ; 

Non lucus, sed tu ligneus ipse caput! 

Sim. —‘* Verberibus casum’”’—Day.—‘‘ Bona 
verba ”— 

Snr.—Quid haud sit, habetis, 

Materies ; quid sit, nune didicisse velim! 
Est—(elegis properi victis succurrite Iambi) ; 

Est—* Possibilitas sentiendi permanens !” 
Pamru., (looking sadly at Sn10o)— 

Hei mihi,; delirat! Juvenis miserescite, 

cives, 
Qui videt ante diem consenuisse patrem ! 

(To Sta0o).—Devenies actus tu casu ergastula, 
ni te 

Filius usque pius servet,—opesque tuas ! 
Siu.—Esse Ego summa potest rerum me ipso 

ipsior, aut jam 

Omnia in immensum multiplicata—nihil, 
Ecquid tertium habes? Dav.—Utrumque redibit 

eodem, 

Tu nihili quum sis! 

hero? 

Siu. (showing half-a-crown, and putting it into 
his pocket) — 

Exemplum in zona 
preebet, 

Hance tu me manibus tangere posse putas? 
Dav. (looking wistfully after the half-crown).— 
Non equidem tetigi; vix aspexisse colorem 

Me memini! Sim.—Re ipsi non potiare 

minus ! 

(Davus makes signs to Pampntvs, and picks 

Srmo’s pocket.) 

Sim.—Scilicet ex ipso te evolvitur omnis imago, 

Quam quoties meditans mens sibi querit— 

adest? 
(Feeling for the half-crown.] 

Mens ubi queerit (finds it gone), abest! (Zo D.)— 
Haben’ ergo, Dave, mali fons? 

Dav,—Tangere quod non sit, quomodo habere 

queam ? 

Tu nihilo potiare minus! Mihi imagine nummi 
(taking a look at it). 


Pam.—Tun’ maledicis 


hee defossa pecunia 
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Jam nova mutetur poculi imago meri. 
Jamque ego fors duplici letabor imagine rerum 
Non amens, sed, te precipiente, bimens! 
Sim.—Quin quadrupes vincire, bimens ! 
(Enter Caantnvs, as an exquisite, with battered 
hat, and other signs of discomposure.) 
Cuar.—Vix Urbe quicta, 
Rixa suburbanis saltibus orta nova est! 
Meque Cavendisse dulcissima qumque loguentem 
Proturbavit humi plebs violenta, ferox ! 
Postulat ut liceat suffragia ferre viritim! 
Questa quod invideant heec sibi jura Patres! 
Carnis idem cui sit—nee dispar sanguinis humor, 
Que plusquam proceres ederit. Day.—Et 
biberit. 
Sim.—Commendaticium per me jus istud habeto: 
Quod proprium usurpet mox muliebre genus. 
Cuar.—Si braccata audit medicine Lesbia doc- 
trix, 
Nonne Senatricem sat bene preestat anus? 
Pamphile, morigerus ‘sponse, cui nupseris, 
esto! 
Tutor, amicus, ea est Virque, Paterque tibi? 
Pamp.—Ex ipsi audivi decies quid senserit. 
Ips4 
Quamprimum incipiam nunc preeunte loqui! 
(Taking up a piece of needlework and imitating 
GLycERIvM.) 
** Ni bene vestitus, me suffragante, Senator 
‘‘Nullus erit ; saltat qui bene, presideat ! 
** Annus erit nullus non Bissextilis; et hac vox 
‘* Fasta luce sonet pro tribus una ‘ Volo !’ 
** Deinde Parisiacam sit in urbem justa meandi 
Copia.” Sim.—Quid? Patriam descruisse 
potes? 
Pamp.—‘‘ Omne solum forti patria est; (ita 
tradidit auctor 


“Teicuaxag) audendo quod sibi quisque 
capit.” 

Cuar.—Palladi, uti par est, Mars commodat 
arma, 


Pamr.—BPenigne 
Ipsa sua per se prelia vincit acu. 
Cuar.—Hic bonus est? (to Pamp.) Melior pars 
altera! At optimus instat ! 

Sic Medium interpres, quod ferit umbra, lego! 
(A rap is heard from within Stmo’s Table. 
Enter several Queen’s Scholars.) 
Cuar.—Spiritus intus agit! (Raps.) Sim, Quam 

vivax ! (Raps.) 
Dav.—CEdipus adsum ! 
Verberibus sensds doctus inesse satis! (Raps.) 
Dav.— (Interpreting) 
‘In Patriam Populwmgue salus (raps) Petri 
Zide redundat ! 
“* Perdita qui reparet perditus, Arca dabit!” 
(Raps.) 
(Table cloth is removed, and discovers the lost 
box. Raps.) 


Cuar.—Visne exire! (Raps.) Dav.—Volo! 
(Impatient Raps.) 
Siw.—Retegas. CHar.—Crepat ostium ab 
umbra, 


(The lid of the lost box is removed, and a ragged 
Q. S. rises up slowly out of the box, and at 
last steps out on to the stage.) 

Pamp.—Sordida quadra? Sim.—Caputque! 

Cuar.—Et toga! Omn. - Totus adest! 

Cnan.— Umbra prius, nota evadis substantia lege, 

Qua solet has intra crescere tiro fores, 


E2 
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Q. S. (to Cuan.) 
Quam ventosa nimis paleas diffundit inanes 
Lingua! (Jo Pame.) Domum vacuam 
clausa fenestra decet ! 
(To Siu.)—Si melius morata velis respublica 
perstet, 
Sint quaque octone ferie in hebdomade! 
Sintque dies intercisi quotcunque supersunt ! 
Sic demum accipias otia justa, Labor : 
Quotque elementa docent, totidem dent crustula 
blandi 
Doctores—blandi si quid inesse potest. 
Certeturque probis, ut pretereantur, asellis, 
Quique minus sapeat, preemia plura ferat. 
Tuque malam in rem abeas, legum farrago 
malarum, 
(Throws a Kennedy’s Grammar on the stage.) 
Que civem prohibes libera verba loqui ! 
Day.—Optima nota mala est res. Jam subit 
horridus alter, 
Vocibus hauranimis, dentifragisque liber ! 
Hoctantum. Primus liber ille sit ultimus, oro. 
Q.8.—Quod labor ut vitet Consociatus onus, 
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Ite Magistrorum Capitali obsistite fraudi ; 
Ferrum dum candet, jam feriamus! Omn.—Ita. 
Sim.—Tu mihi cede, puer, cui vite longior 
usus 
Jam senium obducat, quartus et annus eat. 
Me meliora docent, quorum sunt nomina muri 
Tnscripti, laudem nacta labore cohors ! 
E saxis, saxo ni cor sit durius ipso, 
Hausimus antiqua Relligione fidem. 
Quod tibi detur, agas. Operosam fodere certo 
Concupit amplecti mens operosa manum, 
Quodque habeat sibi quisque boni, in commune 
reponat ; 
Non pudet hunc, alii que posuere, frui. 
Quicunque ad n contendit asymbolus 
illam, 
Non conviva, malus sed parasitus adest. 
Nos adeo vobis pueri, pro parte virili, 
Ut bene ceenetis, quod pote, contulimus. 
Ecquis habet, que pro parvis potiora rependat? 
Lingua soni, plausis dextera inanis erit ? 
Quanté spe, vite, partes grex noster agendas 
Suscipiet, vester si favor omen erit ! 





0. 20 


NUGA LATINA.—No. XI. 


THE BEGGAR MAID. 


Her arms across her breast she laid ; 

She was more fair than words can say: 
Barefooted came the beggar maid 

Before the King Cophetua. 


In robe and crown the king stepped down, 
To meet and greet her on her way : 

It is no wonder,” said the lords, 
“ She is more beautiful than day.” 


As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen : 

One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 
One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 


So sweet a face, such angel grace, 
In all that land had never been : 
Cophetua swore a royal oath— 
“This beggar maid shall be 
queen.” 


my 


TENNYSON, 


| VIRGO MENDICANS. 
| 
| Composuir duplices virgo trans pectora 


? 
|  Candidaquam fueritlingua referre negat: 
_ Et mendicanti similis nudataque plantas 
| Cophetud coram rege puella venit. 
| Ipse coronatus princeps ostroque decorus 
| Blandus ad occursum virginis ire parat : 
| “Quid mirum?” proceres uno simul ore 
susurrant, 
“ Pulchrior heec ipso sole puella nitet.” 
Qualis seepe poli per nubila luna renidet, 
| Illa, licet vili tegmine, talis erat: 
Hic teretes suras, alter collaudat ocellos, 
Et vultum et Veneres ille nigramque 
comam. 
| Digna adeo superis facies et gratia forme, 
Nunquam illis fuerat conspicienda locis : 
| Rex ait, “ Huic inopi (juro per sceptra) 
puellze 
Imperium dabitur participare meum.” 


| 
| 
| 


H, HoLpen. 





General Ruthven. 


GENERAL RUTHVEN. 
MONG tthe varied characters who figure in the great 


drama of the Civil War, by no means the least interesting, 
though certainly by far the least remembered, is the 
. one whose name stands at the head of this paper, 
Patrick Ruthven, Earl of Forth and Brentford, general-in-chief of 
the king’s army from 1642 to 1644. Not only has the memory of 
this gallant old man suffered from neglect, but from obloquy. He 
served a losing cause with dogged fidelity ; yet on the defeat of his 
party, he escaped the penalty so cruelly exacted from many of his 
comrades. His failing, too, was one which ever debars a man of 
action from attaining the highest rank of success. He had yet the 
additional misfortune of having made, by his blunt honesty, an enemy 
of one of those men who have the power of damning to everlasting 
fame ; and we can hardly be surprised that an impression prevails in 
the minds even of those few who know more of him than his name, 
that he was a genuine soldier of fortune, the prototype of Walter 
Scott’s Dalgetty, a rough, rash, brutal, reckless partisan, encumbered 
by no principles which would distress him when the surrender of his 
master absolved him from his allegiance. That he should have been 
twice restored from forfeiture seems, to the believers in Clarendon’s 
faithfulness, a proof of his easy compliance with the principles 
against which he had fought, while his habits gained credence for the 
stories of successes ill-followed up, or irritating bravado persisted in 
to the prejudice of the royal interest. His very portrait was attri- 
buted to another man, and hung in Oxford as that of Prince Maurice. 
No monumental inscription recorded his celebrity ; no heirs were 
left to perpetuate his honours. Creatures of the most obscure 
origin and doubtful reputation found biographers and eulogists ; while 
the trusted servant of Gustavus, and the successful rival of the fiery 
Rupert, was almost or altogether forgotten. Yet, clearly, his history 
must be worth a brief share of attention ; and even upon the basis of 
the few facts possible to comprise in a short sketch, will be found to 
refute much of the slanderous discredit which has gathered round 
his name. 
Patrick Ruthven was the great grandson of William, first Lord 
Ruthven—ancestor of the Earls of Gowrie, whose strange and 
tragical story has afforded so much material for theory and romance— 
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by his second wife, Christian Forbes. His grandfather, indeed, 
was the only legitimate issue, according to English law, of the old 
lord, inasmuch as the first wife’s children were all born before mar- 
riage: according to Scots’ custom, however, he ranked but as a 
cadet, though he seems to have been a man of substance ; and among 
his lands are recorded those of Liberton, where, as the readers of 
the “ Heart of Mid Lothian” will remember, Reuben Butler after- 
wards plied the scholastic tawse. 

Like many a bonny Scot of his day, Ruthven carried his sword to 
the market where honour was of promptest purchase, preferring, like 
a cavalier of spirit, to follow the fortunes of the Lion of the North, 
the invincible Gustavus, rather than waste his prowess in petty 
Scottish feuds, or inglorious British expeditions commanded by un- 
worthy favourites. 

When the King of Sweden besieged Riga in 1621, Ruthven held 
a colonel’s command in his army ; and during the ten years which 
intervened between that siege and the battle of Leipsic, at which he 
commanded a brigade, doubtless took his share in the many mighty 
petty leaguers, storms, and onslaughts which made the Protestant 
hero’s service irresistibly delectable to all true-bred cavaliers, as 
Dalgetty has it. Our hero was high in the favour of Gustavus for 
two reasons: the first, his gallant behaviour in the field; the second, 
and more singular, that he was possessed of so strong a head as to be 
a match for the insatiable topers whom it was necessary for the 
Swedish monarch, from policy or courtesy, occasionally to entertain. 
In 1631, when the Elector of Saxony and other Protestant princes 
were entertained by Gustavus at Halle, the king took Monro by the 
shoulder, and said in a whisper, ‘*1 wish, Monro, you could be master 
of the bottles and glasses to-night in the absence of old Major-general 
Sir Patrick Ruthven; but you want a strength of head to relieve me 
on such an occasion, and make your way through an undertaking of 
so extraordinary a nature.” Gustavus, after the surrender of Ulm 
in the same year, made Ruthven governor of the place, ‘* by way,” 
says Harte, “of a reputable sinecure,’’ as his majesty never liked 
any general turned of sixty, and Sir Patrick had nearly arrived at that 
age. Shortly afterwards he showed his appreciation of his services 
by a grant of the county of Kirchberg, worth some eighteen hundred 
pounds a-year, part of the confiscated estates of the great Counts 
Fugger of Augsburgh, the most considerable family which at that 
era had been ennobled -by merchandise. It would seem that the 
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government of Ulm was scarcely the sinecure which Harte would 
represent it. It was the magazine of the royal army, as well as a 
refuge and rendezvous in case of disaster, so that it required an able 
and vigilant commander, more particularly as Gustavus appears to have 
been unable to spare more that 1200 men for its defence. The 
general performed his duty not only with credit against the enemy, 
but by his vigilance suppressed two conspiracies in their infancy, this 
being part of the good service for which he was gratified by the 
Kirchberg estate. 

In fact, he had acquired not only wealth but reputation by his 
foreign service ; as Dugdale says, ‘“‘ from his youth trained up in 
the wars of Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Livonia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Prussia, and Germany, he had gained no little skill and honour ;” 
and it was no doubt with satisfaction that Charles I., now about to 
embark on that contest which was to end so disastrously for him, 
received the tender of the services of so experienced a soldier as 
Gustavus’s ‘ field-marshal of the bottles.” 

Upon the 22nd of June, 1639, the Castle of Edinburgh having 
been delivered to the Marquis of Hamilton, General Ruthven was 
made governor, and the garrison reinforced with soldiers from 
England. The political and religious atmosphere of Scotland was at 
that period. in a volcanic condition, though the short peace of Ber- 
wick had but just been concluded; and Charles, no doubt, wished 
to have in the principal fortress of his northern kingdom a man of 
military knowledge, in whom he might thoroughly confide. Ruthven 
was not long in gaining some experience of the spirit which animated 
one class of the population ; for on the 2nd of July, ‘coming in 
coach with the Lord Treasurer and Lord Kinnoul from the castle 
thro’ the high street of Edinburgh, the devout wives who at first put 
life in the cause,” says Guthry’s memoir, “ did now, when it was in 
danger to be buried, restore it again, by invading them, and throwing 
stones at them.” During the winter the dissension increased, and 
one of the complaints made by Charles was, that Lieut.-General the 
Lord Ettrick (for to this dignity he had been advanced) had been 
refused stone, timber, and other material, to strengthen the works of 
that fortress, which the burghers of Edinburgh were now openly 
blockading. Ruthven had threatened to cannonade the town, but 
refrained from so doing, while the citizens constructed impromptu 
fortifications of horse-litter and midden, as high, says the contempo- 
rary account in the ‘“*‘ Memoire of the Somervilles,”’ as the tops of 
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the highest houses. At length, early in June, 1640, hostilities openly 
began. The governor had refused to allow the regalia of Scotland— 
then, as now, in the custody of the castle—to be borne before the 
Parliament on their meeting. An arrow was shot over the castle 
wall, with a letter fastened to it, requiring him to surrender in forty- 
eight hours. The reply was conveyed by the thunder of his cannon. 
The Parliament gratified their resentment by declaring his property 
forfeited to the public use, and, egged on by their evil genii, the fanatical 
preachers, compelled General Lesly, against his better judgment, to 
turn the blockade into a formal siege. A full account of this trans- 
action has been preserved by the pen of James Somerville of Drum, 
who, like Montrose and many other loyal Scotsmen, was at that time 
an officer of the Covenanting army. His narrative is very amusing 
from its naive candour: not attempting to conceal his admiration for 
his foemen, or his contempt for those “ zealotes of the feminine 
complectione,” to whom, and their allies the ministers, he attributes 
the mismanagement of the assault. Of.the four batteries raised 
against the castle, one only was effective, he says, being planted on 
the Castle Hill, north of the High Street, about sixty paces from the 
Spur outwork of the castle. Somerville’s opinion is considerably 
supported by the fact that this was the spot selected by Cromwell for 
the situation of his only battery when besieging the castle in 1650. 
Here Somerville himself was stationed, and in right of this position, 
after a cannonade on both sides of more noise than effect, he had the 
right of commanding the storming party, who were directed to 
assault the castle when the mine, which they were pushing under the 
Spur outwork, should have created a breach. The sentinels of the 
garrison, however, detected the operations of the besiegers, and by 
the Governor's orders removed their cannon from the Spur, and 
quietly retired to the second rampart. On the explosion taking place, 
Somerville’s men, who had rushed in with the expectation of forcing 
their way forward through the same passage as the retreating 
defenders of the outwork, found themselves fairly entrapped like our 
soldiers in the Redan; exposed to a -cross fire, and unable to reach 
their antagonists. Their supports, too, were cut off; the officer in 
command being wounded, and the men losing heart ; so that the 
storming party were fain to shelter behind a low wall, and await some 
favourable chance of escape. While thus situated, Ruthven addressed 
Somerville by name, begging him to withdraw his men, “ under the 
favour of my shot ; I have no pleasure in the fall of so many gallant 
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men.”’ Somerville, however, stood resolutely to his post until Lesly 
himself commanded him to retire ; conduct which, after the surrender 
of the castle, called forth the personal eulogium of Lord Ettrick, 
accompanied by the gift of his own sword to the gratified biographer. 

After sustaining with unabated courage the attacks of the national 
army for more than three months, Ruthven found his garrison, by 
no means strong originally, so reduced in numbers by the ravages of 
disease, occasioned by the want of water and of fresh provisions, as 
scarcely to be able to furnish sentinels for the walls. Rumours of 
peace between Charles and his Scottish subjects were also rife, and 
may have assisted to induce Ruthven to parley for terms. His white 
flag was replied to by the visit of an embassy from the committee of 
estates, whom he entertained with the politic abundance of liquor 
he had learned to offer by his German experience, not permitting 
them either to enter the castle beyond the porter’s lodge in the third 
gate, lest they should discover the sad state of the garrison. The 
ultimate result of this conference was the surrender of the castle on 
highly honourable terms ; for, quoth the gallant commander, “If I 
thought the surrender should bring in question my loyalty, I would 
leave my bones there.” They marched down to Newhaven with 
arms and baggage, and colours flying, with six pieces of cannon, 
escorted by a regiment of foot to keep off the “rascalitie,” who, 
debarred from stone-throwing by the armed force, as well as by the 
voluntary presence of some of the principal nobility of the patriotic 
party, contented themselves with a shower of execrations, wishing 
Ruthven and his accomplices at the bottom of the sea. The digni- 
fied demeanour of the old general, who disdained to cast an eye upon 
his revilers, and marched down the street with the same grace as if 
he were at the head of an army, awakens the evident admiration of 
Somerville, no less than does his liberality, as evidenced by a gratuity 
of 20/. (query Scots) to the soldiers who guarded him. At New- 
haven he embarked for England, and on the 11th of November he 
was restored from forfeiture by the Scottish Parliament, at the 
instance of his old comrade and late opponent, Lesly ; though, as 
Bishop Guthry shrewdly remarks, nothing was done for the restoring 
of his money. 

He joined Charles at Shrewsbury in August, 1642, and, though 
a field-marshal of the army, was present at the battle of Edgehill, 
in the capacity of second-in-command of the cavalry under Prince 


Rupert. Upon the death of the Earl of Lindsey, October 23rd, he 
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succeeded to the post of general-in-chief. In fact, probably to his 
advice is attributable the event of Edgehill; for we find that he 
concurred with Rupert in the advice as to the order of battle, the 
adoption of which gave Lindsey so much offence that he insisted 
upon serving as a colonel only at the head of one of the brigades. 
Immediately after the engagement Ruthven petitioned the king to 
allow him to make forced marches to London with the horse and 
3000 foot, trusting to surprise the parliamentary party. His proposal 
was however rejected by the influence of the civilians about Charles’s 
person, between whom and the bluff soldier no great love appears to 
have existed. Clarendon’s character of him is evidently that of a 
hostile witness, but one trait is so natural that we can easily imagine 
that it was the result of shrewd observation. Like Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in a later generation, the veteran was afflicted with a 
convenient deafness ; and if any thing happened to be mooted which 
it was not convenient for him to hear, “‘ he shifted his trumpet, and 
only took snuff.” Bishop Guthry tells us that Ruthven often 
warned Charles of the impolicy of being led by the advice of men 
who had deserted the Parliament for his side, and we gather that he 
advocated generally amore straightforward policy than was accept- 
able either to the king or to his principal counsellors. 

He had a speedy opportunity of putting into practice his military 
knowledge. The king found himself at Brentford, on November 14th, 
confronted by the forces: of Essex, while Kingston and the other 
avenues of march by which he could avoid London were occupied 
by troops. Though negotiations for a truce were actually going on, 
- Essex kept advancing his posts, and in a council the necessity for an 
assault upon the Parliament’s army was affirmed, and a plan of 
attack resolved on, to which Ruthven no doubt listened with his 
usual imperturbable deafness. Leaving the council, he entirely 
deviated from the plan proposed, with such success as to annihilate 
the three regiments which garrisoned Brentford, and to lay open the 
passage to London itself. Charles shrank, however, from pushing 
his success to extremity, and the Londoners recovering from their 
panic, of which Whitelocke gives a ludicrous description, began to 
rally their forces. In the meantime the detachment posted at 
Kingston set off towards Southwark, with a view of crossing London 
Bridge to the assistance of the city, and thus opened a passage for 
Charles, of which he lost no time in availing himself. It is impos- 
sible to say what might have been the effect of a storm of London 
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when the panic caused by Edgehill and Brentford was in full swing ; 
but it is curious to see how much the behaviour of non-combatants 
then resembled what we know of their proceedings in the battles of 
our own time. While the two armies were facing each other at 
Brentford, and London was hurrying out her trainbands and appren- 
tices to reinforce Essex, a large number of horsemen were attracted 
by curiosity, who, upon the slightest symptom of an intention on the 
part of the royal troops to advance, put spurs to their nags, and fled 
back towards town. But the incidents of the Brentford fray have been 
touched by a masterhand in “* Woodstock,” and no meaner pen need 
essay to depict them. 

During the whole of the year 1643 Ruthven was at head-quarters 
with the king at Oxford, save when his experience was found 
necessary at the sieges of Bristol (where Clarendon says Prince 
Rupert, who usually has the credit of this exploit, wisely deferred 
the government of the action to him) and of Gloucester : at both of 
these, as well as at the first battle of Newbury, he added still more 
to his military reputation. In 1644 he was unfortunate in his first 
engagement, being with Hopton as a volunteer at Alresford, when 
he was defeated by Waller, whose numbers were superior: contrary 
to their usual habit, the royal cavalry behaved badly, the foot well, 
except the Irish. Forth and Hopton escaped to Basing House, and 
soon rejoined Charles at Oxford. On the 27th of May he had the 
title of Earl of Brentford conferred upon him, and on the 29th 
of June he avenged himself on his late conqueror, Waller, by routing 
his army at Cropedy Bridge, an exploit for which he received an 
augmentation to his arms; while the Scottish Parliament again 
vented their ire by forfeiting him at the Cross of Edinburgh without 
citation, in company with the Earl of Crawford and General King 
(19th or 26th July, 1644). In the month of September he was pre- 
sent at the complete dispersion of Essex’s army in Cornwall, and was 
with the king at the second battle of Newbury on the 27th of 
October, in which he was wounded in the head, his wife and his 
equipage also falling into the hands of the Parliamentary forces. 
When the king retreated to Wallingford the old General was unable 
to accompany him, but was carried to Dunnington Castle, which 
the rebels made overtures to him, through that singular political 
weathercock, General Urrie, to surrender into their hands—it need 
hardly be said without effect. Charles relieved the castle a fortnight 
afterwards ; and the gallant veteran, suffering from wounds and the 
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infirmities of age, appears to have taken no further active share in 
the campaign—his post of general-in-chief being conferred upon 
the fiery Rupert. 

His name appears, with that of many others, in the list of those 
excepted from pardon by the articles of Westminster, 11th of July, 
1646, to which demand the unfortunate Charles is said to have taken 
the greatest exception. He was, however, restored (probably by the 
influence of his old friend Lesly) from his Scottish forfeiture, and 
died near Dundee, in 1651, and was buried in the parish church of 
Monifieth, where no memorial of him exists, the ruined aisle in which 
he lay being choked up with rubbish. By his wife, Clara Barnard, 
who survived until 1679, he left three daughters, the eldest of whom 
married a gallant cavalier, Thomas Ogilvy (second son of the first 
Earl of Airlie), who was killed at Inverlochy, under Montrose, in 
1645; the second married Lord Forrester, by whom she had five 
children, who all assumed the name of Ruthven, a circumstance 
which induces a suspicion that in spite of his forfeitures he was able 
to retain some portion of his property ; the third married Major 
Pringle, of Whitebank, whose descendant is the present represen- 
tative of the Earl of Forth and Brentford. 

Though a soldier, and not a scholar, General Ruthven appears to 
have been by no means unready with his pen. One of his letters, to 
Algernon Earl of Northumberland, is quoted in a note to Harte’s 
“* Life of Gustavus Adolphus,” having been previously printed in 
the “ Cabala.” A collection of his papers is now making, which 
will shortly be printed at the expense of the Duke of Buccleuch, as 
his contribution to the Bannatyne Club, and will no doubt prove 
highly interesting to those who care, not only for the beaten highways 
and “storied urns ” of history, but for the byepaths of literature, and 
the neglected remains of those who in their lifetime played a 
prominent though unsuccessful part in the stirring events of im- 
portant eras in English politics. 
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THE PEERAGES, BLAZON, AND GENEALOGY." 


FN these days of colossal commercial enterprises, and no less 
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colossal failures, when lost cables are pulled up from the 
depths of the ocean, and submarine tunnels are talked of as 
an agreeable means of quick intercommunication between 
England and France, many are wont to despise those quaint devices, and 
cunning conceits, in which the science of blazon tells the story of noble 
deeds in all lands. Yet those who exclaim the most loudly against gene- 
alogy and heraldry are often eventually found ornamenting their carriage 
panels and their plate with bearings of questionable authenticity, but of 
undoubted pretension. We fear that there are many so-called “ Heraldic 
Artists” and “Genealogists” who make a livelihood by trading upon the 
credulity of their neighbours; and against such practices as well as 
against the elaborate “compilations” from unknown charter-chests which 
have obtained too easy an acceptance, “Sylvanus Urban,” to whom historic 
truth is always dear, feels bound to raise a protest. We do not exactly 
know the class who are tempted by the oft repeated advertisement offering 
to solve the question “ What is your crest and motto” for the small sum 
of—“ Plain sketch, 3s. 6d.; in heraldic colours, 6s.;” but we have 
plenty of evidence in the pages of the most popular and widely circu- 
lated Dictionaries of “ the Upper Ten Thousand,” that there is a syste- 
matic trade carried on, which, at the expense of truth and honour, 
professes to give many a nouveau riche the standing in social position 
that he seldom fails to covet. We cannot but regret that some of the 
most glaring of these cases should have received the “ imprimatur” of 
Ulster King, by repeated appearance in his well-known volumes. This 
it is which has caused the depreciation in historic value of his “‘ Landed 
Gentry,” while his “ Peerage,” partly, perhaps, owing to the greater 
danger to be apprehended by the “artists” in that quarter, and partly, 
perhaps, to the more general acquaintance with the descent of members 
of the Upper House, seems to be improving. 

The genealogical “ shadows” to which we have above alluded, have 
been fought more than once by very able pens,—by none more keenly 
and clearly than the author of ‘ Popular Genealogists, or the Art of 
Pedigree Making ;” » and readers of that well-timed and caustic drochure 
must one and all feel inclined to say, on laying it down, “God bless 
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your honours! any one but yourself would have seen they were wind- 
mills!” Nevertheless as the windmills are still too frequently taken 
for giants, a few words on our part may not be thought out of place. 
For we hold that in this matter of blazon and genealogy, as well as in 
history, which they illustrate, the old bardic motto—‘The Truth 
against the world,”—should be our watchword, and should form the 
standard from which no deviation is allowable. 

In looking through such “compilations” as the accounts of the 
“‘Coultharts of Coulthart and Collyn,” and the “ Bonars of Bonare, 
Keltye, Kilgraston, and Kimmerghame,” one hardly knows what most 
to admire, the ignorance of Scottish history and social distinctions, or 
the boldness with which all difficulties are met and impossibilities 
carried by storm! But we own to wondering how a king-at-arms 
should have so far allowed his kindly disposition and unwillingness 
to believe in the trickery of professional pedigree makers, to overcome 
the caution due to his position, and to chronicle imaginary alliances in 
the descent of so high a house as that of Erroll. Something perhaps 
may be attributed to the supineness of families in not being careful to 
prepare true accounts of their lineage for the genealogical dictionaries ; 
and it may be urged that if they did not complain, Sir Bernard was 
not to blame for suffering the admixture of falsehood with truth in his 
pages. We are sure, however, that if he had thought such was the 
case he would have been the first to desire its removal ; but unfor- 
tunately, whether from defective early historical training, or the desire 
to believe men generally to be better and truer than they really are, it 
would require the erasure of many a page of the “ Landed Gentry ” 
ere Sir Bernard Burke’s volume could be used with safety by the 
student of family history. 

Considerable looseness as to dates of even well-known epochs such 
as the Battles of Beaugé and Bannockburn, is observable in all the 
publications of “Ulster.” For instance, we have remarked that the 
date of “ Beaugé” varies periodically from 1421 to 1422. ‘The 
“ Extinct and Dormant Peerage” book of the latest issue (1866) 
has the latter date, which is incorrect. Again in the pedigree of 
Bonar of Keltie, to which we shall have occasion to refer in more 
detail presently, Sir Bernard speaks of a “battle of Bannockburn in 
1448.” This passes our understanding, for, as the author of 
“Popular Genealogists” observes, Bruce's battle it cannot be, and 
Sauchieburn, sometimes called the “ second Bannockburn,” was fought 
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in 1488. With beautiful disregard of possibility, “ William Bonare, 
of Keltye,” who is said in the pedigree to have “fought with his 
father and brother at Arbroath and Bannockburn,” is by the same 
authority made to die in 1478, a hundred and sixty-four years after 
Bruce’s victory, and ten years before Sauchie! We feel somewhat 
puzzled to account for the favour in which the battle of Beaugé is 
held by compilers of “popular genealogies ;” whether it is by reason 
of the absence of any good detailed history of that fight, or because as 
a scene of Scottish victory it seemed part of the fitness of things to 
work it in, we know not, but the fact is unquestionable that many 
stout knights who never lived are made to take part in the defeat and 
death of Thomas Plantagenet on the plains of Anjou. We should be 
glad to see a careful account of this battle, drawn from the best 
original sources (probably to be found in France), and distinguishing 
between those who really were present in the flesh, and those whose 
share in the laurels of Beaugé is due solely to the lively imagination of 
a nineteenth-century genealogical artist! The numerous competitors 
for the honour of slaying the Duke of Clarence would alone occupy a 
considerable portion of such a work. Armorial evidence seems to 
favour the claim always assertéd by the Carmichael family in Clydes- 
dale, although Sir Walter Scott enshrined the Knight of Swinton in 
his verse. But we all know that at Abbotsford, if anywhere, the say- 
ing, “blood is thicker than water” would have weight, and we cannot 
help remembering that the author of the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel ” 
was nearly related to the Swintons of Swinton. But we must turn to fresh 
errors. ‘I'hroughout the pedigree of “ Bonare of Bonare, Keltye, Kil- 
graston, and Kimmerghame” the designation of “ Master” is un- 
hesitatingly applied to the eldest sons of the lairds of Kilgraston and 
Keltye. How this adoption of a title peculiar to the Scottish peerage 
came to be admitted by “ Ulster,” we can hardly conceive; surely it 
is a case of “ dormitat Homerus.” It is little wonder that the author 
of “ Popular Genealogists” should exclaim of John Bonar (1747), 
“who bore the designation of Titular of Kilgraston,’ that he would 
“probably have sooner borne the designation of Great Mogul”! But 
how can we expect any closer adherence to ordinary rules of social 
distinction where Presbyterian ministers are turned into “ Jacobite 
soldiers, and invested with impossible attributes and harlequin titles 
never heard of in Scotland?” It is well to laugh at these follies; it 
were better still to correct them. It has been very pertinently pointed 
out that no little danger might accrue to the compilers of such pedigrees 
as Coulthart and Bonar, were they to be adduced in support of a 
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peerage claim, or a question of succession. Let genealogical artists 
ponder seriously the case of the earldom of Stirling, as mentioned in 
“ Popular Genealogists,” and consider whether they would care to find 
themselves in the position of the persons who led their unfortunate 
client to the bar of the High Court of Justiciary of Scotland, and 
only saved themselves by a timely flight to France. Compared to this 
by no means hypothetical danger, it is a light thing that “ artists” 
should exercise their ingenuity in framing confirmation charters by 
Malcolm Canmore, and marriage contracts of Kenneth III.! These are 
among the “ side-dishes” of the Coulthart and Bonar feasts. But we 
trust the two kings will rest none the less quietly in their graves for 
having been taken in vain by the sharp and fertile composers of this 
century ! 

It is necessary to state that the Bonar pedigree really contains 
truth, though at the bottom of a deep well, and in danger of being 
altogether lost to sight! We may find some difficulty in deciding 
the relative amount of harm done by an altogether invented, and 
only partially fictitious pedigree, but there can be no doubt that 
both offend against truth, and should receive the rebuke which they 
deserve. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on accuracy in genealogical 
details, and therefore all such loose statements as too frequently crowd 
the pages both of the “ Landed Gentry” and the “County Families!” 
should be avoided. Nothing is more common than to read the very 
unsatisfactory description, “descended from a common ancestor with 
Lord A——,,” whereas frequently mere similarity of name has originated 
the idea, and the statement is not borne out by facts. If a common 
descent exists it should be stated in terms, as the other course opens 
the door to countless vagaries of fancy. More than one good instance 
of the consequences of this habit is given by the author of “ Popular 
Genealogists ;” notably those of “ Jean Campbell,” wife of Mississippi 
Law, “a scion of the noble and illustrious house of Argyle, and 
cousin of the great John Campbell, Duke of Argyle and Green- 
wich,” to whom it might be very difficult to prove the degree of her 
consanguinity. 

Genealogically speaking, such a statement as we have just quoted is 
simply worthless, and would be taken at its just value by all who love 
accuracy; but even this phase of modern genealogy, undesirable as it is, 
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may be considered venial by the side of another development which has 
grown apace lately, the emblazoning of false arms in memorial windows, 
“Ad Gloriam Dei!” Of this worst species of lie, we fear too many 
examples are to be found throughout the land. Glasgow Cathedral in its 
restored beauty is ynfortunately somewhat marred by it; and the latest 
accounts we have of the ever recurring Gallovidian “House of 
Coulthart” present us with a woodcut of a window in the church of 
Bolton-le-Gate, Cumberland, comprising, besides “ figures of Zacharias, 
Amos, and Jeremias,” the coat “ quarterly of eight” ascribed to the late 
“ William Coulthart, Esq., of Coulthart.” Surely the angels in the 
upper tracery of the window must weep as being thus made to share 
in a sham! We venture to feel pretty confident that this window 
would not have been put up within Lyon King’s jurisdiction. We may 
note en passant, for the edification of persons interested in the study of 
surnames, that the ‘Chief of Coulthart,” finding himself in danger of 
losing a collateral member of his distinguished “ house,” William 
Coulthart, “who represented the burgh of Wigton in Parliament from 
1692 to the Union, of which he was a staunch supporter,” now 
advances fresh claims. The able author of “ Popular Genealogists,” 
had showed that the real commissioner of that period was William 
Cultraine, provost of Wigton, whose name is well-known in con- 
nection with that cause celébre, the “ Wigton Martyrs.” In Mr, 
Anderson’s “Genealogy and Surnames,” ¢ the following remarkable state- 
ment is made: “‘The Galloway name of Coulthart is one of great 
antiquity, and has assumed many forms: Coulthard, Coulthurst, Coulter, 
Coultram, Coltran, Coltherd, Colthurst, Coltart, Coltman, Colter, and 
Cather, are but variations of the same name.” Mr. Anderson, however, 
takes the wise precaution of stating in his preface that the account 
given in his text rests entirely on the authority of the privately printed 
“ genealogy ” of the family, by Mr. Parker Knowles. 

Leaving these “ compilations” for a while, it is pleasant to have to 
notice two such accomplished and truthful heralds as Mr. Seton and 
Mr. Boutell.f Their latest editions are to be found in the hands of all 
lovers of the “noble science;” and, independently of their intrinsic 
value, there are golden words in each of these books, directing students 
to a right understanding of the principles of truth and honour which 
are the basis of all heraldic and genealogical knowledge, which alone 
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would entitle the writers to our highest respect and gratitude. It is 
sufficient to mention the names of these two authors, to call up 
memories of pleasant hours spent in the perusal of their works. They 
are fellow-labourers in a fertile field, and each standing forth as the 
representative of his own country’s practice, there can be no jealousies 
between them or rivalry, save as to which shall most advance the 
cause which both have at heart. To rescue the “noble science” from the 
“tender mercies of the lapidary and coach-painter,” at whose hands it 
has met with such rude treatment, to hold forth before the world the 
interest that all classes of artists have in being familiar with the 
principles of heraldry, whether they be architects, painters, or sculp- 
tors,—to enable men to read symbols that would otherwise be dead to 
them, and to grasp the full power of the teaching of the olden time,— 
such is the lofty purpose of our best living Scottish and English 
heralds. On many important points, where popular misconception 
has very widely prevailed, Mr. Boutell is an invaluable exponent 
of the truth. We will briefly indicate a few of these, for the benefit 
of such of our readers as may not as yet have sought for information 
in that quarter. . 

On the subject of the title “ Prince of Wales,” Mr. Boutell gives the 
historical as opposed to the legendary account. ‘This is a by no means 
unimportant correction, and it would have been well if Sir Bernard 
Burke had taken advantage of it in the late issues of his ‘“ Peerage.” 
“The Black Prince,” says Mr. Boutell, “stands at the head of the 
group of historical Princes of Wales, his grandfather Edward II. 
having borne that title only by virtue of a romantic legend.” The 
“‘ Caerlaverock Roll,” he justly points out, in proclaiming the style of 
the king himself, is careful to entitle him “ Prince of Wales.” So too 
Edward III., whom “ Ulster” describes as “ Prince of Wales,” was in 
reality only Earl of Chester before his accession. The whole of Ulster’s 
genealogy of the English, Scottish, and German ancestry of the present 
reigning house is full of little inaccuracies arising either out of 
looseness of expression, or from the repetition of previous statements 
without verification. The “ quartering of the royal arms,” so marked 
a feature of “ Ulster’s” volumes, meets us at utmost every step of the 


genealogy of the royal house; indeed many collateral members seem 
only to be mentioned for the purpose of introducing that very question- 
able assertion. On this head, the author of “ Popular Genealogists ” 
makes some extremely pertinent remarks, which may be commended to 
the notice of all who are interested in the question. Sir George 
Mackenzie’s caution in regard to this form of assumption is quaint but 
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forcible: “He who usurps his Prince’s arms loses his head (by the 
Civil Law), and his goods are confiscated.” When we remember the 
bitter and destructive strife which the quartering of the arms at one 
time of France, and at another of England, caused long ago, the 
Edwardian wars, the captivity and death of Mary of Scotland, the 
charge against Norfolk in 1546, we cannot think this a light error even 
in the present day. 

On the vexed question of the “ Ostrich Badge” of the Prince_of 
Wales, the “Collar of 8.S.,” the use of the bordure as a mark of 
cadency, and the various means employed to denote illegitimacy in 
heraldry, Mr. Boutell is always interesting and trustworthy. Regarding 
the claims of Russia to represent the Byzantine empire, and therefore 
to the bearing of the double-headed eagle, Mr. Boutell does not seem 
to be very clear. It is as claiming to be heirs of line of the house of 
Paleologus, through the sister of Constantine, last emperor, that they 
bear the double-headed eagle, the symbol of the Roman empire in East 
and West. Historically speaking, it is also incorrect to say, as Mr. 
Boutell does (last edit., p. 474), that there were once Emperors “ of 
Germany.” ‘There were German sovereigns who wore the “ Diadema 
Urbis et Orbis,” and were accordingly styled Emperors of the Romans, 
but to call them by a title they never bore is returning to an erroneous 
view of history which we had hoped was put away for ever, and we 
would fain have no retrograde views from the pen of a writer to whom 
so much is due as Mr. Boutell. The eagle of the Empire would have 
been utterly destitute of meaning, had it been the bearing of a national 
sovereignty such as Germany, and is quite out of place in the sectional 
monarchy of Austria. It can only really have an existence as indi- 
cating the representation, if not the actual exercise, of an authority 
claiming to be universal. This view, the only one that appears his- 
torically tenable, “Sylvanus Urban” hopes to detail more fully when 
treating of Mr. Bryce’s very interesting essay on the “ Holy Roman 
Empire,” now lying on his table for notice. 

We now turn to Mr. Seton’s admirable volume,’ which needs no 
praise at our hands to increase the esteem in which it is held. There- 
fore we shall the rather speak of certain points where we have ex- 
perienced some disappointment from not feeling that we had before us 
the whole mind of the writer. 

The question of “ supporters” will readily occur to all who have 
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studied Scottish heraldry. Their extensive use, compared with English 
custom, cannot fail to strike the most superficial observer. We see 
the practice, what then is the theory? Mr. Seton rebukes divers 
honourable houses for using supporters, but we do not think his own 
opinion is cast in a sufficiently decided form to satisfy those families 
that they should put away what has been handed down to them from 
some generations of ancestors, if not from remote times. 

It seems to us beside the question to quote the English or Irish 
baronetage as any guide towards a decision of the claims of the Scottish 
order. In Scotland, the claim has both been constantly preferred, and 
put in practice; in England and Ireland, it has neither been preferred 
nor practised, save in a very few cases, and then always as something 
special. No doubt there are also certain most honourable Scottish 
families that have not been in use to take supporters, as baronets, but 
there is a majority of no less honourable houses that do bear them. 
Many of these, it is true, are entitled to them as minor barons, but 
others have claimed and used them as baronets. Perhaps the original 
constitution of the order, conveying actual baronies in Nova Scotia, was 
the source of the growth of this claim, and induced the belief that sup- 
porters were “ additamenta congrua et idonea.” 

Of the struggles for precedence between the old lesser barons and 
the new baronets, Sir Andrew Agnew tells an amusing story in his 
“Sheriffs of Galloway ”:—“ Dunbar of Mochrum, an old baron, and 
Sir William Maxwell, the first baronet of Monreith, being at a county 
meeting, the newly made baronet was going to take precedence. 
‘ Mochrum before Monreith, Sir William,’ quoth the Laird of Mochrum, 
a tall and powerful man. ‘Tut, tut, Mochrum, do not stand upon 
ceremony; I will send you a pipe of claret to drink my health,’ 
—‘ That is another matter, Sir William; pass on!’” Next time they 
met, the same scene was re-enacted: Sir William remonstrated, on 
which old Mochrum explained: “The claret is all drunk, Sir 
William!” Similar disputes were probably not unfrequent in other 
parts of Scotland. May it not be thought that if so much jealousy 
was shown in regard to personal precedence, the lesser barons would 
also have been on the watch to catch the baronets tripping in any other 
assumptions? Yet the adoption of supporters seems not to have 
aroused comment till the antiquarian researches of the present day 
raised doubts. In regard to the claims of chiefs, or heads of their 
respectable Ilks, to supporters, Mr. Seton seems also in much doubt. 
One very remarkable instance of both granting and assumption of 
supporters appears clearly indefensible : we allude to the bearing of the 
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supporters of Rutherfurd by the Antrobus family, as well as by 
Durham of Largo, the former because the first Antrobus baronet 
purchased the estate of Rutherfurd (!), and the latter as “heirs of 
line,” says Mr. Seton, “of the old lords Rutherfurd, whose peerage 
they are understood to claim.” We cannot see that Lyon King was 
in any way justified in giving the supporters to Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
and we are not persuaded that any one but the present head of the 
name, Mr. Rutherfurd of Fairnington, has right to the supporters, 
The question in regard to the peerage is a very complicated one, and 
perhaps may never be settled. It was assigned, though never assumed, 
by each of the last three lairds of Edgerston to their successors, who 
were chiefs of their name. Mr. Seton’s extracts from the late John 
Riddell, and from Sir George Mackenzie, on the title of Master, should 
serve to correct many of the impossible uses to which it is put in some 
of the pedigrees published by Sir Bernard Burke. 

There is likewise a designation “ Master of Menzies,” applied to the 
eldest son of Sir Robert Menzies of that Ilk, in the “Crown Peerage,” 
which we cannot understand. Neither as the son of a chief, nor as 
the son of a baronet, can Neil James, younger of Menzies have a right 
to an appellation that belongs only to eldest sons of Scottish peers. 
When we remember the historical Masters of Crawford, Atholl, &c., 
we cannot fail to wonder how such absurdities as Masters (so-called) 
of Kilgraston, Keltie, Blairgour, &c., can gain a moment’s credence. 
All that Mr. Seton says on “ differencing,” a point so sadly neglected 
in these days, “cadency,” “heir of line versus heir-male,” and other 
subjects closely bound up with the right understanding of armory, is 
most interesting, and although readers may not always agree with the 
author on speculative points, yet the great value of his work as leading 
to a more generally correct practice, cannot be rated too highly. He 
also exposes very ably the many foolish inventions of modern debased 
heraldry: “ geographical charts,” and “ forty-feet reflecting telescopes ” 
can scarcely be considered truly heraldic, or even picturesque! The 
rest of the many excellent points of Mr. Seton’s work we must leave 
to readers to find out for themselves, and their enjoyment thereof will 
be all the greater for the pleasure of personal research. 

A few words will suffice to commend Lodge’s “ Peerage :” » it has 
always been a favourite with the public. The accounts of living and 
immediate relatives in “ Lodge” are full and accurate as a rule; unfor- 
tunately, his “Genealogy of the Peerage” appears at rare intervals, 
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and is not full, through much more accurate than most accessible works 
of the kind. Some of the genealogies in “ Lodge” are unsatisfactory 
from their brevity; very few being carried back in other than a summary 
manner beyond the first peer. Of this condensed style of treatment we 
may instance the accounts of Elliot, Earl of Minto; and Sempill, Lord 
Sempill ; Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, &c. The Norman portions, where 
given, of the ancestry of various noble houses, partake of the general 
vagueness which characterises most of that division of our family history. 
As yet perhaps it would be difficult to do more than partially rectify 
this fault, for we have yet much to learn, and unhappily still more to 
unlearn, in our early Anglo-Norman genealogies. But we could refer 
to Lodge’s genealogical volume, so far as he goes, with the feeling we had 
the best information “ Norroy ” had been able to obtain laid before us. 

The “Crown Peerage,” which we have already incidentally men- 
tioned, will, we feel sure, become a favourite book of reference for 
the drawing-room table. It is small and compact, and contains just 
the amount of information wanted in the compass of such a volume. 
Like most of its contemporaries, it will bear some amendment in little 
details ; for instance, though there is a freshness about the introduc- 
tory essays on the Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, there are 
several statements which we should consider open to question. We 
own to feeling puzzled as to which of the various competitors for 
the premier barony of Ireland, is the true Richard. In the essay, the 
Earl of Howth, as Baron Howth (cr. 1177) is stated to be “ the most 
ancient,” while in the text we have Michael Conrad de Courcy, 
80th Lord Kingsale (cr. 1181), given as “ Premier Baron of Ireland.” 
Probably neither date is actually correct. In this book, as well as 
in the “County Families,” by the same author, there is much 
amendment to be desired in the Scottish portions. A certain “ Sir 
John Malcolm” makes a meteoric appearance among the baronets, of 
whom but little seems known, and that little is not favourable. The 
“Crown Peerage” only says “ This title has been lately revived ;” and 
we observe that “ Lodge,” while giving a somewhat fuller account of 
this personage, says significantly, “This title has been lately revived, 
but when, and upon what grounds is not ascertainable!” The sooner 
the legality or illegality of this assumption is proved the better it will 
be for the interests of true genealogy. A leal knight should not 
present himself in such questionable guise! There are also some 
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minor inaccuracies in regard to the country seats of peers or baronets, 
and their postal direction. We do not understand what is meant, for 
instance, by the statement of Lord Morton’s seat as “ Aberdour Castle, 
near Bonaw, N.B.”—to the best of our belief the former place is 
on the Firth of Forth, and the latter near Fort William, away by 
“ Moydart and Knoydart,” and the mountains of which poor Arthur 
Clough wrote so well. 

The same remark will in great measure apply to Mr. Walford’s 
“County Families.” That it is calculated to supply a definite want, 
we feel well assured, and therefore we have no fear concerning its 
success. It is an arduous undertaking, but we think a necessary one. 
There is room for large circulation of a work comprising in one hand- 
some volume the “Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of the United 
Kingdom.” For Mr. Walford rightly appreciates the true standard of 
heraldic nobility. He remembers the saying of James VI., “‘The 
king can make a noble, but he cannot make a gentleman,” and 
therefore we have here the elements for a comprehensive book of re- 
ference on the descent and present condition of about ten thousand 
families of standing by birth and position. There is a great deal to be 
done in the way of improvement: many genealogical accounts of 
families are extremely wild and improbable, many names, as was to be 
expected in so voluminous a work, are misprinted, and not unfrequently 
apparently contradictory statements are inserted by different branches 
of the same house. It is evident that the editor stands in need of 
much help from beyond Tweed ; as usual, this division comes worst off 
as to accuracy. ‘There is a tendency to the use of the formule 
“castle,” and “house,” which may be an Irish, but is certainly not a 
Scotch, custom. Whether the chief mansion of a barony be called 
castle or house, is of no moment as regards the nature of the estate, 
and by the name of that alone a proprietor is designed. We would say, 
for instance, that such appellations as Agnew of “ Lochnaw Castle ; ” 
McTaggart of “ Ardwell House ;” Campbell of “ Boquhan House,” 
&c., are quite incorrect. In England there is more care taken to 
distinguish between halls, courts, houses, granges, and the like; in 
Scotland the barony, not the house, confers the designation. Of course 
many counties, especially in Scotland, are as yet poorly represented, 
and we are met at intervals by persons of the “ Coulthartus” stamp. 
We trust that each succeeding edition may witness improvement in 
the adequate representation of counties, and that all sham lairds and 
baronets will be gradually eliminated. 

We are not blind to the shortcomings of Mr. Walford’s book, 
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neither will our criticism of its present state be in any way fettered by 
the pages in which it will appear. We know that the only criticism a 
sensible author can desire to see in the columns of Taz GENTLEMAN’s 
Magazine is one that shall sift his errors and make public his defi- 
ciencies, for the wider they are known the more will they be likely to 
meet the eyes of those who can best correct them. No one looking 
at the “County Families” can fail to see what must have been the 
time, thought, and expense bestowed on it even in its present crude 
state, the work being in bulk little less than a Post Office Directory. 
All such loose assertions as “ this family is of Saxon or Norman origin” 
we consider worthless ; and we cannot believe much in descents from 
Hereward and Cerdic, or in the claim of “Sir William Broun” to be 
sprung from “the ancient Counts of Poitou.” Such cases commend 
themselves at once to the “philosophical reader’s calm judgment ” as 
highly improbable, if not impossible, and certainly very difficult to 
substantiate. Notwithstanding these and other such faults, however, 
we hope to see the “County Families ” establish itself firmly, as there 
is much need of some such publication. 

Most counties would admit of additional illustration ; for instance, in 
Argyleshire we miss Macdonald of Sanda, who, though not resident, 
is yet the representative of one of the oldest families left in Kintyre, 
after the sweeping invasion of the Clan Campbell in the 17th century. 
We believe there is another branch still existing, namely, Macdonald 
of Ballyshear, also of the Kintyre stock, but now landless in its old 
country. It is not wonderful that, in treating of Gaelic names, occa- 
sional errors should creep in, as under Campbell of Strachur, where we 
have “ Sirl Diarmid,” an evident misprint for “ Siol Diarmid,” the 
tribe of Diarmid, the slayer of the wild boar of Benn-an-Tuire in 
Kintire. So there is also confusion between “ Ardishaig,” and 
“ Ardrishaig,” besides other errata; yet are there in this book many 
things to be found that cannot be discovered in the “ Landed Gentry.” 
Families of standing that had a prominent position in former editions 
of Sir Bernard’s work appear there no longer, though we are not aware 
that they have done aught to forfeit a right to consideration. Other 
fimilies that never were chronicled by “ Ulster” are registered by Mr. 
Walford, so the least we can do is to wish a hearty good speed to his 
undertaking, with the support of twice ten thousand “County 
Families,” if so many can be found. 
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THE ACRE AND THE HIDE. 
(Continued from Vol. 2, page 739.) 
Part II. 


JHE name of “ hide,” occasionally written “* higid”’ in old 

| charters, may probably be derived from “‘hiog” or “‘ higo” 

(a family), a root equally traceable in “ hiwisc,”’ another 

name applied to a measure of land. As the Lindisfarne 

glossarist uses “* hiogwuisc-fader” and ‘‘hiwes-fader” to express the 
“‘ pater-familias”’ of the Vulgate, so the “‘ hide-land”’ or “ hiwisc-land” 
may be supposed to have represented the “terra familie ” of Beda, 
the “holding”’ of a married man with a family, answering in a certain 
sense to the continental ‘* mansus,” the German “ huba ” or 
“ hufe,” all being measures of a very fluctuating amount of land. 
The ordinary mansus, according to various Italian authorities 
quoted by Ducange, was a messuage or. dwelling-house— it 
always implied the existence of a house for the “casatus” or 
“hus-bond,” the *‘buend”’ with a “casa ” or “*hus’’—with as much 
arable land attached to it as would afford employment to a yoke of 
oxen; but it was of different sizes, and the normal amount of the 
ordinary or smallest mansus amongst the Franks seems, from Papias 
and Hincmar, to have been twelve “‘ jugera”’ or “* bunnariz ”’—from 
ten to fifteen statute acres, according to the size of the arpent. 
By the enactments of the Capitularies, every priest with a church 
was to receive his manse or house with this amount of land, together 
with a male slave and a female slave, from his free parishioners. 
The mansus was usually classed as “‘ingenuilis,” ‘letalis,”’ or 
“¢ servilis,” according as it had been allotted originally to the full- 
freeman, the “let” or “hospes,” or to the serf, the obligations 
always remaining attached to the holding till, after the lapse of ages, 
they were gradually commuted for quit-rents. “Ihe mansus ingenu- 
ilis was often of large extent, every holding of this description in the 
Ardennes, where such mansi were known as ‘‘ hove regales” or 
** kuenishoben”’ (king’s hufen), amounting to 160 “‘ jurnales ;” but as 
a general rule the free mansus seems to have doubled the extent of 
the servile or “‘ customary ”’ holding ; for, in the Capitularies, wher- 
ever the former is assessed at four, the latter is rated at two pence. 
Hence when Aventinus describes two kinds of mansi in Bavaria, the 
“‘ hof” or “ curtis,”’ requiring a team of four horses, the “‘ hube ” or 
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mansus, requiring a team of ¢wo, he is evidently alluding to the 
classes originally rated as above; and a similar distinction in the 
respective amounts of the freehold and the farm-holding may be 
traced in many other quarters. 

The “ hufe ” or “ huba” is, or was lately, a land-measure varying 
in different parts of Germany from 12, 15, 18, and 24 to 30, and in 
some instances to 42 “ morgen,” though 30 is by far the most ordi- 
nary number. This was its normal amount in the olden time—“ una 
hoba quod est xxx jugera terre arature ”—which was supposed to 
give employment to a yoke of oxen, and was known as hufe, huba, 
or mansus. It was a very ancient principle that assigned ‘‘a yoke” 
to the lowest order of proprietary freemen, for the third of Solon’s 
classes was the “zeugite” (yoke-men), after whom came the 
“ thetés ”—“ proletarii,”’ or freemen without property. Some autho- 
rities, however, limit the hof or curtis to the plot of ground imme- 
diately around the dwelling, always the absolute property of the 
“ bauer,” from which he could not be removed; for in the rest of 
the property he had a right of occupancy, or of usufruct, rather than of 
ownership, in early times. The plot in question was known in Low 
Germany as the “‘ toft,” a word once familiar throughout the limits 
of ancient Northumbria, and the proprietorship in it only lasted as 
long as it enclosed the house and buildings; for it was laid down, 
“ Si quis edes a villa transportaverit, et aream illam coluerit, tum 
postea Aaker dicitur (cultivable land) non vero tofft vel area.” There 
were in the olden time four descriptions of hufen in Low Germany, 
the smallest known as the “‘ haker-hufe” of fifteen morgen, an 
amount in theory not enough to employ a yoke of oxen or pair of 
horses, but supposed to be cultivated by manual labour,—hacked or 
hoed up. It seems to have been the equivalent of the priest’s manse 
amongst the Franks, which was managed by one male serf, and may 
be regarded as a type of the original servile holding. Next in size 
was the ordinary “‘ land-hufe” or ‘ dorf-hufe ” of thirty morgen, 





* Ducange, in voc. Mansus, &c. The French arpent of arable land generally 
contained a hundred square perches, and was in ordinary cases measured by the 
greater, medium, or lesser perch of 22, 20, and 18 feet respectively, which would give 
an extent of 48,400, 40,000, or 32,400 square feet (French measure), according to the 
length of the perch. Giving 76°736 English inches to the /oise of six French feet, 
these arpents may be reckoned, for all ordinary purposes, at five, four, and three roods 
and a half. There were many other measuring-poles and land-measures in France, but 
these may be looked upon as, in some sort, the legal or standard arpents for arable 
land, 
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the *¢ yoke-land ”’ or usual holding of the bauer or ordinary tenant of 
the ‘vill ”’—or “torp-carl”? of the Northmen. As the Bavarian 
“ hof,” or four-horse holding, contained from fifty to sixty 
“‘ jucharts,” the ‘* hube,” or two-horse holding, must have averaged 
from twenty-five to thirty, evidently being the equivalent of the 
Saxon ‘‘ dorf-hufe ;” and both may be regarded as the ordinary hold- 
ings assigned in Saxony and Bavaria to the representatives of the 
 colonus,” ‘* hospes,” or husbandman of early days, and answering 
to the ‘ mansus letalis.” The “tripel-hufe” of forty-five and the 
“ hager-hufe” of sixty morgen—the “* hedged off” or separate hufe— 
completed the four classes of hufen. ‘The Saxon “ hagerman” was 
of a superior class to the ordinary bauer. He owed a certain stated 
service and paid a certain fixed rent (“‘ erbzins’’) to the “* hagerherr ” 
or “ hagerjunker” (the lord of the fee) for his holding, which he 
thus held, as it were, in fee-farm. A new hagerman had “ belehnung 
ansuchen” from the lord of the fee—to obtain his consent and be 
enfeoffed by him—and to buy out or compensate the heir of the 
former holder; whilst all ‘‘hager-gute,” or property held by this 
tenure, was under a separate ‘* hagergerichte,” who had his own 
“‘ hager-recht,” or court. ‘Thus the privileged hager-hufe of sixty 
morgen, doubling the dorf-hufe of thirty, may be supposed to have 
represented the mansus ingenuilis under the beneficiary or feudal 
systems, after pure allodial right or absolute property in the fief had 
either ceased to exist, or had grown into a hereditary tenancy. The 
Saxon hagerman would have found his counterpart, in a certain sense, 
amongst his English kindred in the “ privileged ” villein, or villein 
socman, generally a tenant upon the crown-lands, the representative 
of the less-thegn holding his carucate or half-carucate of land before 
the Conquest as an ‘ upland man,” ‘pro uno manerio,” apart and 
separate from the ordinary geneats or “‘ sharers” in the vill, with a 
right of hereditary tenancy on fulfilling the obligations of his fief, but 
without the proprietary right of the ‘‘ alodiarius,” the tenant in pure 
socage, or the Kentish gaveller. If he paid his relief and fulfilled 
his obligations, he was irremovable from his father’s land, whilst he 
could throw up his tenancy if he chose, and ‘‘ go where he willed ; ” 
but he could not “ go where he willed with his land.» 





» Adelung, in voc. Hufe, Hiiger-hufe, &c. The Bavarian ‘‘juchart” contained 
400 square ruthen, the ruthe measuring 10 Bavarian feet, or 9°7225 statute measure. 
This would give 38,088 square feet to the juchart, or 27 square feet less than 3} roods, 
The ‘*hof” would therefore have averaged from 44 to 52 acres, the ‘“‘hube” from 21 
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On our own side of the Channel the measures of the Kentish men 
were of large extent. They reckoned in “ sulings ” and “juga” (in 
ploughlands and yokelands) ; for the jugum, or “‘ gioc zrthe londes ” 
of the charters, was evidently in early days the amount allotted to 
the yoke of oxen—the quarter-ploughland. In later days the jugum 
may be said to have usurped the place of the suling; for as every 
“ caruca” or full team, in the vill of Darent, for instance, was bound 
to plough an acre of demesne, and every jugum was bound to plough 
a similar quantity, the yokeland evidently employed a full team ; and 
hence when Diceto, Paris, and other authorities identify it with the 
hide, they are correct, for it will be found to have been identical in 
extent with the Wessex hide. The amount of acres in the jugum 
is easily ascertained. As a virgate of ploughing was due from ten 
acres, three times that amount from thirty acres, and a full acre from 
the jugum, the latter evidentiy contained 4 x 10, or forty acres. In 
Oldham there were three juga and a half in the hands of lesser tenants, 
whose holdings, including an acre of meadow, made up exactly 140 
acres, thus again giving forty acres to the jugum. Consequently 
the old or gseater Kentish ploughland, the suling, amounted to 160 
acres, and seems as a rule to have contained three juga of “ ge-sette ” 
land, in the hands of ‘* customary ” tenants known as “ neatmen ” or 
geneats, and occasionally as “* bondmen”—a word used, not in the 
servile sense of ‘* bond,” but of ‘ buend,” or cultivator of the soil 
—with the remaining jugum in demesne. Thus every hide or 
suling in Hedenham was bound to plough three acres of demesne ; 
in other words, each contained three juga. In Deniton, rated at a 
suling, there were three juga with one plough in demesne. In 
Frendesley, rated at seven sulings, there were twenty-one juga of 
gavel-land ; Stokes, rated at three sulings, had nine juga of gavel- 
land; and in a later age, there were in the manor of Mepham 
eighteen juga let out and six in demesne, quite in the usual propor- 
tion. It may be gathered then that the jugum was, strictly speaking, 
a measure of “ gesette”’ or “‘ gavel” land, three being usually con- 
tained in every suling or old ploughland of 160 acres, an amount that 
agrees exactly with the entry in Domesday, “‘ four hundred acres and 
a half, which make two solins and a half,” thus giving 160 acres to the 
solin. ‘The acres in question were evidently at the time of the Con- 





to 26. Reckoning the old Saxon morgen at half a “ langenekre,”’ or a little under 
3 roods, the Saxon ‘‘hufen” would have contained respectively about 42, 314, 21, 
and 104 acres. 
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quest, and for some time afterwards, ‘* langenekres,” as can easily be 
shown. A “ gavel” or rent of a penny an acre seems to have been 
exacted from the Kentish gavel-land ; where the rent was higher, 
the “ firma” and “‘ opera” were less. Thus 7 acres paid 7d., 84 
paid 8d. 10b., 30 acres were rated at 30d., and a jugum at 40d. 
Occasionally the holdings were rated at a penny more or a penny 
less than their acreage; a singular custom, to which I may else- 
where allude, and which seems to have been: familiar upon the 
Continent as the “‘ sachsische frist.’” ——Thus the Waldenses, or wood- 
men, of Darent held a jugum rated at 39¢., whilst two juga are 
elsewhere assessed at 81d. At a comparatively later period, the men 
of Thanet held certain lands of the See of Canterbury by fealty, 
relief, and a rent and service called “ peny-gavel,” paying annually 
for each “swilling” 19s. 84., and for each “ fourth of a swilling ” 
45. I1d., or 59d. for a jugum, evidently a penny less than the full 
amount. Sixty acres were therefore reckoned in the jugum at this 
period instead of forty ; the smaller “‘ legal” acre had superseded the 
“ Jangenekre,” which exactly tallies with the annotation in the old 
Leiger book quoted by Sir H. Ellis: “ A solin, according to the old 
computation, contained 200 acres ;” which, by “ the old computa- 
tion,” or reckoning ‘* by English tale,” six score to the hundred, 
would amount to 240. The old Kentish suling, then, was evidently 
a measure of 160 south-country or 240 north-country acres, and 
seems to have answered to the large king’s hufe in the Ardennes, 
containing 160 *‘ journales.’’ ¢ 

The larger measurement does not appear to have been confined to 
Kent, for it is traceable in the neighbouring county of Sussex. The 
“Jeuga” or “banlieue” of Battle Abbey, called the “rape” in 
Domesday, was reckoned as six hides. ‘* Eight virgates make a 
hide, four make a “ wista” (“hiwisc”). The English leuga 
measures “ twelve quarantines.” Thus the Abbey chronicle, which 
would give 1,440 acres (g60 “‘langenekres”) to the leuga or square 
league, and consequently 240 of the former to the hide, 120 to the 
wista, and 30 to the virgate. In the measurements of a later time, 
the wista is identified with the virgate. Some entries in the Survey 
go far to corroborate this identification of the Sussex hide with the 
Kentish suling. ‘* Archbishop Lanfranc holds a manor in Malling. 
It is in the Rape of Pevensey, and in the days of King Edward was 
assessed at twenty hides; but the Archbishop has only seventy-five, 





* Cust. Rof., pp. 5—10. Somner, Gavelk., pp. 26, 188, Ellis, Introd., vol. i. p. 153. 
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for the Earl of Moreton has five beyond the bounds of the Hundred.” 
In his wenty hides, therefore, the Archbishop ought to have had 
eighty, which is inexplicable, unless the existence of a larger and a 
lesser hide is admitted ; and in twenty sulings there would have been 
eighty juga, or lesser hides. ‘Of this manor Walter holds two 
parts of half a hide, and he has two ploughs in demesne, and a 
villein and a bordar with one plough.” Two parts of half a Wessex 
hide (twenty lesser acres, or very little more than a gebur’s “ gyrd- 
land”) could hardly afford employment to three ploughs, and the 
-half hide must have been the half suling, or wista, which would 
give eighty acres—a much more probable amount.4 

From the Exeter Domesday it may be gathered, as Kemble has 
shown, that the hide, at any rate in Western Wessex, contained forty 
acres, and was divided into four virgates, or “‘ gyrdlands,” each sub- 
divided into four “ ferlings,” or quarters—a measure, says Agard, 
*¢ confined to this part of England,” and therefore only introducing 
confusion when applied to the north country ploughland. As this 
lesser hide was identical in extent with the Kentish jugum, the 
“Jangenekre” was evidently the standard measure throughout the 
south country at the era of the Conquest, and thus the Wessex 
“‘ pvrdland”’ of fifteen lesser acres, the normal holding of the 
“‘ gebur,”’ or half-villein, was equivalent to a north-country bovate, 
or ox-gang, and to the Old-Saxon “ haker-hufe.”” As the old Sussex 
“‘ wista”’ was a half-hide in respect to the larger hide or suling—the 
later “‘ wista,” virgate or geneat’s allotment, was half a lesser hide— 
so the Wessex, or lesser hide, was itself a half-hide in respect to the 
carucate or ordinary ploughland, the medium hide. ‘In the 
Hundred of Ailestebba are 73 hides and 8 carucates..... The 
Barons have 16 in demesne, the Bishop of Winchester has 10, 
Nigel the doctor 44, and Hervey of Wilton 1}. From 37 the 
King received 11/, 2s., and from 20 hides of Harold’s land, in the 
hands of villeins, the King has no gavel.” ‘Thus the Exeter Domes- 
day; and as 73 hides + 8 carucates=16 + 10 + 44 + 1} + 37 + 20, 
or 89 hides, 8 carucates=16 hides, which shows the Wessex or 
lesser hide to have been half a carucate, or a half-ploughland.¢ 

Northward of the Thames, in Essex, in English Mercia, and as 
far as the Welland and the borders of the old East Anglian kingdom, 
the hide appears to have answered in extent to the Wessex carucate, 





4 Chron. de Bello, pp. 11, 17. Domesday, tom. i. fol. 16 a, 
e Saxons, vol. i. Ap. B., p. 490. Exon. Dom, p. 13. 
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doubling the Wessex hide, and thus containing 120 lesser acres, 
Stonteneia is rated at a hide and a half; a hide in demesne, whilst 
six villeins each held 10 acres, or 60 acres=half a hide. Heilla is 
rated at two hides; a hide, a virgate, and 10 acres in demesne, 
whilst ten villeins each held 8 acres; so that a virgate and go acres 
made up a hide, or 30 acres=a virgate. Ely is rated at ten hides; 
five in demesne, whilst forty villeins each held 15 acres; so that 
600 acres made up five hides, or 120 acres=a hide. Many another 
similar example might be brought from the Ely Inquest to show 
that, in the counties of Huntingdon, Cambridge, Hertford, and 
Essex, to which that inquiry principally refers, the normal amount 
of the hide was 120 acres; nor is it probable that it differed in 
extent throughout the other shires that remained in the occupation 
of the Southumbrian Angles. In Worcestershire, for instance, we 
read of “ free hides.” Ambersley was “ free of old for three hides, 
as the charters of the church (of Evesham) testify. But in King 
Edward’s time it was reckoned at fifteen hides between woodland 
and open, and three of these hides are free.” In Wessex such an 
entry would have been differently expressed. In Sherborn manor 
there were ‘‘ twenty-five carucates of land that have never paid 
tax. This land has never been divided into hides.” In Stoche 
“there are two carucates of land that have never been divided into 
hides.” ‘The hide was applied to taxed land, the carucate to free 
land before it was ‘‘ divided into hides” for the purposes of taxation ; 
but in Mercia the same measure seems to have been generally 
applied to taxed and to free land, apparently because the carucate 
and the hide were identical. ‘There are traces also in this quarter of 
the larger land-measure, the equivalent of the Kentish suling and the 
greater Sussex hide ; for Agard, writing in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and quoting an old ‘‘ Book of Peterborough,” estimates the “ yard- 
land,” or virgate, at sixty acres, as well as at thirty or thirty-two, 
and the historian of Ely frequently alludes to a hide of ‘twelve 
times twenty acres.” ‘Be it known that the great knight’s-fee 
contains four hides, each hide four virgates, each virgate four 
ferlingates, each ferlingate ten acres.” ‘Thus Agard, quoting an 
entry in the Red Book of the Exchequer, which goes on to say that 
the carucate was half a hide, thus giving 160 acres to the latter, and 
identifying it with the Kentish suling and the large Sussex hide ; for 
the mention of the ferlingate marks the original measurement as 
south-country, and the acres as langenekres, ‘It is to be noted 
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down,” so proceeds the entry, “‘ that when forty shillings are given 
as scutage from the great knight’s-fee, each virgate pays thirty pence, 
each half-virgate fifteen, each ferlingate sevenpence halfpenny, and 
from an acre a half-penny.” The original measurement was by 
south-country reckoning, but the actual assessment was made upon 
the later standard, for there are fifteen halfpence in sevenpence half- 
penny, and fifteen lesser acres in a ferlingate of ten langenekres. 
The officials of the Exchequer contented themselves with levying 
sevenpence halfpenny from every ‘ quarter virgate,” without 
troubling themselves as to whether it was a ferlingate of ten ora 
bovate of fifteen acres, but in all smaller amounts of land they care- 
fully reckoned by the lesser acre, or the scutage would have been 
calculated at the rate of only fivepence for every ferlingate. A 
similar calculation raised the Kentish ‘* penny-gavel” from forty to 
sixty pence from every suling, a change which can hardly have 
been hailed with much enthusiasm by the Kentish gavellers. And 
thus it would appear as if a great, a medium, and a lesser hide were 
very generally recognised about the era of the Conquest throughout 
Anglo-Saxon England, the medium hide being identical with the 
carucate of 120 acres.‘ 

Northward of the Welland, drcanions the old kingdom of East 
Anglia, and beyond the boundaries of East Mercia, the hide is never 
met with in the Domesday Survey as the ordinary measure of land, 
the carucate or ploughland, answering to the medium hide of 120 
lesser acres, standing in its place, and containing eight bovates or 
oxgangs, each of fifteen similar acres. Wherever the hide occurs 
it seems to have represented a much greater extent of land than in 
Saxon England. In “‘ Christe’s Crofte,” or the portion of modern 
Lancashire—of ancient Northumbria—included between the Mersey 
and the Ribble, the hide contained six ploughlands ; and in the Survey, 
under Leicestershire, the notice twice occurs, ‘‘ two parts of a hide, 
that is twelve carucates.”” In the manor of Melton, in the same 
county, there were seven hides, each containing fourteen and a half 
carucates. At the period of the Conquest the Yorkshire thegns 
were divided into two classes, the holders of six or fewer manors, 
and the holders of more than that amount of land—the latter class 
paying 8/. as relief to the king, evidently representing the king’s- 
thegn of the rest of England, whilst the others paid three marks, or 
2i., to the sheriff, answering to the medial and less-thegn. A 





‘ Dom. t. i. pp. 77, 175, b. Inq. Eli. pp. 506--7. Exon, Dom, p. 25. Reg. Hon. Rich. 
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similar rule about relief and other customs prevailed in the shires of 
Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby ; in fact it was the regulation of 
the Danelage, and the hide of six carucates may be supposed to have 
represented the holding of six manors, whilst the larger hide of which 
each “ part” contained a similar amount may have answered to the 
larger holding. ‘The ‘“manerium” of Domesday must not be con- 
founded with the manor as we regard it in modern times. It simply 
meant a property of uncertain extent, including a separate residence, 
a messuage or manse; every petty thegn holding his ploughland or 
half-ploughland, whether jointly or separately, “‘ pro uno manerio,” 
as the mark of his “ free-right,”’ and to distinguish him ‘as a 
member of the “¢ gemeinred,”” or yeomanry, bound to attendance in 
the courts of the hundred and county, from the “ geneat ”’ and the 
“ buendman ”—the villeinage, whose world was limited by the 
boundary of the vill. The other hide in Leicestershire, containing 
fourteen carucates and a half may, perhaps, be referred to a different 
source. When the Honor of Richmond was assessed in 30 Hen. II., 
or about a century after the Conquest, the “‘ tenmantale” had be- 
come a mere measurement, and was estimated at fourteen carucates 
—“14 carucate terre faciunt 10 hominum computationem, id est 
I tenmantales,”—perhaps because that number answered nearly 
enough for all the ordinary purposes of calculation to the tenth of a 
hundred reckoned at 12 x 12 or 144 carucates ; and so they would 
have counted of old in the Danelage. The hide of fourteen caru- 
cates and a half would have approached still nearer to the tenth of 
such a hundred; and if this conjecture is allowable, it may be sup- 
posed to have represented a tenmantale.® 

The Domesday Survey stopped upon the frontiers of St. Cuth- 
bert’s territory and Anglo-Saxon Northumberland, where a some- 
what different measurement seems to have once prevailed. ‘* Halfa 
carucate of land, that is, fifty-two acres and a half,” says the Black 
Book of Hexham, under the head of Whalton, which would give 
105 to the full carucate, thus identifying the old Northumbrian 


© Dom. t. i, pp. 235 b, 236, 237, 269 b, 280 b, 298 b, 336 b. Reg. Hon. Rich. 
p. 22. The great extent of the hide in the Danelage is evident from the passage 
quoted by Agard from the Book of Dunstable (Reg. Hon. Rich. Ap. p. 9), that in 
West Sexlaw there were nine shires and 80,800 hides ; in Merch/aw, eight shires and 
11,800 hides ; in Danelaw, eighteen shires and 3,200 hides. Reckoning by carucates, 
this would give 40,400 to Wessex, 11,800 to Saxon Mercia, and 57,600 to the Dane- 
lage, calculating the hide at eighteen carucates—too high an estimate, of course, for 
Lancashire, Danish Mercia south of the Welland, and East Anglia. 

N. S. 1867, Vou. IIT. G 
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measurement with the Scottish ploughland of 104 acres. The Scot- 
tish bovate or oxgang, says Spelman, quoting Skene, “‘ was always 
a measure of thirteen acres ; ” two oxgangs, or “‘ a quatrain ”’ of acres, 
made the Scottish husbandland ; and all through Northumberland 
the virgates, ‘‘dorf-hufen,” or ordinary farm-holdings of two bovates, 
seem to have been known as “terre husbandorum,”’ or husband- 
lands, sometimes as bondagia (buendages)—the ‘‘ bondage system,” 
arelic of the olden time, entailing the necessity of finding extra 
labour, still lingers in the counties of northern England and southern 
Scotland. To this direction must we turn for vestiges of the old 
Bernician Angles, Beda’s countrymen, for the population of the 
eastern coasts from Forth to Tees is, perhaps, more thoroughly 
Anglian than in any other part of England. Why then do we find 
in this quarter a carucate of smaller extent? The barleycorn, as I 
have already observed, supplanted the thumb as a standard for 
measuring the inch, before or during the reign of Athelstan, an in- 
novation that probably lengthened the foot, and consequently the 
measuring- pole ; for the Bremen ruthe of sixteen feet is only fifteen 
feet two inches, the Geestland ruthe only fifteen feet, English measure- 
ment. From the Geestland, or “‘ waste,” of Sleswig came the ancestry 
of the Bernician Angles—so say the legends of their race ; and as a 
carucate of 120 acres measured by the Geestland ruthe would only 
contain 105 acres of the lesser or north-country standard, it is allow- 
able perhaps to suppose that, in the Northumbrian ploughland of 
105 acres, we have a relic of the old Bernician measurements. To 
point out the reasons why this and other innovations, introduced 
during the roth century, stopped short upon the frontiers of Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Danish Northumbria, would be to write various 
chapters of the history of England before the Conquest. The East 
Anglian carucate would also seem to have been comparatively of 
small extent, from the following entry in Domesday: ‘* Lawessele. 
St. Benet of Ramsey held in the time of King Edward eight caru- 
cates of land, with soke, for one manor . . . A leuga long by half 
a leuga in width.” A plot of ground 12 quarentines by 6 
(7680 x 3840) would give an area of 720 lesser acres; but a 
measurement of this description cannot be relied upon except for 
determining that the ploughland could have contained at the utmost 
only ninety acres; for there is nothing from which to decide 
whether the “ eight car. terre ”’ were identical with the whole 
extent of the manor. Many an old custom probably lingered in 
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East Anglia, a separate though a subordinate kingdom at the time of 
its occupation by Guthrum and his Danes, who seem to have inter- 
fered but little with the institutions they found there ; for they still 
paid, at the time of the Conquest, the “Saxon” instead of the 
Danish “‘ major emendatio””—of which more perhaps hereafter. 

In the “‘ Boldon Buke” and in the “ Black Book of Hexham,” 
compiled respectively in. the 13th and 15th centuries, the oxgang 
or bovate by no means appears invariably as a measure of fifteen 
acres, but varies in extent from seven and a half to thirty-six, though 
fifteen is the standard amount in the Palatinate, and twelve in Nor- 
thumberland, the farm-holding, as of old, usually consisting of two 
bovates. This wide variation may partly be attributed to the 
description of land to which the measuring pole was applied; the 
heath, the marsh, the wood, were all measured by different “‘ ruthen”” 
in the country from which the Saxons and the Angles came, and the 
woodland perch of twenty feet would give an oxgang of nearly 
sixteen longer, or twenty-four lesser, acres; the measuring pole of 
twenty-five feet, mentioned in a charter quoted by Bishop Kennet, 
an oxgang of upwards of. twenty-four and thirty-six. In a Croyland 
charter, undoubtedly a fabrication, but to be relied upon for a correct 
description of the abbey property, to which it sought to give a title, 
six carucates at Langtoft are said to have measured 15 quarentines 
by 9.(g600 x 5760), giving to each carucate 225 Anglian acres ; 
whilst four carucates at Northlang measured 8 square quarentines 
(5120 x 5120), giving 160 to the ploughland. Here may be traced 
the long marshland perch; just as the great size of the old cus- 
tomary acre of Staffordshire tells how the arable land of that county 
was won from the forest of “the Nieder Wude.” Oxgang and 
gyrdland, yokeland, ploughland, and hide, each and all contained a 
certain stated amount of acres in early times ; but their actual extent 
varied according to the length of the pole by which the acre was 
measured. Hidage, ‘‘ penny-gavel,” and other similar imposts, 
gradually introduced a common standard for rating such assessments, 
and the hide, after the Conquest, was gradually fixed at ‘‘a short 





» Dom., t. ii., p. 378. The Scottish ploughland of 104 acres would contain up- 
wards of 130, statute measurement, as the Scottish acre is at present the English, 
measured by the ‘ fall,” ‘‘ane metwand, rod, or raip of six ells long.” As the old 
Scottish ell = 37°0598 inches, the acre = 54,760 square feet, or a little over five 
roods. The Irish acre is the English measured by a perch seven yards long, and 
contains 70,560 square feet, or a little under six roods anda half. The Scottish and 


Irish miles are, similarly, the English mile measured by the longer perghes. 
G2 
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hundred,” or five score acres, for assessing the tallages of the early 
Plantagenet kings—an amount it still retains, though the “‘ yardland ” 
of thirty acres yet recalls the earlier practice of counting by the 
“Jong hundred ” of six score. 

There was yet another cause, however, for this variation in the 
size of the oxgang in later times, especially after the Conquest. 
Rent was represented in early times by “ feorm,” or rent in kind, 
and by stated obligatory services attached to the land. The tenant 
of an oxgang, for instance, was bound to provide as much feorm, 
and to perform as much service, as’ the custom of the “ vill” re- 
quired ; customs often varying in different shires, even in different 
manors, but as a general rule remaining at a fixed and stationary 
amount. As land rose in value, therefore, the custom was not 
augmented, but the size of the oxgang was diminished ; the obliga- 
tions remained stationary, but they were exacted from a less amount 
of land; and thus the ordinary farm-holding shrunk by degrees from 
the large old virgate, the jugum or yokeland, to a gyrdland of a quarter 
of the original size—sometimes even to an oxgang of an eighth, or 7} 
acres. ‘The agricultural system in force for many centuries amongst 
the farm-tenantry rendered such an arrangement comparatively easy. 
It may be gathered from the survey of the Hexham property, at the 
era of the dissolution of the monasteries, when the agricultural system 
of earlier days was fast fading away in England, that in the parish of 
Sandhow, for instance, the old husbandland was still represented by 
a “tenement” with farm-buildings, a small close, four acres of 
meadow ‘in the inges,” and twenty-four acres of arable “‘in the town- 
fields,” with a right of pasture on moors and commons. To eighteen 
acres of arable in the “fields” three acres of meadow, to a smaller 
amount of arable two acres, or less, were allotted in the “ inges,” 
always apparently in a certain proportion ; and thus the farm-tenant of 
old, the representative of the Let, Geneat, Bondman, Villein or Ceorl 
upon gafol-land, differed essentially in the character of his holding from 
the yeoman freeholder with his separate homestead—his “ hager- 
hufe.” His house, farm-buildings, and close—the “ frum-stol and 
weorthig ” of Ini’s laws, the “ toft and croft” of Scotland and Old 
Saxony, the sole ‘ erbe,” “ heredium,” or separate inheritance of the 
children of a man of this class—formed part of the “ village””—the 
collective “ham,” “ heim,” or home of the agricultural population of 
the “vill.” His virgate, or his oxgang, of arable lay far away in 
the “ out-land,” in the common field, or “ gedal-land ;” his portion 
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of meadow in the common inge, or ‘‘ gedal-mzdu,” often lying 
along the river-side, In field, in inge, and on the moor or heath, his 
right was a share-right, according to the custom of the vill or 
manor,—hence his old name of geneat, or “‘ sharer ” in the vill; and 
as land rose in value, the amount of common, arable, and meadow 
allotted to each farm-holding, could easily be diminished.'' And thus 
the variation in the size of the oxgang, or ordinary measure of the 
farm-holding, may be attributed partly to the different lengths of the 
measuring pole, partly to the gradual rise in the value of land. 

In conclusion, the hide in Domesday may be regarded, throughout 
Saxon England, as a measure of assessment rather than of extent; 
for the Survey was set on foot for the purpose of taxation, and not 
of superficial measurement. Thus the first entry, ‘‘ so many hides, 
or carucates,” generally relates to the actual assessment; the next, 
“there is arable land for so many ploughs,” to the capacity for 
assessment ; for, the arable was the “‘gafol-yrthe,” regulating the 
amount of the “‘ gavel,” tax, or hidage. Kemble has contrasted the 
early “‘ hidage”” with the present acreage of a number of south- 
country districts, drawing certain general conclusions from the result 
which he applies to the whole of England ; but such calculations 
must always be of very doubtful accuracy. ‘* Winesford is rated at 
33 hides ; there is arable land for 60 ploughs.” ‘‘ Criche is rated at 
104 hides ; there is arable land for 8 ploughs.” Winesford, there- 
fore, which was assessed at only 140 south-country acres, contained 
nearly eight times as much taxable land as Criche, which was taxed 
for 420 acres, or three times the amount of the larger manor. Entries 
of this description, which are numerous, serve to show that Certain 
properties were very favourably rated, lightly taxed, whilst others 
were “‘ rack-rented ;” but the hide, in all these cases, must be taken 
to mean a measure of taxation rather than of extent. Again, as a 





i The customary amount of meadow and pasture allotted to each farm-holding 
according to its extent, was thoroughly familiar to the compilers of the Survey. In 
Enfield, for instance, there was ‘‘ arable land for 24 ploughs, and meadow for 
24 ploughs et 25 sol. plus;” the meaning of the latter clause being explained by the 
entry under Eva, ‘‘pratum VIII. Car. et de feno 4 sol.” All the meadow-land beyond 
the amount required for the plough-oxen—eight originally went to the ‘‘caruca,” or 
full plough-team—was valued as hay-land. So the entry ‘‘pastura ad pecuniam 
ville,” means enough pasturage for the other live-stock of the vill; ‘‘ pastura ad 
pecuniam et xx den. plus,” implies that there was more than enough. The customary 
amount was evidently too familiarly known to be set down. In Hocington, 6 oxen, 
2 horses, © cows, jij; Sheep, and 15 geese, ‘‘stocked” a hide.—Reg. Hon. Rich. 
Ap. p. Io, 
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measure of taxation, or of the farm-holding, the hide and its sub- 
divisions were calculated upon the arable alone ; not so as a measure 
of extent. Ambersley, for instance, “‘ fuit numerata pro 15 hidis, 
inter silvam et planam,” “ between woodland and open,” an expres- 
sion of frequent occurrence, clearly including beth descriptions of 
land in the hide. In short, to calculate by the hide is to use a 
measure as vague in its meaning as the German hufe. Beda, in his 
“ Ecclesiastical History,” reckoned by the “‘ terra familiz secundum 
mensuram Anglorum,” which in the Saxon translation is some- 
what vaguely rendered “hide;” and the Northumbrian “terra 
familiz ” was probably the ‘‘terra husbandi,” the equivalent of the 
larger south-country virgate, which was sometimes called the 
“hiwisc ’—of the dorf-hufe, or ordinary farm-holding of Old Saxony. 
Twenty-eight acres, statute measurement—twenty-five if measured 
by the Geestland ruthe,—would in this case have represented the 
extent of the “terra familie,” or ordinary farm-holding in North- 
umbria; an amount not too small, taking into consideration the 
additional meadow-land and right of pasturage included in the 
holding, as well as the vast area of moor and marsh and forest that 
remained uncultivated a thousand years ago. St. Cuthbert, after 
riding for hours over the waste between Wear and Tyne, uninhabited 
during the winter months, was forced to put up for the night in one 
of the bothies, or shielings, which the herdsmen occupied in the 
spring and summer.” Yet even in the historian’s lifetime land 
was getting scarce in Northumbria,—arable land, that is to say,— 
which serves to show the little “‘clearance ” that was as yet made 
in the woodlands. The open land was brought into cultiva- 
tion, whilst the rest of the country remained very much in its 
primitive state; and a very wide margin must be left, in all calcula- 
tions of this description, for “‘ the Waste.” * 
E. W. Rosertson. 





* Kemble gives 26,500 acres, including marshland and pasturage, to Thanet, which 
Beda reckons at 600 ‘‘terre familiarum.” Even the jugum, calculating it by the 
Geestland ruthe at 50 statute acres, would be too large for the “‘ terra familiz ” in this 
case, so that I think it must have meant the ordinary farm-holding of the geneat or 
husbandman—the virgate or husbandland of two oxgangs. There is a passage in 
Fleta to which I may as well allude, as it often occasions confusion. In laying down 
the duties of the ‘‘ seneschallus, or farm-bailiff, he says that the ‘* carucata” should 
consist of ¢hree fields each of 60 acres, or of fwo fields each of 80 acres. The 
*‘carucata” is, in this case, not a measure of land at all. It does not mean “a 
ploughland,” but ‘‘ the land under plough.” 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Wrcban. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: queerenti pagina nostra patet. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 








A PROPOSAL FOR THE PUBLICATION OF BISHOP PERCY’S BALLAD 
MANUSCRIPT. 


1. Mr. Unpan,—Wherever English lite- sentimental a conclusion.” By way of 


rature has been studied for the last hun- 
dred years, Bishop Percy's “Reliques” 
have been household words among ever- 
increasing circles of readers. The “ Ancient 
English Poetry,” from the time of its ap- 
pearance, greatly influenced our literature. 
It inspired in a greater or less degree 
Southey, and Coleridge, and Burns, and 
Scott, and has been the delight of untold 
thousands of boys and men. Yet not one 
in ten thousand of all these readers has 
ever known how much or how little of the 
different poems was really ancient, how 
much was sham antique of Percy's own. 
By the bishop’s own showing, he altered 
his manuscripts at discretion. His intro- 
duction to “ Sir Cauline” marks the spirit 
in which he regarded his authorities ; 
“the whole [poem in his manuscript] ap- 
peared so far short of the perfection it 
seemed to deserve that the editor was 
tempted to add several stanzas in the first 
part, and still more in the second, to con- 
nect and complete the story in the man- 
ner which appeared to him most interest- 
ing and affecting.” Accordingly, as the 
manuscript ballad (hitherto unprinted as 
written) married Sir Cauline to his love— 


‘*then he did marry this King’s daughter 
with gold & silver bright ; 
& 15 sonnes this Lady beere 
to Sir Cawline the knight—” 


and the bishop thought this ending a most 
unaffecting one, he wrote some fresh 
verses, killed both knight and lady in 
what he considered a pathetic style, and 
of course abolished the fifteen sons. With 
a true instinct, Professor Child remarked 
in his “ Ballads” (ed. 1861, vol. iii. p. 
172), “It is difficult to believe that this 
charming romance had so tragic and 80 


justification, the bishop tells his readers 
that “his object was to please both the 
judicious antiquary and the reader of 
taste; and he hath endeavoured to gra- 
tify both without offending either.” Now 
“in a polished age like the present,” as 
Percy described his own time, a judicious 
antiquary (unlike Ritson) might possibly 
be pleased with such treatment of mann- 
scripts as the bishop’s was; but in an age 
which (like our Victorian) has, thank 
Heaven, lost that kind of polish, a judi- 
cious antiquary would get judiciously 
furious at such tampering with a text, 
and demand imperatively the very words 
of the manuscript. After their produe- 
tion he might listen to any retouchings 
and additions of editors, clever or foolish, 
but not before. He cares first for the 
earliest known authority (however late it 
may be), and its sentiment, not for the 
“interesting and affecting” alterations 
made in “a polished age.” 

This feeling led Professor Child, of 
Harvard University, years ago to apply to 
me to find out where Bishop Percy’s folio 
manuscript was, and print it—that manu- 
script, of which Percy, speaking of his 
“ Reliques,” says, “The greater part of 
them are extracted from an ancient folio 
manuscript in the editor's possession, 
which contains near 200 poems, songs, 
and metrical romances.” My request to 
the bishop’s descendants to see the manu- 
script was (like that of nearly every other 
applicant) refused, as was also my offer of 
100/. for the right to copy and print it. 
But lately a fresh negotiation, through 
Mr. Thurstan Holland, a friend of Pro- 
fessor Child’s, has resulted in my obtain- 
ing (for 1501.) possession, for six months, 
of the long hidden manuscript, with the 
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right to make one copy of it and print it. 
The manuscript contains 196 pieces (some 
fragments), in nearly 40,000 lines, and is 
in a hand of James I.’s reign. The list of 
its contents at the end of this circular 
shows how many unprinted ballads and 
romances it contains—for what Percy 
printed of the manuscript must be con- 
sidered unprinted for our purpose—and 
how incumbent it is on all men who care 
for such things to get the whole manu- 
script into type as speedily as possible." 
As above said, the sum paid for the 
right to print the manuscript was 150/. 
The copying and printing of it will 
cost at least 3507. more, and for extras 
and incidental expenses another hundred 
pounds should be provided: altogether, 
6007. 

This sum I wish to raise as follows: 
1. That men of wealth who care for 
ballads, and desire that other men less 
wealthy should enjoy them, shall pay the 
fine for the right to copy the manuscript 
by subscriptions of ten guineas each, 
which shall entitle them to large-paper 
copies, on quarto sheets of the best paper, 
of the whole volume, they paying also 
rateably among themselves half the cost 
of printing the book; such rateable pay- 
ment not to exceed ten guineas. I hope 
it will not be three. The first subscribers 
for these quarto large-paper copies are— 
The Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Henry 
Huth, Mr. Henry Reeve, Mr. H. 'T. Parker, 
the Duc d’Aumale, and seven other 
gentlemen. 

2. A subscription of five guineas will 
entitle its donor to a large royal-octavo 
copy of the whole manuscript, on the best 
paper, he paying rateably with the ten- 
guinea subscribers half the cost of print- 
ing the book. The first subscribers for 
these royal-octavo large-paper copies are— 
Lord Houghton, Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, 
and five others. 

For the remaining half of the cost, and 
the supplying of any deficiency in the first 
half, 1 rely on the general literary public, 
and especially on the members of the 
Early English Text Society ; for without 





* The two dozen songs, “loose but humo- 
rous,” as the bishop calls them, marked by him 
with three crosses in his list, will be printed 
separately from the other poems, as an a - 
dix that can be detached by anyone who objects 
to these songs, or wishes to make his volume a 
drawing-room book. To the student these son; 
and the like are of the evidence as to the 
character of a past age, and they shou'd not be 


kept back from him. 
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the conviction that these members would 
back me, I would never have entered on 
the undertaking, and the ultimate benefit 
of it will result to their society. 

8. The subscription for octavo copies of 
the “Percy Manuscript” by persons not 
members of the Early English Text 
Society (or for members who wish to 
secure the prompt raising of the funds 
required) will be two guineas. For this 
sum they will receive copies of the whole 
manuscript in demy octavo, correspond- 
ing (as nearly as possible) with the publi- 
cations of the Early English Text Society. 
And if the subscriptions allow of it, 
they, as well as the ten and five-guinea 
subscribers, will receive copies of the non- 
serial volumes of the Early English Text 
Society for 1867, which will comprise 
books of great value and interest. 

The first subscribers for the two-guinea 
octavo copies are—Mr. Alexander Mac- 
millan, Mr. G. L. Craik, and twenty other 
gentlemen. 

4, The subscription for members of the 
Early English Text Society will be one 
guinea, for which each will receive an 
octavo copy of the whole manuscript, to 
range with the Society’s texts. 

The work will be printed by Messrs. 
Spottiswoode & Co., and published by 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., of Paternoster- 
row, in two volumes, about 1,400 pages. 
It is hoped that the first volume will be 
ready for delivery by March 1, 1867, and 
the second volume by May 1. For the 
Introductions to, and collations of, the 
ballads and romances, Professor Child, of 
Harvard, and J. W. Hales, Esq., M.A., 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
will be responsible, as I shall be for the 
text itself. 

I should add that subscriptions by 
cheque should be made payable to the 
Percy Manuscript Fund, and crossed to 
the Union Bank, Chancery-lane. Sub- 
scriptions by post-office order are to be 
payable to Frederick J. Furnivall, at the 
Chancery-lane office, W.C. Subscriptions 
must accompany subscribers’ names.—I 
am, &c., 

F. J. Furntvat. 


P.S. The amount at present subscribed 
is 300/., half the money required. More 
than half the MS. is copied, and nearly a 
third of it is in type. 


8, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., 
Dec. 13, 1866. 
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THE YATES-PENDERILS. 


2. Mr. Ursay,— When Charles II. 
wished to be guided from the fatal field of 
Worcester to that remote part of Stafford- 
shire recommended by the Earl of Derby, 
Mr. Charles Giffard “ willingly undertook 
the service, having with him one Yates, a 
servant, very expert in the ways of the 
country” (Blount’s “ Boscobel”). Francis 
Yates, who had married a sister of the 
Penderils, was one of the king's escort in 
the night-march from Boscobel to Mose- 
ley: he is the gigantic figure with the 
bill who overtops the king on horseback 
in the tablet over the fireplace at Bos- 
cobel. Charles, after his restoration, 
granted, among other provision for the 
Penderil family, an annuity of 501. to 
Elizabeth Yates, widow, and her heirs for 
ever: his brother and successor granted 
an annuity of 1007. to Nicholas Yates, of 
8. Mary-le-Savoy, gentleman, only child of 
Francis and Margaret Yates, of Long 
Lawn, near Boscobel, deceased, in reward 
for assistance given to the late king by 
the said Francis and Margaret. 

In a note to his “Collection of Boscobel 
Tracts” Mr. Hughes says,— 


“ Were it not that two separate families, 
whose descendants are surviving, are each 
traced to Francis and Elizabeth Yates, and 
to Francis and Margaret Yates, I should 
conclude that Elizabeth and Margaret 
were one and the same person, or that 
Elizabeth might have been the mother of 
the Francis named in Blount. As it is, I 
confess myself puzzled to make out the two 
loyal Sosias.” 


The State Papers (Domestic) of the 
reign of Charles II., lately printed, clear 
that up. A petition, dated 5th September, 
1660, from Edward Martin and Anne, 
widow of Francis Yates, states that— 


“Martin was tenant of Whiteladies, 
where the king stopt after Worcester fight, 
put on a shirt of Martin’s, and was dis- 
guised ; that Francis Yates was privy to 
the king’s safety, and his wife was the 
first who gave him meat, which he ate in 
a blanket ; that Yates lent him ten shil- 
lings ; that he was pleased to take the bill 
from Yates’s hand, and keep it in his own 
to remove suspicion; and that Yates at- 
tended him from Boscobel to Mosley ;’ 
and it is further stated ‘that the said 
Francis had lately died of grief, that he 
could not present himself to his Majesty.” 


The petition is endorsed, “To consider 


their good service and dismiss them with 
a gracious answer.” 

Two years later we find a certificate 
from the Duke of Buckingham to the 
services of Francis Yates, in conducting 
the king thirty miles from Worcester to 
Whiteladies; and for his being hanged 
for refusing to confess where he left his 
majesty. Upon which a warrant is granted 
to “ Elizabeth Yates, relict of Francis 
Yates, of Brode, co. of Stafford, husband- 
man, for an annuity of 50/., her husband 
having been barbarously executed at Ox- 
ford for conducting the king from Wor- 
cester, when violently pursued.” 

A pedigree in Hughes’ “ Boscobel 
Tracts” places both Margaret and Eliza- 
beth as sisters to the Penderils. 

Itis, Ithink, clear from the foregoing that 
Francis Yates, “ of Brode, husbandman,” 
the husband of Elizabeth Yates, assisted 
to guide the king from Worcester to 
Whiteladies, and was hung in conse- 
quence. Before Charles left Whiteladies 
for Boscobel the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Earl of Derby, “and the rest,” departed 
under the guidance of Charles Giffard. In 
all probability Yates accompanied them, 
and, being captured with “the rest,” was 
not so fortunate as to escape when Mr. 
Giffard escaped from ‘‘the inn near Ben- 
bury, in Cheshire.” 

It is also, I think, clear that Francis 
Yates, of Long Lawn, near Boscobel, the 
husband of Margaret Yates, who was sub- 
sequently active in the preservation of 
Charles, died very soon after the Restora- 
tion, having, in the interim, married a 
second wife of the name of Anne. 

But the perusal of the “State Papers” 
raises another difficulty. It will be- 
noticed that, according to Blount, Charles 
Giffard had with him @ servant, named 
Yates. It is not said his servant; for we 
find a petition, dated November, 1660, 
from Mary Graves, who states herself to 
have lost 30,000/. in the royal service, and 
mentions her “ services to the king, when 
at Worcester, in sending Francis Yates 
to conduct him from Worcester to White- 
ladies, for which Yates was hanged; and 
she has ever since kept his wife and four 
children ;” also, in sending “his majesty 
supplies both before and after Worcester 
defeat, to her utter ruin.” 

I have concerned myself for some years 
past in the history of “ Brode,” known as 
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Brewood, and its neighbourhood; but 
I have learnt nothing to show who 
Mary Graves was, or what was her con- 
nection with the neighbourhood, or with 
the Giffards, or with the family of 
Yates, The particulars in her peti- 


tion would indicate that she resided near 
Worcester. 
Can any of your readers give me any 
clue ?—I am, &c., 
James H. Sarr. 


Serjeants’ Inn, E.C. 


“ ANECDOTE OF O'CONNELL.” 


3. Mr. Unsan,—I read with great 
astonishment your correspondent’s (Mr. 
Fuller) “ Anecdote of O’Connell” in your 
last number. It is so totally unlike all I 
know or have heard of my grandfather's 
character, and makes him act with such 
an amount of baseness, that I felt it due 
to his memory to inquire into the story. 

Had Mr. Fuller given the place and 
date of the speech he refers to, the matter 
would be simple enough. As he has not 
done so, I have made inquiries of parties 
who must have known of such an occur- 
rence had it taken place; and on their 
authority I now assert, that no attack was 
ever made on Mr. Bland by O'Connell, 
directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Bland and my grandfather were, 


CROCODILES 


4. Mr. Unsan,—The attention of many 
of your readers has no doubt been at- 
tracted by the interesting account of your 
correspondent, Mr. George R. Wright,* of 
the finding of an uncommon reptile, 
supposed to be a young crocodile, near 
Chipping Norton in Oxfordshire; and 
many of them will no doubt agree 
with me in thinking that none of 
the various solutions of the question, 
“How came it there?” can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. It would exceed the 
limits of a letier of this kind to discuss 
the probabilities, or rather improbabilities, 
of the several theories adduced, and I shall 
therefore content myself with expressing 
my disbelief in the idea of this having 
been a preserved specimen, and by stating 
that in my opinion there can be little 
doubt that the reptile in question had 
lived, if indeed it was not born and bred 
in this country. 

A circumstance, however, came under 
my notice the other day, which may be 
interesting as having some bearing on the 
question. Some time after seeing Mr. 
Wright’s paper I happened to go into the 
Welsh Harp Hotel in the Edgware Road, 





* See vol. ii., w.s., August, 1366, p. 149. 





no doubt, very intimate; but I have 
strong reason to believe that the latter 
never slept at Derriquin in his life, and 
he was certainly not in the habit of stop- 
ping there in the way Mr. Fuller de- 
scribes. 

I cannot conceive what end Mr. Fuller 
proposed to gain by placing this story “on 
record in the pages of Toe GenTLEMAN’s 
Magazine.” It is not calculated to throw 
light on any point, supposing it were 
true, but was certain to cause pain to 
those who have never, so far as I know, 
done anything to annoy or injure Mr. 
Fuller.—I am, &c., 

Dantet O’ConneLu. 

Derrynane Abbey, Co. Kerry, 

Dec. 18, 1866. 


IN ENGLAND. 


where there are a good many preserved 
specimens of natural history ; among these 
I observed a case containing a reptile, 
very similar in appearance to that de- 
scribed by Mr. Wright. I at once en- 
quired its history, and ascertained from 
the persons in the house, who were 
anxious to give me every information, 
that it was a young alligator, brought over 
to this country by Heenan, the well- 
known American prize-fighter; that it was 
presented to the landlord alive, and that 
it lived with them for about six months; 
indeed, as they said, it might have been 
alive still, had it not come to an untimely 
end at the hand of some evil disposed 
angler, who, seeing it on the bank of the 
reservoir, terminated its existence with a 
blow from the butt end of his fishing-rod. 
From their account it appeared to have 
been tolerably tame, as although when it 
first came into their possession it was 
kept confined, it was after a time allowed 
to go at large, when it used to crawl about 
the margin of the large reservoir at the 
rear of the house, returning regularly for 
its meals to its old quarters; and they 
further said that it was well-known to all 
who frequented the house. The little 
creature was not well preserved, and it 
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was therefore very difficult to get a 
correct estimate of its proportions. As 
far as I could judge, however, it seemed 
to be about a third size larger than the 
crocodile described by Mr. Wright, and 
figured in your August number. 

It seems to me clear from the history 
of this alligator, and from its having 
existed for some months in a semi-wild 
state in this country, that there can be no 
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difficulty in believing that a creature of 
similar habits and organisation might also 
exist under the same or the like con- 
ditions, although it would seem that the 
high authority of Professor Owen is 
against this view of the subject. 
Iam, &e., 
Joun Henry Beurraee. 
36, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Dec. 19, 1866. 


LURGASHALL CHURCH. 


5. Mr. Urnsan,—During a recentramble 
in West Sussex I paid a visit to the inte- 
resting village and church of Lurgashall, 
which latter is now undergoing complete 
preservation and repair. The building 
possesses several points of high interest, 
and in its present condition, deprived as 
it is, both within and without, of its accre- 
tions of plaster and whitewash, deserves 
the careful study of local ecclesiologists. 
It consists of a nave and chancel, with a 
tower and spire on the south side. The 
chancel (Early English) was rebuilt some 
years since. It is in the nave that the 
most remarkable peculiarities are now 
brought to light. On the north side is a 
tall narrow doorway, certainly antecedent 
to the Norman period, and therefore pro- 
bably of Saxon work. The lower part of 
the walls is of herring-bone masonry, the 
finest I have ever seen, and of very high 
antiquity. On a thin coating of plaster 
in the interior are the remains of several 
painted shields, one of which is at present 
unidentified. One of them is the coat of 
the family of Dawtrey or De Alla Ripa, of 
Petworth, and another that of Lewes 
Priory. The presence of the latter is 
accounted for by the fact, that Seffrid IT., 
who was Bishop of Chichester from 1180 
to 1204, granted this church to the Priory 
of Lewes, and it continued an appendage 
to that establishment until the dissolu- 
tion. Adjoining the south entrance is a 
kind of open cloister of timber frame, 


which is said to have been built for the ac- 
commodation of remote parishioners, who 
therein ate their dinner between morning 
and evening service. Altogether this is a 
most interesting church, and the grand 
and picturesque scenery which surrounds 
it is equally deserving of notice. The 
remarkable hill, called Blackdown, is 
worth a pilgrimage, as, from its bold 
elevation of 800 feet, it commands cer- 
tainly the grandest and most varied, if 
not the most extensive, view in Sussex. 

I think the painted shields are of the 
13th century. That which I cannot at 
present makeout appears to be 10 roundels, 
4, 3,2,and1. Glover's Ordinary has no 
such coat, but if 5 more roundels could be 
added in an upper row, it might stand for 
the coat attributed to the county of Corn- 
wall, which was held at this date by the 
younger brother. of Henry III., Richard, 
titular King of the Romans, and Earl of 
Cornwall. He adopted the bezants asa 
bordure to the lion rampant—his per- 
sonal coat. The possibility of this un- 
identified shield having been placed here 
in his honour, is supported by the fact 
that some time since, a tile of the 13th 
century, bearing his arms, was found 
during repairs in the chancel. It is now 
in the possession of the rector, the Rev. 
Septimus Fairles.—I am, &c., 


Marx Antony Lower. 
Lewes, Dec. 1866. 


PRECEDENCE AMONG EQUITY JUDGES. 


6. Mr. Urnsay,—I ‘think it should be 
recorded in any memoir of Lord Justice 
Knight-Bruce that he was from 1850 first 
Vice-Chancellor, and, from and after 1851, 
first Lord Justice of Appeal. The Act of 
the 5th Vict. (1841), creating two addi- 
tional Vice-Chancellors, expressly orders 
that they “shall, on the death of the pre- 
sent Vice-Chancellor, or on his resigna- 


tion,” or otherwise, “ respectively have 
rank and precedence next to the Lord 
Chief Baron of Exchequer, and as between 
themselves shall have rank and precedence 
according to the seniority of their ap- 
pointment to their respective offices.” In 
July, 1850, died Sir Lancelot Shadwell, 
the Vice-Chancellor of England ; and 
thereupon Sir J. L. Knight-Bruce, as 
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senior of the two Vice-Chancellors ap- 
pointed under the Act of 1841, became 
first Vice-Chancellor. Shortly before Mi- 
chaelmas Term, Baron Rolfe was appointed 
a Vice-Chancellor, and created Lord Cran- 
worth. In Easter Term following, on the 
retirement of Sir James Wigram, Lord 
Cranworth becamesecond Vice-Chancellor. 

Nor did Vice-Chancellor Knight-Bruce 
lose his precedence when he and his col- 
league were, in compliance with the Act 
of the following year, appointed Lords Jus- 
tices of Appeal; for the London Gazette 
of the 10th October, 1851, announced the 
appointment of “Sir James Lewis Knight- 
Bruce and Robert Mounsey, Lord Baron 
Cranworth, to be Justices of Appeal in 
Chancery.” 

It was popularly supposed that Lord 
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Cranworth’s peerage gave him precedence 
as a judge; but all connected with the 
Courts of Chancery will recollect that 
Lord Justice Knight-Bruce always took 
the precedence in entering and in sitting 
in court: and in the list of judges at 
the commencement of each year’s Law 
Journal is always described as first Lord 
Justice of Appeal. Still, on looking back, 
I find that nearly, if not all, the news- 
papers of the period, in announcing the 
appointment of October, 1851, give Lord 
Cranworth’s name first ; and the memoir* 
published by you last month does not make 
it clear that Sir James Knight-Bruce had 
all along precedence of his colleague both 
in appointment and in court.—I am, &c. 
J. H.S. 
London, December 18, 1866. 


A LEGEND OF CHEDDAR CLIFFS. 


7. Mr. Urnsay,—In Tue Gentieman’s 
Macazinz for November, 1866, you have 
published an interesting letter from Mr. 
O’Dell Travers Hill, under the above head- 
ing. Mr. Hill is mistaken in assuming 
that the curious incidents he relates have 
no other foundation than oral tradition in 
the locality of Cheddar. 

Among many other valuable MSS. be- 
longing to the corporation of Axbridge 
(one mile from Cheddar), is a MS., appa- 
rently written about the 14th or 15th cen- 
tury, from which I give you an extract, 
and shall be glad to see it made public 
through the same medium as Mr. Hill’s 
letter. After giving a somewhat curious 
account of the origin and purposes of 
royal boroughs (of which Axbridge was 
one), the MS. proceeds thus :— 


“Sometimes, for the sake of hunting, 
the king spent the summer about the 
Forest of Mendip, wherein there were, at 
that time, numerous stags and other kinds 
of wild beasts. For, as it is read in the 
life of Saint Dunstan, King Edward, who 
sought retirement at Glastonbury, came to 
the said forest to hunt, Axbridge being 
then a royal borough. The king, three 
days previously, had dismissed Saint 
Dunstan from his court, with great indig- 
nation, and lack of honor; which done, he 
proceeded to the wood to hunt. This 
wood covers a mountain of great height, 
which being separated in its summit, ex- 
hibits to the spectator an immense preci- 
pes and horrid gulph, called by the in- 

abitants Cheddarclyffe. When, there- 


fore, the king was chasing the flying stag 
here and there, on its coming to the 


craggy gulph, the stag rushed into it, and, 
being dashed to atoms, perished. Similar 
ruin involved the pursuing dogs; and the 
horse on which the king rode, having 
broken its reins, became unmanageable, 
and in an obstinate course carried the 
king after the hounds; and the gulph, 
being open before him, threatens the king 
with certain death. He trembles, and is 
at his last shift. In the interval, his in- 
justice, recently offered to St. Dunstan, 
occurs to his mind; he wails it, and in- 
stantly vows to God that he would, as 
speedily as possible, recompense [such in- 
justice] by a manifold amendment, if God 
would only for the moment avert the 
death which deservedly threatened him. 
God, immediately hearing the preparation 
of his heart, took pity on him, inasmuch 
as the horse instantly stop'd short, and, to 
the glory of God, caused the king, thus 
snatched from the peril of death, most 
unfeignedly to give thanks unto God. 
Having returned thence to his house, that 
is, the borough, and being joined by his 
nobles, the king recounted to them the 
course of the adventure which had hap- 
pened, and commanded Saint Dunstan to 
be recalled with honor and reverence: 
after which he esteemed him in all trans- 
actions as his most sincere friend.” 


There cannot be much doubt that the 
person who penned the MS. from which I 
have quoted, must have read the biography 
of St. Dunstan, referred to by Mr. Hill. 
Both accounts are, in their leading fea- 
tures, very nearly identical, I hope Mr. 
Hill will give the public more of his 





« See G. M., vol. ii., n.s., p. 833. 
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“ notes” from our public records, of which 
he speaks in terms of deserved admira- 
tion for their value; from which, so to 
speak, a new history of England may be 
compiled. 

In conclusion, I may add that Axbridge 
is a very ancient borough, municipal as 
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well as parliamentary; having sent two 
members to parliament on five occasions ; 
the first, 23rd Edward I.; and the last, 
17th Edward III.—I am, &c., 


To. SEREL, 
Wells, Somerset, Nov. 24, 1866. 


CASAR IN KENT. 


8. Mr. Ursay,— There is a curious 
error of the press in the article, ‘‘ Caesar 
in Kent,” which I must trouble you to set 
right. At page 591, line 13 from bot- 


tom, for “at once,” read “at twice.”—I 


am, &c., 


Joun Rosson, M.D. 
Warrington, Nov. 12, 1866. 


CHAYTOR AND DAWSON FAMILIES. 


9. Mr. Ursan,—From Dugdale’s Visi- 
tation of Yorkshire, it appears that Agnes, 
daughter of Sir W. Chaytor, of Croft, 
married, Ist,. .. Forster; 2ndly,... - 
Dawson of... . near Ripon: 3rdly, Sir 
Francis Liddell, of Redheugh, co. North- 
umberland. 


Can any reader of Toe GentLEMaAn’s 
Magazine state the Christian name of 
her second husband, and at what place 
near Ripon he resided ? 

Iam, &c., 
RicHMONDIENSIS. 
Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 


PARISHES. 


10. Mr. Ursan,—I have been much 
struck by Dr. Robson’s suggestion in his 
able article, “Julius Cesar in Kent,” 
that the existing parishes represent the 
Civitates of the Commentaries. Being an 
admirer of Mr. Toulmin Smith, and a 
partaker of his heresies, I have long 
believed that parochial clergy were ap- 
pointed to communities already existing, 
not parochial communities formed for the 


convenience of ecclesiastics ; and the Latin 
word pars, lengthened by the sibilant 
Saxons, has commended itself to my mind 
as a far more likely root of the word 
“parish,” than the very far-fetched, 
though more generally received, derivation 
from TMopouie.—I am, &e., 


Erymox.oerous Mus. 
Serjeant's Inn, Nov. 2, 1866. 


FAMILIES OF WILLIAMS AND EVANS. 


11. Mr. Unsan,—Perhaps the following 
may assist “E.C. A.” in Taz GentLEMan’s 
Magazine for March last, p. 377. 

Gwaithvoed Vawr's arms were vert, a 
lion rampant argent, head, feet, and tail 
gules. Descendants the Powysians. 

Bleddyn ap Cynfyn. Or, a lion ram- 
pant gules, crowned or. (“ Owen’s British 
Remains,” p. 28.) 

Cadwgan ap Bleddyn Lord of Nannan, 
in Merionethshire, dignified by Camden 
by the title of “The Renowned Briton.” 
This prince bore or, a lion rampant 
azure. (“Burke’s Landed Gentry,” p. 
1465.) 

Morgan ap Cadwgan. From this Mor- 
gan is stated to have derived 8th in de- 
scent, Jevan ap Morgan ap Jevan, of 
Newchurch, near Cardiff, &c. (Ibid. 1465.) 

William ap Jevan, an attendant upon 


Jasper Tudor, &c., ibid, 1465. He had 
two or more sons, viz., John and Morgan 
Williams: the last had sons John, 
Richard (alias Cromwell), Walter, and 
another Richard. 

Sir Richard Williams’, alias Cromwell's, 
arms were sable, a lion rampant argent. 
(“ Noble’s Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 16, ed. i.) 

A William ap Jevan, alias William 
Evans, Chancellor of Llandaff, who died 
in 1589, had arms—lst, three lions ram- 
pant; 2nd, two chevrons in a plain field; 
3rd, a lion rampant within a bordure 
gobonated ; 4th, as the first. (See Browne 
Willis, “ Survey of Landaff,” p. 23.) 

Can any reader trace the descendants 
of either of the above Johns, or Walter, 
or the second Richard ?—I am, &c., 

Guwysia, 

4, Castle Street, Abergavenny. 
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Antiquarian Notes. 


By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 





—— Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





ENGLAND. 


Yorkshire.—During the past year the Rev. William Greenwell has 
been prosecuting, with much success, his excavations in the tumuli of 
the Yorkshire Wolds, Nothing can be more satisfactory than the manner 
in which Mr. Greenwell conducts his researches ; and, consequently, the 
enormous mass of facts which he has accumulated will become, when 
printed and illustrated, of high value, and will probably lead to certain 
modifications in classifications, which, as they at present appear, can 
only be considered as provisionary. Past generations, with all their 
enthusiasm, neglected much of what should be the chief consideration 
of the antiquary, namely, scrupulous attention to facts of all kinds con- 
nected with the subjects of their study, while at the same time they were 
ever running off to all sorts of speculations and‘ theories which often 
perfectly distracted their readers, and left the really useful evidence 
confused and inextricable. On the contrary, Mr. Greenwell is cautious 
in generalising. “In a few years” he observed, after delivering a lecture 
at York, based upon his excavations, “he looked forward to such careful 
examinations being made as would throw much additional light on the 
subject of his lecture.” He added: “On the Wolds the barrows were 
disappearing under the course of cultivation, and in a few years there 
would be no remains of burial mounds there. Several had been destroyed 
(many it is to be feared) from careless and reckless opening by mere 
curiosity-hunters.” 

Mr. Greenwell remarks, that in the Wold district and in other places 
in the north, there are numerous ancient fortresses and lines of defence, 
some of which are of great extent, and their purpose it was not easy to 
understand, on account of the vast army that would be required to hold 
them. I have on several occasions ventured also to question the 
soundness of the common belief that these earthworks were ever in- 
tended for military purposes: it is, at a glance, evident they never 
could be held against an enemy except by an immense force ; and then 
comes the question, what could have been the object of such lines of 
defence in these particular districts? To me they seem to have been 
boundaries of land, and in this point of view they are perfectly intel- 
ligible. It may scarcely be necessary to point out to Mr. Greenwell 
and his colleagues the excellent work of Drs. Davis and Thurnam, on 
the skulls of the aboriginal and early inhabitants of the British Islands 
(“ Crania Britannica”), for it has become indispensable to all engaged 
in such researches. It may here be remarked that in the museum 
at York are a considerable number of funereal urns, labelled “ from 
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the Yorkshire Wolds,” among which are many Romano-British and 
Saxon ; and some of the latter, if I mistake not, contain burnt bones. 
It would be most desirable if Mr. Greenwell, when he publishes his 
own researches, would also give some account of these urns, with 
illustrations. 

Old Malton.—Discoveries have been making for some weeks past at 
Norton, on the river Derwent, opposite Old Malton, which there is every 
reason to believe occupies the site of the Roman Derventio. It would 
appear that Norton stands upon a Roman cemetery; and some rather 
extensive excavations for drainage have brought to light large quantities 
of those miscellaneous remains usually found in Roman burial-places ; 
individually, perhaps, of no great consequence, but collectively worthy of 
preservation, especially in connection with what has heretofore been found 
at Old Malton, and with what may yet be discovered. Two inscriptions 
have been, in past times, dug up there. One of them (engraved in Mr. 
Wright’s “ The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon”) is a kind of invoca- 
tion to the Genius of the place, that one Servulus, a goldsmith, may 
prosper in his business ; and the other records, the Pedites Singulares, a 
body of troops, often mentioned in the “ Notilia,” horse as well as foot. 
The first of these was, ‘a few years since, in the possession of Mr. Walker, 
of Malton, who also had several large brass Roman coins dug up at 
Norton, including Vespasian, Antoninus Pius, Faustina Junior and 
Commodus ; and others in past times had been collected by his father. 
Recently it appears those of the Lower Empire have chiefly been met 
with. One is a plated or forged denarius of Caracalla. Mr. Walker, in 
his collection, had an ancient forgery of Geta. 

Northumberiand.—Dr. Charlton has recently published his translation of 
a Runic inscription, discovered in 1864, at Baronspike, a range of crags, 
or huge stones, about two miles to the north-east of Bewcastle Church, 
It was first noticed in “ The Builder,” for October 8th, 1864. Dr. 
Charlton’s reading is as follows :-— 


BARANR : HRAITA AT GILLHES : BUETH 
IAS : UAS : TAEUTHR : I : TRICU : REB 
TE : UAULKS : AT : FETRLANA : NU: 
LLANERCOSTA, 
Baranr writes (these) to Gilles bueth 
who was slain in truce (by) Rob 


de Vaulx at Fetrelana now 
Lanercosta. 


Tradition goes to show that Robert de Vaulx, who founded Lanercost 
Abbey, in 1169, slew Gille or Gilbert, son of Beuth, Lord of Bewcastle, 
at a meeting appointed between them. The truth of this story has been 
questioned ; but Dr. Charlton assigns reasons for its validity, which are 
confirmed by this remarkable inscription. It is in old Norse, and the 
Runes are purely Scandinavian or Norse. Dr. Charlton remarks it is 
singular that the crag where the runes are incised should bear the name 
Baronspike, “ that being the name too of the writer of the inscription.” 

The “ Archzologia Ailiana” (Part 21, 1866), which contains a full 
account of this inscription, and an engraving of the Runes, gives an 
elaborate essay by the Rev. D. H. Haigh, on the Coins of the Danish 
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Kings of Northumberland, which embraces a searching inquiry into the 
various classes of silver coins found, some years since, at Cuerdale, in 
Lancashire, respecting which an illustrated paper, by Mr. Hawkins, 
appeared in the “ Numismatic Chronicle.” Mr. Haigh’s paper is also 
well illustrated, and will, no doubt, receive every attention from numis- 
matists on the Continent as well as in this country. 

London.—The extensive excavations made during the last nine or 
ten years in and about London must have intersected foundations of 
houses and streets upon what we may term the level of Roman London ; 
and from what has been brought to light in previous years, we had every 
reason to look for discoveries at least equally interesting. The City 
authorities have had it all to themselves ; but we seek in vain for any 
account of their stewardship. Strict guard has been kept over the 
approaches to the various excavations, and ever and anon it is stated 
that the authorities are deeply interested in their antiquities, and take 
every precaution to preserve them. But if this be true, nothing seems 
to come of it ; and excepting a notice now and then in the papers of an 
exhibition of miscellaneous objects at the meeting of some society, but 
little transpires as to what has been brought to light. No report has 
been issued on the part of the City, and no report is promised. It will 
probably turn out that, but for a few individuals, including Mr. J. E. 
Price, Mr. Gunston, Mr. J. W. Bailey, and Mr. Cecil Brent, the world 
will be nothing the wiser on the subject, and that golden opportunities, 
as heretofore, have passed away without profit. 

The London and Middlesex Archzological Society has published an 
account of antiquities discovered on the site of the old Steelyard in 
Upper Thames Street, which does credit to the exertions and to the 
pen of Mr. Price, the author. On a future occasion we may probably 
refer to some of the more remarkable of these. 

Mr. Gunston has kindly submitted to me 584 small brass Roman 
coins, which were found, together with others, amounting to about 1000, 
in an earthen vessel, at the depth, it is said, of twenty feet, at the corner 
of Grove Street, Southwark. Excepting a few of Victorinus, they are all 
of the Tetrici, father and son. They are of very small module, and 
present the appearance of having been struck from dies prepared for 
larger coins, with pieces of metal not sufficiently large to fill the dies. 


FRANCE. 


Lillebonne.—The researches of the Abbé Cochet, who so worthily fills 
the office of Inspector of Monuments of the Lower Seine, are so conti- 
nuously successful, and so numerous, that it is somewhat difficult to 
keep pace with him, even in referring to all his discoveries. 

Lillebonne (the //iobona of the Romans) was one of the chief towns 
of the north of the province of Gaul, and its monuments yet attest the 
wealth and splendour of the place. Unlike Rouen and most of the 
great commercial towns, after the downfall of the Roman rule, it never 
maintained its position, but gradually decayed, its ruin having been, no 
doubt, hastened by violence. The theatre yet stands, a grand relic of 
the taste and luxury of its inhabitants ; and marble statues, bas-reliefs, 
and decorations of tombs, preserved in the Rouen museum and at 
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Lillebonne itself, are not surpassed for good workmanship by the monu- 
ments of any Roman town or city in France ; while, at the same time, it 
would be difficult to point to many such bronze statues as that of the 
Antinous, now at Paris. There can be no doubt but that other remains 
of public buildings are yet preserved beneath the soil, as must be evi- 
dent to any one who has examined the district immediately adjoining the 
theatre ; but it is only from time to time, as a site is wanted for building pur- 
poses somewhat remote from what was the heart of the ancient town, that 
villas and portions of cemeteries are laid open. ‘The latter extended to 
a considerable distance in several directions ; and one of the more 
recent of the Abbé Cochet’s explorations was upon the site of that which 
bordered the Roman road to Rouen and the south, and-about 200 yards 
from the villa which he excavated in 1864. Here, at the depth of up- 
wards of six feet, he discovered a square, paved chamber of masonry, 
in which was a funereal deposit of unusual interest, which betokened the 
high social position and wealth of the person whose ashes rested 
there. 

The various objects about to be described were grouped round a 
large glass urn, which contained the burnt bones of the corpse, which 
had been subjected to fire of violent heat. This urn was inclosed in a 
leaden cylinder, resembling one in the Rouen Museum, which I have 
figured in the third volume of my “ Collectanea Antiqua,” p. 62. These 
cylinders are not uncommon in this part of France, and the ornaments 
upon them resemble those upon the leaden coffins found in this country, 
which apparently belong to the 4th and 5th centuries. Six other glass 
vessels were ranged around this urn, upon the bottom of one of which 
are the letters sv B. Of these the most remarkable is a phial in dark- 
coloured glass representing a fish: it is highly decorated, and has been 
gilded. With the objects in glass may be classed some hemispherical 
boutons (resembling boys’ marbles cut in half), of which six are white 
and seven black, in vitreous paste. ‘There was also a circular jeton or 
tessera, in worked bone, such as the Abbé states he has repeatedly 
found, usually to the number of three, in Roman graves, a sheath of 
a poignard or knife in ivory, and the poignard itself in bronze, are 
among the rarer objects in this rich tomb. The Abbé states it resembles 
in form the knife engraved in Rich’s “Companion to the Latin 
Dictionary and Greek Lexicon,” under the word Secespita. 

The objects in bronze amount to ten, all of which had been either 
gilt or silvered. They comprise two strigils; two bowls; a cup; a 
handle with rings, ornamented with lions’ heads, and foliage exquisitely 
worked ; a bust representing a youthful male head, the breast draped in 
the skin of an animal, the eyes in coloured paste, of good workmanship. 
It looks like a steelyard weight ; but M. de Longpérier considers it was 
used for oil (being hollow), and chemical analysis shows it contained a 
_ substance. ‘Two elegant jugs with handles conclude the objects in 

ronze. 

In silver there are two spoons ; a small cup, thick and richly deco- 
rated with foliage and flowers ; and a kind of small oval Zanx or dish, 
not unlike what is still used in churches in France for the mass. This 
last is a very beautiful example of the perfection to which the Romans, 
and Roman Gauls, had attained in works in silver. It is elaborately 
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omamented on the rim, which is extended at each extremity, with 
masks, altars, small temples, animals, trees, flowers, etc. 

Another object, exclusive of two small earthenware vessels, is a 
sponge, which Dr. Bowerbank, from some fragments sent him, pro- 
nounces to be identical with the Turkey sponge of commerce. ‘This 
sponge, no doubt, had accompanied the strigils in the service of the 
bath during the lifetime of the owner; but who he was, or what his 
profession might have been, it is impossible to say. It is not, how- 
ever, at all unlikely that some of the richly-sculptured marbles and 
stones found at Lillebonne belonged to monuments erected over such 
graves as this. That they are mostly sepulchral cannot be doubted ; 
and, like the contents of this sepulchre, they indicate the last resting- 
places of persons of rank—or, at least, of wealth. 

Liffremont.—The Abbé Cochet, in his last Report to the Prefect of 
the Seine Inférieure on the discharge of his archeological functions 
during the past year, announces a discovery in a very retired situation, 
where disclosures such as have been made were never looked for, or at 
all suspected, from the seclusion of the locality—which is Liffremont, a 
hamlet in the commune of Roncherolles, in the canton of Forges-les- 
eaux. The Abbé was induced to visit this place on hearing that an 
altar had been dug up. 

This altar, about 3 ft. in height, has sculptured, in high relief, upon 
three of its sides, figures of Venus and Cupid, Hercules and Mercury. 
The fourth side has been worn away by long-continued action of the 
plough. The Abbé found extensive foundations of buildings in the 
cultivated fields, in the orchards, and in the copses. During the last 
two years there had been grubbed up for repairs of the high road a wall, 
upwards of 150 yards in circumference, which had probably been the 
exterior wall of a small theatre. He found also traces of the foundations 
of another building, in the woods, 34 yards by 20 yards in extent, of 
which the walls were about to be rooted up for the roads. The ground 
was covered with tiles and worked stones, among which were the bases 
of columns. With the objects which had been dug up were coins of 
the Higher Empire, and the share of a plough. An orchard adjoining 
the wood is almost entirely covered with foundations of walls, and there 
the proprietor has found an aureus, nine denarii, and numerous imperial 
brass coins ; and in the field where the altar was found, remains indicate 
an extensive villa, or villas, of a very superior kind. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 





MONTHLY CALENDAR. 


Dec. 1.—The Croatian Diet demanded the abolition of the military frontier, 
and the incorporation of Dalmatia with the Croatian kingdom. 

Dec. 3.—A great demonstration of the Trades’ Societies, in favour of 
Reform, was held in the grounds of Beaufort House, Kensington. It is esti- 
mated that upwards of 23,000 working-men marched in procession from St. 
James’s Park to the scene of the proceedings. The day went off peaceably. 

Dec. 4.—A meeting convened by the organisers of the Reform demonstra- 
tion took place in St. James’s Hall, when a long address was delivered by 
Mr. John Bright, M.P. 

Dec. 6.—A monster meeting of Roman Catholics was held at St. James’s 
Hall, for ‘‘the promotion of the organisation of the Confraternity of St. 
Peter.” Archbishop Manning, who took the chair, professed to be in no 
degree alarmed for the fate of the temporal power of the Pope. 

Dec. 10-14.—The Smithfield Club Cattle Show was held at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington ; due allowance being made for the effects of the rinderpest, 
it was successful. Upwards of 150,000 persons visited the show. 

Dec. 11.—The French flag upon the Castle of St. Angelo at Rome was 
hauled down, and the Pontifical flag hoisted in its stead. The French 
troops evacuated the city. 

Dec, 12.—An explosion took place at the Oaks Collieries, near Barnsley, 
Yorkshire, followed by a second explosion on the following day. Upwards 
of 350 lives were lost. 

Dec. 13.—A terrible explosion took place at the North Staffordshire Coal 
and Iron Company’s pits at Talk-of-the-Hill, near Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
by which a large number of lives were also sacrificed. 

Dec. 14.—The curious ceremony of the re-interment of a portion of 
Cardinal Richelieu’s head in the mausoleum where the body les, in the 
church of the Sorbonne, took place with much pomp and circumstance. 
During the revolution of 1793 Cardinal Richelieu’s tomb was removed from 
the Sorbonne, Paris, the vault which contained his remains was desecrated, 
and the back part of his skull was cut off and abstracted. Lately the private 
individual who found himself in possession of the relic determined to restore 
it. The Government being satisfied with the evidence of the genuineness 
of the cranium, accepted the offer, and fayoured the idea of the solemn 
demonstration, which accordingly took “mp as above stated, M. Duruy and 
the Archbishop of Paris taking part in the proceedings. 

Dec. 15.—The Conference of Games plenipotentiaries as to a new North 
German constitution, commenced at Berlin, by a speech from Count yon 
Bismark. The Italian Parliament was opened by the King in person. 

Dec. 17.—The Annexation Committee of the Prussian Chenther of Depu- 
ties approved, by 13 to 7 votes, a treaty between that Government and the 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg, in accordance with which the latter renounces 
his claims to the Holstein succession, in consideration of the cession to him of 
a small portion of Holstein and an indemnity of one million thalers. 

Dec, 22.—The National Assembly at Athens was opened. 

Dec. 26.—The great ocean yacht race, for 18,000/., between the American 
yachts, Henrietta, Fleetwing, and Vesta, terminated in favour of the 
first-named vessel. The yachts left New York on Dec. 12, and the winni 
yacht arrived at Cowes, Isle of Wight, on the afternoon of the 26th; the 
other two early on the following morning. 


Dec. 26. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





From the London Gazette, 


Crvit, Naval, AND MILITaRy. 


Nov. 16, Samuel Canning, esq. ; William 
Thomson, esq., LL.D. ; James Anderson, 
esq.; and Samuel White Baker, esq., 
Knighted. 

Nov. 20. William Robert Seymour 
Vesey Fitzgerald, esq., to be Governor of 
Bombay. 


Admiral Sir George Francis Seymour, 
G.U.B,, G.C.H., to be Admiral of the 
Fleet. 

Vice-Admiral T. W. Carter, C.B., on 
the retired list, to be Admiral on the 
same list. 

Vice-Admiral Sir T. Sabine Pasley, to 
be Admiral. 

Rear-Admiral Hon. Joseph Denman, to 
be Vice-Admiral. 

Captain Astley Cooper Key, C.B., to be 
Rear-Admiral. 

Nov. 23. George Frederic Verdon, esq., 
Treasurer of Victoria, to be Companion of 
the Bath (Civil Division). 

Captain Augustus Chetham Strode, 
R.N., to be Captain of the Port of 
Gibraltar. 

Nov. 27. Admiral Sir Wm. Bowles, 
K.C.B., to be Vice-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom, vice Admiral Sir G. 
F. Seymour, G.C.B., promoted to be 
Admiral of the Fleet; Sir Phipps 
Hornby, G.C.B., to be Rear-Admiral of 
the United Kingdom, vice Admiral Sir 
Wm. Bowles. 

Richard Atwood Glass, esq., Knighted 
by Letters patent. 

The Rev. Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., to be Dean of Norwich, vice George 
Pellew, D.D., deceased. 

Lieut.-General Sir Fortescue Graham, 
K.C.B., to be Gen. 

Vice-Admiral the Earl of Lauderdale, 
K.C.B., to be Principal Naval A.D.C. to 
the Queen, vice Admiral Sir Wm. Parker, 
Bart., G.C.B., deceased. 

Nov. 30. Sir William Bovill, Knt., to 
be Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

John Burgess Karslake, esq., Q.C., to 
be Solicitor-General. 

George Trafford, esq., to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Island of St. Vincent ; and 
William Alexander Parker, esq., to be 


Magistrate for the Gold Coast Settlement, 
Western Africa. 

Dec. 4. John Morris, esq., Mayor of 
Wolverhampton, Knighted. 

Richard Malins, esq., Q.C., to be a Vice- 
Chancellor, vice the Right Hon. Sir R. ‘I’. 
Kindersley, resigned. 

Dec. 7. Joseph Alleyne Haynes, esq., to 
be a Member of the Council of the Island 
of Barbadoes ; and George Blankson, esq., 
to be a Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Gold Coast Settlement, Western 
Africa. 

Dec. 11. Capt. James George Mac- 
kenzie, R.N., to be Lieut.-Governor of 
the Islands of St. Christopher and Nevis ; 
and Edward Herbert, esq., to be Colonial 
Secretary for the Island of St. Chris- 
topher. 

Dec. 14. William Hackett, esq., Re- 
corder of Prince of Wales's Island, 
Knighted. 

Thomas Spinks, D.C.L., Advocate ; and 
Joseph T. Schomberg, esq. ; Harris Pren- 
dergest, esq.; George M. Dowdeswell, esq.; 
Charles G. Prideaux, esq.; Benjamin Hardy, 
esq. ; George Little, esq. ; Henry T. Cole, 
esq. ; John Pearson, esq. ; Francis Rox- 
burgh, esq.-; Thomas J. Clark, esq.; 
Henry Cotton, esq. ; Edward Kent Kars- 
lake, esq.; George Druce, esq.; Edward 
E. Kay, esq. ; and Thomas K. Kingdon, 
esq., Barristers-at-Law, to be Q.C.’s. 

James Augustus Erskine, esq., and 
Anne Caroline, wife of the Rev. J. Has- 
kell, M.A., brother and sister of the Earl 
of Kellie, to take the rank and precedence 
of an Earl’s son and daughter. 

Dec. 18. His Highness Ismail Pacha, 
Viceroy of Egypt, to be a G.C.B. (Civil 
Division). 

Gerard Francis Gould, esq., to be Se- 
cretary to H. M. Legation at Buenos 
Ayres. 

MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

November. 

Belfast.—C. Lanyon, esq., vice Sir H. 
Cairns, Ch. hds. —_ 

Pembroke co.—J. B. Bowen, esq., vice 
G. L. Phillips, esq., dec. 

Wexford co.—A. Kavanagh, esq., vice 
J. George, esq., Q.C., Ch. hds. 
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BIRTHS. 


Sep. 16. At Yokohama, Japan, the 
wife of Sir Harry S. Parkes, K.C.B., a 


on. 

Sep. 22. At Graham’s Town, the wife 
of Capt. C. H. Boileau, A.D.C., a dau. 

Sep. 27. At Plaines Welhelms, Mauri- 
tius, the wife of Chas. D’Oyly Forbes, 
esq., Deputy-Assistant Commissary-Gene- 
ral, a son. 

Sep. 28. At St. George’s Kaye, Belize, 
British Honduras, the wife of Capt. E. 
Rogers, 38rd W.I. Regt., a dau. 

ct. 14. At Simla, India, the wife of 
Capt. W. K. Elles, 38th Regt., a dau. 

Oct. 16. At Abbottabad, Hazara, Pun- 
jab, the wife of Lieut. E. L. Ommanney, 
Bengal Staff Corps, a dau. 

Oct.17. At Ootacamund, Neilgherry- 
hills, India, the wife of Major Hessey, 
Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

Oct. 24. The wife of the Rev. R. F. 
Smith, Vicar’s Court, Southwell, Notts, 
a son. 

At Soogowlie, the wife of Major W. J. 
Ward, 8th Bengal Cavalry, a son. 

Oct. 27. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the 
wife of Capt. Murray-Aynsley, R.N., a 
son. 

Oct. 29. At Lahore, Punjab, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Farrington, a dau. 

Oct. 31. At Waltair, Vizagapatam, the 
wife of Major H. D. Faulkner, Madras 
Army, a dau. 

Nov.1. At Rangoon, the wife of Capt. 
Eardley Childers, a son. 

Nov. 2. At Lucknow, India, the wife 
of Capt. de Vie F. Carey, R.A., a son. 

Nov. 4. At Poona, Bombay, the wife 
of Brigadier-General Sir Charles Staveley, 
K.C.B., a son. 

Nov. 5. At Point de Galle, Ceylon, the 
wife of Lieut. J. Brabazon Pilkington, 
Ceylon Rifle Regt., a son. 

Nov. 6. At the Governor’s Cottage, 
Nuwera Eliya, Ceylon, the Hon, Lady 
Robinson, a son. 

Nov. 8. At Moss-park, Toronto, the 
wife of Hon. G. W. Allan, a son. 

At 3, Residentiary Houses, St. Paul’s, 
the wife of Rev. J. A. L. Airey, Merchant 
Taylors’ School, a son. 

Nov. 13. At Mulberry-house, West 
Brompton, the wife of Rev. Dr. Clutter- 
buck, a son. 

Nov. 14. At Guernsey, the wife of 
Rev. Carey Brock, a dau. 

Nov. 15. At Findon Manor, Sussex, 
the wife of Brian Barttelot Barttelot, esq., 
a dau. 
At Billing Hall, the wife of V. Cary- 


Elwes, esq., of Great Billing, Northamp- 
tonshire, a son and heir. 

At Great Barford, Bedford, the wife of 
Rev. William S. Escott, jun., a son. 

At 14, Aldridge-road-villas, Westbourne- 
park, the wife of William Henry Pedder, 
esd.» H.M. Consul at Amoy, China, a 

uu. 


At St. Olave’s Priory, near Lowestoft, 
the wife of Rev. A. Brooke Webb, B.A., 
incumbent of Herringfleet, a dau. 

Nov. 16. At Blackwater, the wife of 
Major Adams, a son. 

At 20, Rutland-gate, Mrs. C. H. Cado- 
gan, a dau. 

The wife of Charles Combe, esq., of 
Cobham-park, Surrey, a dau. 

At 35, Great Cumberland-place, the 
Hon. Mrs. Corbett, a son. 

At Downderry, Cornwall, the wife of 
Alex. D. Norie, Lieut. R.N., a dau. 

Nov. 17. At Watleigh House, North 
Curry, Taunton, the wife of William Bar- 
rett, esq., Capt. 2nd Somerset Militia, a 
son. 

At Borley, the wife of Rev. H. D. E. 
Bull, a son. 

At Elmfield, Aberdeen, the wife of 
Capt. H. A. Crane, 72nd Highlanders, a 
son. 

At Artarman, Helensburgh, N.B., the 
wife of W. H. Edye, esq., Capt. R.N., a 
son, 

At Stubton, Newark, the wife of Rev. 
Wm. S. Hampson, a son. 

At Bromley, Kent, the wife of Rev. A. 
G. Hellicar, a dau. 

The wife of Rev. Leonard R. Henslow, 
aa St. Mary Magdalene, Norfolk, a 

u. 

At 98, Ebury-street, Eaton-square, the 
wife of John East Hunter Peyton, esq., of 
Wakehurst-place, Sussex, a dau. 

At Nostell Priory, Yorkshire, the wife 
of Edmund J. Winn, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 18. At Peterchurch, Hereford- 
shire, the wife of Rev. G. M. Metcalfe, 
M.A., a son. 

At South Creake, Fakenham, Norfolk, 
the wife of Rev. G. J. Ridsdale, a son. 

At 15, St. George’s-road, Eccleston- 
square, the wife of Somerset Saunderson, 
esq., a dau. 

At The Waldrons, Croydon, the wife of 
Rev. Albert Smith, a dau. 

Nov. 19. At Hampton-park, Hereford, 
the wife of Rev. T. Canning, M.A., in- 
cumbent of Tupsley, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Dr. R. Hal- 
kerston Davidson, of Culross-park, a dau, 
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The wife of Robert K. Knevitt, esq., of 
the Glebe, Blackheath, a son. 

At 16, Berkeley-square, the wife of 
Major Mundell, a son. 

t the Manor House, Queen Charlton, 
the wife of Capt. Percy Smith, late 13th 
Hussars, a son. 

Nov. 20. At Belmont, Carrickfergus, 
the wife of Marriott Robt. Dalway, esq., 
jun., of Bella-hill, co. Antrim, a dau. 

At Dursley, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of Col. W. P. Purnell, C.B., a dau. 

At Silchester, Hants, the wife of Rev. 
Samuel Slocock, M.A., a son. 

Nov. 21. At Cockfield Hall, Suffolk, 
Lady Blois, a son. 

At Plumstead, the wife of Dr. R. 
Graves Burton, a dau. 

At Guernsey, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Andrew Fraser, Madras Army, a son. 

At the Tower House, East Woodhay, 
Newbury, the wife of Rev. G. Biscoe 
Oldfield, a son. 

At Llandaff, the wife of Capt. Herrick 
Palmer, R. Glam. L. I. Militia, a son. 

At Eastbourne, the wife of J. C. Pal- 
mer, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 22. At Buxhall Lodge, Suffolk, 
the wife of Rev. H. Hill, a dau. 

At Barton-on-Humber, Lincolnshire, 
the wife of Rev. G. Hogarth, a dau. 

At Upnor Castle, Rochester, the wife 
of'G. C. Holden, esq., Military Store 
Staff, a dau. 

The wife of Hastings de Robeck, esq., 
Commander R.N., a dau. 

At Fowey, Cornwall, the wife of Rev. 
John Rule, a son. 

Nov. 23. At Buckingham-gate, the 
Lady Bateman, a dau. 

At 6, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, the Lady John Manners, a dau. 

At New Hall, Warwickshire, the wife 
of J. De-Heley Mavesyn Chadwick, late 
9th Lancers, a son. 

At Burgate, Fordingbridge, the wife of 
Capt. E. H. G. Lambert, R.N. a son. 

At Malaga, the wife of W. Penrose 
Mark, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, a son. 

At Penrith, the wife of Rev. J. Tan- 
nahill, a dau. 

At Cae’n-y-Coed, Tan-y-Bwlch, Me- 
rionethshire, the wife of Rev. W. H. 
Trendell, a son. 

Nov. 24. At Acton Reynald, Salop, 
Lady Corbet, a dau. 

At Hadlow Park, Kent, Lady Yardley, 
@ son. 

At Lewisham, Elizabeth Stainton, wife 
of Lieut. F. C. H. Clarke, R.A., a son. 

At Knowl Hill, Berks, the wife of Rev. 
A. H. Fairbairn, a son. 

At Oxendon, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of Rev. J. W. Field, a dau. 
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At Cookham Dean, Maidenhead, the 
wife of Rev. David Ingles, a son. 

At North Otterington, Yorkshire, the 
wife of Rey. F. P. Seale, a son. 

Nov. 25. At 9, Seamore-place, Lady 
Buxton, a dau. 

At Biarritz, France, Mrs. Edmund Bel- 
lairs, of Mulbarton, Norfolk, a son. 

At 91, Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury, the wife of George Du Maurier, 
esq., a dau. 

At Orston, Notts, the wife of Rev. W. 
J. Mellish, a son. 

At Leghorn, the wife of Montagu Pa- 
kenham, esq., twins—a son and dau. 

The wife of Lieut.-Col. Sleigh, a son. 

At Penylan, Montgomeryshire, the wife 
of E. 8. R. Trevor, esq., a son. 

Nov. 26. At Cambridgetown, Sand- 
hurst, the Lady Theresa Boyle, a dau. 

At Windsor, the wife of A. W. Adair, 
esq., of Heatherton Park and Colhays, a 
dau. 

At Stanton, Suffolk, the wife of Rev. 
G.S. Bidwell, a son. 

The wife of J. Dundas, esq., of Carron 
Hall, a son. 

At 11, Beaufort-gardens, S.W., the wife 
of Charles Fremantle, esq., a son. 

At Rawdon, Leeds, the wife of Rev. 
Robert Howard, a son. 

At Willington, Beds, the wife of Rev. 
Augustus Orlebar, a son. 

At Colney, Herts, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Peel Yates, R.A., a son. 

Nov. 27. At Sutton Court, Hereford, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Sir E. F. Camp- 
bell, bart., a dau. 

At Sandford Grange, Essex, the wife of 
Rey. R. H. Eustace, a dau. 

At Canterbury, the wife of F. A. Le 
Mesurier, esq., R.E., a son. 

At Dishworth, Thirsk, Yorkshire, the 
wife of Rev. W. Shield, a son. 

At Morant’s Court, Sevenoaks, the wife 
of W. J. Tonge, esq., a dau. 

At the Warren, Broadwater, Sussex, 
the wife of Capt. Wisden, a son. 

Nov. 28. At Weymouth, the wife of 
Rev. John Meek Clark, a son. 

At Chedburgh, Suffolk, the wife of 
Rev. H. K. Creed, a dau. 

At15, Sunderland-terrace, Westbourne- 
park, the wife of David Eliott Lockhart, 
esq., a dau. 

At Headstone Drive, Harrow, the wife 
of Percy B. Schreiber, esq., a son. 

The wife of Richard Strachey, esq., of 
Ashwick Grove, Somerset, a son. 

Nov. 29. At The Ridge, Wotton-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire, the wife of J. C. 
Bengough, esq., a son. 

At Arborfield, Reading, the wife of 
Rev. Wyndham ©. H. H, D’Aeth, a dau. 
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Nov. 30. At 2, Upper Hyde-Park- 
street, W., the wife of Hugh Adair, esq., 
M.P., a dau. 

At Davenham, the wife of Charles H. 
Francis, esq., of Twemlow Hall, Cheshire, 
a dau. 

At Newbury, the wife of Rev. G. 
Alaric Moullin, of West Woodhay, a 
dau. 

At Preston Place, Arundel, the wife of 
Reginald A. Warren, esq., a son. 

Dec. 1. At Torr House, Yealmpton, 
the wife of Major H. J. Frampton, a son. 

At Harston, Cambridge, the wife of 
Rev. Robert Hudson, a dau. 

At Hickleton, Doncaster, the wife of 
Rey. E. Valentine Richards, a son. 

At Alphington Manor, the wife of Rev. 
J. B. Strother, M.A., a son. 

At Bearsted House, Maidstone, the 
wife of Capt. Charles Roper Tyler, 80th 
Regt., a son. 

Dec. 2. At 72, Inverness-terrace, W., 
the Lady Robert Montagu, a dau. 

At Coombe Place, Sussex, Lady Shiff- 
ner, a son. 

At Gibliston House, Fife, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Babington, a dau. 

At Little Risington, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of Rev. kk. Le Marchant, a son. 

At Aldringham House, Suffolk, the 
wife of Dr. Milburn, a son. 

At Alkham, Kent, the wife? of Rev. 
Geo. Pardoe, a dau. 

At Coedriglan, Cardiff, the wife of 
George Thomas, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 3. At 87, Brunswick-square, 
Brighton, the wife of Capt. C. Brome 
Bashford, 9th Lancers, a dau. 

At Harrow, the wife of Rev. Dr. 
Butler, Head Master of Harrow School, 
a son. 

At the Grammar School, Bedford, the 
wife of Rev. F. Fanshawe, a dau. 

At Hollybank, Dublin, the wife of R. 
J. |Montgomery, esq., of Benvarden, a 
son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Major W. 
O’Bryen Taylor, a son, 

Dec.4. At Ovington, Norfolk, the wife 
of Rev. C. J. Evans, a dau. 

At Hathershaw, Oldham, the wife of 
T. Evans Lees, esq., a son. 

At 5, Caversham-road, N.W., the wife 
of Dr. Maecgowan, late 52nd Light In- 
fantry, a son. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Crofton J. 
Uniacke, esq., Deputy-Assistant-Commis- 
sary-General, a son. 

Dec. 5. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
Lady Decies, a son. 

At Cambridge House, Bayshill, Chel- 
tenham, the wife of Major Rk. Cary Bar- 
nard, a dau. 
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At Upwood Mount, Cheetham-hill, 
Manchester, the wife of Henry Slingsby 
Bethell, esq., a dau. 

At Denshanger, Stony Stratford, the 
wife of Rev. Charles James Fuller, a dau. 

At 4, Golden-square, the wife of Rev. 
Stanley Leathes, a son. 

At Anglesey, Gosport, the wife of Capt. 
J. P. Murray, R.M., a son. 

Dec. 6. At Hopton Castle, Shropshire, 
the wife of Rev. Theodore Beale, a son. 

At Rookwood, Llandaff, the wife of 
Edward S. Hill, esq., a dau. 

At 2, Temple Villas, Dover, the wife 
of Capt. Hugh C. Lyle, R.A., a son. 

At Crossrigg Hall, Westmoreland, the 
wife of Lieut-Col. Hugh Rigg, a son. 

At 14, Rutland-street, Edinburgh, the 
wife of Rev. Daniel Fox Sandford, a son. 

At 72, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, 
the wife of Montagu C. Wilkinson, esq., 
a dau. : 

Dec. 7. At Crewe-green, the wife of 
Rev. John Ellerton, a dau. 

At Mayfield, Staffordshire, the wife of 
Rey. A. Evill, a dau. 

At Lee, the wife of Rev. Thomas J. 
West, a dau. 

Dec. 8 At Castle-hill, Devon, the 
Countess Fortescue, a son. 

At Wolverton-hall, Worcestershire, the 
Lady Catherine Berkeley, a son. 

At 6, St. Colme-street, Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Elliot, a son. 

At Shrivenham, Berks, the wife of Rev. 
G. W. Murray, a dau. 

At 5, Clifton-road east, St. John’s- 
wood, the wife of Rev. J. H. Standen, 
a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of Professor Wall, 
a son. 

At Stonely-hall, St. Neots, the wife of 
T, H. Wilson, esq., a son. 

Dee. 9. At Boxted, Essex, the wi'e of 
Rev. J. Arkell, a son. 

At the Fort, Lisburn, Ireland, the wife 
of John D. Barbour, esq., a son. 

At Gayton Hall, Cheshire, the wife of 
Geo. Collie, esq., a son. 

At Aberdeen, the wife of Capt. Edward 
H. Courtenay, R.E., a dau. 

At Marcham-park, Berks, the wife of 
C. P. Duffield, esq., a son. 

At 51, Ordnance-road, Regent’s-park, 
N.W., the wife of Dr. Robert Ferguson, 
R.N., a dau. 

At Herringfleet Hall, Suffolk, the wife 
of Major Hill M. Leathes, a dau. 

At Warmsworth, Yorkshire, the wife of 
Capt. Duncan McNeill, a son. 

At Iwerne Courtney, Dorset, the wife 
of Rev. F. W. Maunsell, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. Otway 
Wheeler-Cuffe, R.M.A., a son. 
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At Cottenham, the wife of Rev. William 
Davies Williams, of Cambridge, a son. 

Dec. 10, At Orleton, Salop, the Hon. 
Mrs. Robert Herbert, a son. 

At 12, Lower Belgrave-street, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Julian Hall, Coldstream 
Guards., a dau. 

At Claughton, Birkenhead, the wife of 
John Laird, jun., esq., a son. 

At 22, Old Burlington-street, the wife 
of Rev. John Oakley, a dau. 

Dec. 11. At Shireoak Parsonage, Mrs. 
E. Hawley, a son, 

At The Lawn, Witham, the wife of 
Capt. Luard, R.N., a dau. 

At Latheronwheel, Caithness, the wife 
of Major Stocks, of Latheronwheel, a 
da’ 


u. 
At Sandford, Dublin, the wife of Rev. 
W. Pakenham Walsh, a son. 


At Belvedere, Erith, the wife of Rev. J. 
G. Wood, twin daughters. 

Dec. 12, At Glyncollen, Glamorgan- 
shire, the wife of Capt. Dangerfield, Royal 
South Gloucester Militia, a dau. 

At Allertree, near Derby, the wife of 
Rev. M. K.S. Frith, a son. 

The wife of Rev. E. G, Peckover, of 
Christ's Hospital, a son. 

At Westbrook House, Upway, Dorset, 
the wife of Capt. Nowell Salmon, V.C., 
R.N., a dau. 

Dec. 13. At Winchester, the wife of 
E. C. Ainslie, esq., Capt. 60th Rifles, a 
dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. Charles. 
Stockwell, 72nd Highlanders, a dau. 

Dec. 14. At Cedar Villa, Sutton, Sur- 
rey, the wife of C. F. Collier, esq., barris- 
ter-at-law, a dau. 
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Sept. 4. At Murree, Lieut. Edwin 
Colnett Corbyn, B.S.C., Assistant-Com- 
missioner in the Punjab, to Ellen Har- 
riette Ross Barstow, second dau. of the 
late Major-General John Anderson Bar- 
stow. 

Sept. 19. At Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, Dominick Gore Daly, esq., eldest 
son of His Excellency Sir Dominick Daly, 
Governor-in-Chief of South Australia, to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Hon. 
William Younghusband, formerly Chief 
Secretary of the Colony. 

Oct. 15. At Kirkee, Bombay, Major 
George R. Westmacott, B.S.C., to Edith 
Lydia Josephine, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Richard Croker, M.A., of Croom, co. 
Limerick. 

Oct. 16, At Mussoorie, India, Major 
Neil Edmonstone Boileau, B.S.C., Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate-General, Peshawur Divi- 
sion, to Katie, only dau. of the late R. 
Bettesworth Flemyng, esq., of Dublin. 

Oct. 18. At London, C.W., Alfred 
Luard, esq., of Corringa, London, C.W., 
second surviving son of the late Charles 
B. Luard, esq., of Blyborough Hall, Lin- 
colnshire, to Edith, second surviving 
= of James Johnson, esq., of London, 

Oct, 27. At Bombay, Capt. T. Norris 
Baker, Bengal Army, to Anna Towns- 
end, eldest dau. of the late Major Gahan, 
Bengal Army, and granddau. of the late 
a Rev. Ussher Lee, Dean of Water- 
ord. 

Oct, 29. At Mobile, Alabama, U.S., 
Frederick J. Cridland, Consul for the 
States of Alabama and Florida, to Harriet 


Aurelia, dau. of Francis Marion Cutler, 
esq., of Avon, New York. 

Nov. 5. In Calcutta, Charles E. Lance, 
Judge at Burrisal, third son of the Rev. 
Edwin Lance, rector of Buckland St. 
Mary, to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
F. B. Portman, rector of Staple Fitz- 
paine. 

At Charlotte Town, Prince Edward 
Island, John J. Rowan, eldest son of the 
Rev. R. W. Rowan, of Mount Davys, 
Ahogill, co. Antrim, to Mary A., eldest 
dau. of George Wright, Esq., Colonial 
Treasurer of P. E. Island. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Edward 
Codrington, Lieut. R.N., son of the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Jasper Hall, Coldstream 
Guards, to Fanny Page, dau. of the Rev. 
J. H. Chichester, rector of Arlington, 
Devon. ; 

At Harmondsworth, Middlesex, R. W. 
B. Crowther, esq., Capt. 1st Royals, to 
Harriet Ellen, fourth dau. of E. B. Gib- 
bon, esq., of Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 

At St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, Capt. Thos. 
Munro McDonell, 6th Madras Cavalry, to 
Marion Clowes, dau. of the late Rev. 
Robert Clowes, vicar of Knutsford. 

Nov. 9. At the British Consulate, 
Frankfort, and on the following day at 
St. Augustine’s, Wiesbaden, Capt. Carl 
Berger, 72nd Regt. (Baron Raming), 
Austrian Army, to Mary Eleanor, second 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. R. Hender- 
son, C.B., Madras Engineers. 

Nov. 12. At Dublin, Gordon, only son 
of Robert Archdall, esq., of Archdall 
Lodge, Bundoran, to Louise, only dau. of 
Francis Green Tincler, esq. 
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Nov. 13. At Greenhithe, the Rev. John 
M. Ashley, M.A., to Ellen, youngest dau. 
of Thomas Tibbetts, esy., of Greenhithe. 

At Rossorry, Robert Creighton, esq., 
R.N., of Derraree, co. Fermanagh, to Anna, 
eldest dau. of the late Dr. John West, 
R.N., of Enniskillen. 

At Pontesbury, Philip Henry Soulbieu, 
eldest son of the Rev. P. S. Desprez, B.D., 
vicar of Alvediston, Wilts, to Mary 
Hannah, only child of Henry Patteshall 
Wilding, esq., of Holly Bank, Salop. 

At Ayot St. Peter, Hertfordshire, 
Richard Horner Paget, esq., M.P., of 
Cranmore Hall, Somerset, to Caroline 
Isabel, second dau. of H. E. Surtees, esq., 
M.P., of Dane End, Herts, and Redworth, 
co. Durham. 

At West Alvington, Devon, the Rev. 
Alfred Earle, vicar of West Alvington, to 
Frances Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
William Roope Ilbert, esq., of Bowring- 
sleigh and Horswell, Devon. 

At Chapel Allerton, the Rev. John 
Ellershaw, curate of St. Stephen’s, West- 
minster, elder son of John Ellershaw, esq., 
of Kirkstall, to Elizabeth Caroline, only 
child of Major W. Pilsworth, late 67th 
Regt. 

At Denham, Col. Fytche, of Killoske- 
hane Castle, H.M.’s Commissioner of the 
Tennasserim and Martaban Provinces, to 
Maria Achsah, eldest dau. of N. G. Lam- 
bert, esq., of Denham Court, Bucks. 

At Hawkhurst, Kent, the Rev. W. R. 
Greenhill, curate of Hawkhurst, to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of Dr. Harris, of Highfield, 
Hawkhurst. 

At Isleworth, the Rev. Hen. R. Wood- 
rooffe, curate of Ryton, to Elizabeth 
Marion, eldest dau. of William Coventry 
Oak, esq , formerly of Blandford, Dorset. 

Nov. 15. At Glasgow, Thomas, second 
son of Robert Hannay, esq., of Rusko, 
Kireudbrightshire, to Elizabeth, third 
dau. of the Kev. Peter MacDowall, M.A., 
of Alloa, N.B. 

At Trinity Church, Bow, the Rev. F. 
F, Gough, to Ann Maria, widow of the 
Rev. John Jones, late Missionary at 
Ningpo, China. 

Nov. 17. At East Moulsey, Sidney J. 
Hervon-Heritage, esq., C.E., son of the 
late Rev. Robert Hervon-Heritage, of 
Dublin, to Jane Georgiana, dau. of the 
late George Pont, esq., of Romsey, Hants. 

Nov. 20. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
H. Rowland Spencer Chatfield, of the 86th 
Regt., youngest son of the Rev. Allen 
William Chatfield, M.A., vicar of Much 
March, Herefordshire, to Henryetta Bux- 
ton, youngest dau. of the late Henry 
Wrench, esq., of Uld Windsor Priory. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Brompton, 
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the Rev. John Fernie, rector of Yelden, 
Beds, to Elizabeth Chester, dau. of the 
late Henry Jones Palmer, esq., and widow 
of Joseph Atkinson, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Pitminster, Taunton, Sir John Le 
Marchant, of the R.H.A., eldest son of 
Le Marchant Thomas Le Marchant, esq., 
of La Hays-du-Puits, Guernsey, to 
Agnes Maria, dau. of Sir J. Hesketh 
Lethbridge, bart., and widow of Peter 
Valentine Purcell, esq. 

At Farnborough, Henry Raymond 
Pelly, Capt. R.E., to Frances, dau. of the 
late George Ferguson, esq., of Houghton 
Hall, Cumberland. 

Nov, 21. At Edinburgh, Douglas John 
Kinneir Macdonald, esq., of Sanda, Argyle- 
shire, eldest son of the late Rev. Douglas 
Macdonald, of Sanda, vicar of West Al- 
vington, Devon, to Jane Martha MacNeil, 
eldest dau. of John Alexander Mackay, 


esq. 

At Dublin, M. Conway Poole, esq., 
Madras Staff Corps, eldest son of the late 
Colonel Poole, Madras Army, to Azelie 
Frances, second dau. of Thomas Thomp- 
son, esq., of Holywoodcett, co. Dublin. 

At St. Giles's, Camberwell, Staff Com- 
mander G. B. F. Swain, R.N., to Ellen 
Jane Cannon, youngest dau. of Captain 
Pases, R.N. 

Nov. 22. At Lymington, Hants, Lieut.- 
Col. Charles Osborne Creagh, 86th Regt., 
eldest son of the late General Sir Michael 
Creagh, K.H., to Harriet-Frances, eldest 
dau. of F. H. Crozier, esq., of Lymington, 
granddau. of the late Rev. Sir George 
Burrard, bart. 

At Greenwich, Lieut. William Hopkin- 
son, Bengal Army, to Louisa, dau. of 
Richard Cattarns, esq., of Greenwich. 

At Huntshaw, Devon, Esdaile Lovell 
Lovell, esq., late Capt. 8th Hussars, to 
Arthurina Maria Drake, dau. of the Rev. 
C. D. M. Drake, rector of Huntshaw. 

At Withersfield, Suffolk, the Rev. T. 
Edward Marshall, son of the late Joseph 
Marshall, esq., of Waldersea House, Wis- 
beach, to Harriett Jeanetta, only dau. of 
the Rev. William Mayd, rector of Withers- 
field. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Wil- 
liam Mitford, esq., Capt. 65th Regt., only 
surviving child of the late Col. W. V. 
Mitford, to Emily, only surviving dau. 
of Gen. Sir George Petre Wymer, K.C.B. 

At St. James's, Piccadilly, Thomas P. 
Parr, esq., late Capt. Royal Scots Greys, 
eldest son of Thos. Parr, esq., of Grap- 
penhall Hayes, Cheshire, to Agnes Darby, 
only dau. of the late Major George Darby- 
Griffith. 

Owen Phibbs, esq., eldest son of Wil- 
liam Phibbs, of Seafield, co. Sligo, to 
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Susan Elizabeth, third dau. of William 
Talbot Crosbie, esq., of Ardfert Abbey, 


co. Kerry. 

At Reading, D’Arcy Harrington, only 
son of the late William Preston, esq., 
Captain R.N., of Borde Hill, Sussex, to 
Harriett, youngest dau. of the late 
T. Vipau, esq., of Sutton, Isle of Ely. 

At Monkstown, near Dublin, William 
Walsh, M.D., F.R.C.S.L., only son of John 
Walsh, esq., of Walshfield, co. Wexford, 
to Harriet Stephen, widow of James 
Rowe, C.E., of Calcutta. 

At Gloucester, the Rev. William Ward- 
Jackson, M.A,. of Normanby Hall, York- 
shire, to Charlotte, only dau. of Charles 
H. Minchin, Esq., of Old ‘Trafford, Man- 
chester. 

Nov. 24. At Christ Church, Lancaster- 
gate, Walter Barnard Byles, esq., barrister- 
at-law, eldest son of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Byles, to Georgiana, third dau. of Francis 
William Russell, esq., M.P. 

You. 27. At Cossey Hall, Sir Matthew 
Sausse, late Chief-Justice of Bombay, to 
the Hon. Charlotte Fraser, dau. of the 
Right Hon. Lord Lovat, K.T. 

At Hove, the Rev. Robert John Elliott, 
to Jenny, youngest dau. of the late John 
Tucker, esq., of Brighton. 

John Henry, eldest son of Sir John 
Kennaway, bart., to Fanny, elder dau. of 
Archibald F. Arbuthnot, esq., and grand- 
dau. of Field-Marshal Viscount Gough. 

At Liverpool, the Rev. Allen Page 
Moor, M.A., to Eliza Harriet, second 
dau. of the Rev. Cecil Wray. 

Nov. 28. At Wensley, Col. the Hon. 
Augustus M. Cathcart, to Jean Mary, 
only dau. of Lord Bolton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Ed- 
ward Kinnersley, esq., of Binfield Manor, 
Berks, to Jane, sole surviving dau. of 
the late Edwin Allies, esq., of Canford, 
Gloucestershire. 

Nov. 29. At Ickworth, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, Viscount Dunlo, eldest son of 
the Earl of Clancarty, to Lady Adeliza 
Hervey, eldest dau. of the late Marquis of 
Bristol. 

At Stannington, Northumberland, Tho- 
mas Salkeld Bramwell, esq., to Lilian 
Margaret, youngest dau. of the late Henry 
Shum Storey, esq., of Arcot Hall, North- 
umberland. 

At New Hampton, the Rev. John Fitz- 
Wygram, third son of the late Sir Robert 
Fitz-Wygram, bart., to Alice, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Henry George Ward, 
G.C.M.G. 

At Ballinaclough, co. Tipperary, Capt. 
Walter Carr Mackinnon, 87th Foot, to 
Nannie, dau. of the late Daniel Barring- 
ton, esq., of Limerick. 
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At Cambridge, the Rev. Henry J. 
Matthew, to Julia Elizabeth, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of M. Browne, esq., of Cam- 
bridge. 

Dec. 1. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, 
W. A. Browne, esq., LL.D., of H. M.'s 
Civil Service, to Caroline Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late J. White, esq., 
and granddau. of J. White, esq., of 
Campbelton, Argyleshire. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, 

Samuel Love, esq., of Shoreham Castle, 
Kent, to Ann Shirley, only dau. of the 
late Richard Bowles, esg., of Shore- 
ham. 
Dec. 4,. At Westbury-on-Trym, Charles 
Hollwey, esq., of Midsomer Norton, to 
Elizabeth Catherine, only surviving dau. 
of the late Edmund Pomeroy Gilbert, 
esq., and grandniece of the late Lieut.- 
General Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert, bart., 
G.C.B. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, Mark 
Wm. Lyndon, esq., of Fulham, Middlesex, 
to Cordelia Adela, second dau. of Gordon 
Willoughby James Gyll, esq., of Remen- 
ham-house, Bucks. 

At Christ Church, Paddington, the 
Rey. W. G. Wrightson, of Bishop Auck- 
land, to Priscilla Anne, eldest dau. of 
Alfred Head, esq. 

Dec. 5. At the Chapel of the Bavarian 
Embassy, William Hackett, esq., Recorder 
of Prince of Wales’ Island, to Frances 
Elizabeth Maria, dau. of the late W. 
Bryant, esq. 

At St. Mark’s, Hamilton-terrace, Charles 
William Beverley McKenzie, 71st High- 
landers, to Selina Janet, dau. of the late 
Alexander Gray, of Trinidad. 

At Edinburgh, Major Cecil Rice, 72nd 
Highlanders, son of Edward Royd Rice, 
esq., Of Dane Court, Kent, to Frances 
Anne, only dau. of Mark Napier, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Perth, Sir Charles Mor- 
daunt, bart., M.P., to Harriett Sarah, 
— dau. of Sir Thomas Moncreiffe, 

art. 

At Sparsholt, Winchester, A.A. Berens, 
esq., of Ashby St. Ledgers, Northampton- 
shire, to Louisa Winifred, fifth dau. of 
_ Rev. Edward Stewart, vicar of Spars- 

olt. 

At Old Windsor, the Rev. William V. 
Kitching, vicar of Great Finborough, 
Suffolk, to Isabella Mary, second dau. of 
the late John Shepherd, esq., Deputy 
Master of the Trinity House. 

At Liverpool, the Rev. Henry Jones, 
M.A., to Elizabeth Anne, elder dau. of 
ag Roberts, esq., of Tanyrallt, Aber- 

e. 

At Wymering, Hants, Wm. R. Slacke, 
Lieut. R.E., second son of the Rev. Wm. 
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R. Slacke, of Newcastle, co. Down, to 
Harriette Earl, second dau. of Col. H. A. 
White, R.E. 

At Old Windsor, the Rev. Edward Taps- 
field, Minor Canon of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, to Katherine Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late John Shepherd, esq., 
Deputy-Master of the Trinity House. 

At Ilston, George Turner, esq., of Alex- 
ton Hall, son of George Turner, esq., of 
Beacon Downes, Devon, to Henrietta 
Louisa, eldest dau. of Sir Arthur Hazle- 
rigg, bart. 

Dec. 8. At Donnybrook, Dublin, 
Richard A. Gorges, esq., R.M. Artillery, 
to Louisa Martha, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Solomon Richards, of Sols- 
borough, co. Wexford. 

Dec. 10. At St. Botolph’s Church, 
London, Maximilian Hodgson, son of the 
late Rev. Maximilian Geneste, M.A., of 
West Cowes, I. of Wight, to Sarah Harriet, 
only child of the late Gen. Sir William 
Macbean, K.C.B. 

Dee. 11. At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
John, Blanchard, M.A., of Bridlington 
Quay, Yorks. to Caroline Bird, dau. of 
Major-Gen. Faber. 

At All Saints’, Norfolk-square, Hyde- 
Park, Stanley Crozier, esq., Captain 43rd 
Foot, to Ellen Harriette, second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Highmoor. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut.- 
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Col. Samuel Long, of Bromley-hill, Kent, 
to the Hon. Eleanor, eldest dau. of Ed- 
ward Stanley, esq., of Crosshall, Lanca- 
shire. 
Dec. 12. At Henley-in-Arden, Lieut.- 
Col. F. Wells, to Georgina Mary, third 
dau. of G. R. Dartnell, esq., of Arden 
House, Warwickshire. 

Dec. 13. At Oakfield, Ryde, Capt. E. 
Ker Vaughan Arbuckle, 3rd Buffs, son of 
Gen. Vaughan Arbuckle, R.A.,to Margaret 
Helen Georgiana, dau. of Harry Scott 
Gibb, esq., of Woodlynch, Ryde. 

At Bedale, Thomas Hood Cockburn 
Hood, eldest son of John Cockburn Hood, 
esq., of Stoneridge, Berwickshire, to 
Caroline Theodosia, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. G. Beresford, rector of Bédale. 

At Hound, Southampton, William Wal- 
ler Hooper, esq., of The Laurels, Wools- 
ton, to Mary Turner, second dau. of 
John Buchan-Hepburn, esq., of Clune, 
N 


B. 

At Lee, Kent, Alfred Lewer, esq., M.D., 
R.H.A., son of Edward Lewer, esq., of 
Merly Hall, Dorset, to Bessie, eldest dau. 
of Col. H. J. Shaw, Governor of the Her- 
bert Hospital, Woolwich. 

At Llantisilio, John Sampson, son of J. 
Jobson Smith, esq., of Sheffield, to Mary, 
elder dau. of the late Edward Hughes- 
Parry, esq., of Llangollen-fechan and 
Pentrefelin, co. Denbigh. 
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Lorp BELLEw. 


Dec. 10. At Barmeath, co. Louth, aged 
68, the Right Hon. Patrick Bellew, Lord 
Bellew, of Barmeath, in the Peerage of 
Ireland, and an Irish Baronet, P.C. 

His lordship was the elder son of the 
late Sir E. Bellew, Bart., by Mary Anne, 
daughter and heir of Richard Strange, 
Esq., of Rockwell Castle, co. Tipperary, 
and elder brother of Mr. Richard Montes- 
quieu Bellew, who was formerly M.P. for 
co. Louth, and at one time a Lord of the 
Treasury. He was born in London, Jan, 
29, 1798, and succeeded his father as 6th 
* baronet in 1827. He was Lord-Lieutenant 
of Louth, Colonel of the Louth Militia, 
one of the Roman Catholic Commissioners 
on National Education, and a Trustee of 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. His 
lordship, who was a Liberal in politics, 
represented the county of Louth in the 
Parliaments of 1831 and 1835. In 1838 
he was sworn a member of Her Majesty's 
Privy Council for Ireland, and in 1848 he 
was raised to the dignity of a peer on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell. The family of Bellew 
descend from one of the oldest of the 
Anglo-Norman families settled in Ireland, 
and have resided in that country since 
the reign of Henry II. The baronetcy 
was conferred, in 1688, on Patrick Bellew, 
Esq., of Barmeath, son of Sir John Bellew, 


Knight of Willystown, who was M.P. for 
co. Louth in 1639. 

The late peer married, in 1829, Anna 
Fermina, daughter of the late Don José 
Maria de Mendoza y Rios, of Seville, by 
whom (who died in 1857) he has left issue, 
besides four daughters, an only son, the 
Hon. Edward Joseph, now 2nd Lord 
Bellew, late Major Louth Militia, who 
was born in 1830, and married, in 
1853, Augusta Margaret Gwendaline, only 
daughter of the late Col. George Bryan, 
of Jenkinstown, co. Kilkenny, by whom 
he has issue four sons. 





Sir ©. H. J. Rrow, Barz. 


Dec. 12. At 12, 
ee, Nottingham Place, 
Marylebone, W., aged 


58, Sir Charles Henry 
John Rich, Bart. 
The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
Mieac late Sir Charles H. 
Y Rich, Bart., of Shirley 
Qa House, Hants, by 
Frances Maria, young- 
est daughter of the late Sir John Leth- 
bridge, Bart., and was born at Bossington 





House, Hants, Dec. 22, 1812. He suc- - 


ceeded his father as third baronet in 1857, 
and was patron of the vicarage of Claxton, 
Norfolk. 

The original surname of the family of 
the late baronet was Bostock, and he was 
descended from the ancient family of 
Bostock of Bostock, co. Chester. The 
Rey. Charles Bostock, LL.D., of Shirley 
House, Hants, married, in 1784, Mary 
Frances, the only child and heir of Gen. 
Sir Robert Rich, Bart., of Rose Hall, Suf- 
folk (whose baronetey, which had been 
conferred by Charles IT., in 1675, became 
extinct on the death of Sir Robert in 1785), 
when he assumed by sign manual the sur- 
name and arms of Rich in lieu of his 
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patronymic. He was created a baronet 
in 1791, and left at his decease in 1824, 
besides four other sons and a daughter, 
Charles Henry, who succeeded as second 
baronet, and was the father of the baronet 
now deceased, and George, who was 
Chamberlain of the Household to the vice- 
regal court of Ireland, during the govern- 
ment of the Marquis Wellesley, and ob- 
tained the honour of knighthood. 

The late baronet married, in 1855, 
Harriet Theodosia, daughter of the late 
John Stuart Sullivan, Esq., M.C.S., of 
Devonshire Place, London, by whom he 
has left surviving issue, besides two 
daughters, an only son, Charles Henry 
Stuart, who was born in 1859, and who 
now succeeds to the title as fourth ba- 


ronet. 





Tne Kyient or Gury. 


Nov. 24. At Glin 
Castle, co. Limerick, 
aged 53, John Fraun- 
ceis Eyre Fitz-Gerald, 
Knight of Glin. 

The deceased was 
the head and repre- 
sentative of one of the 
oldest branches of the 
Geraldines in Ireland ; 
he was the elder 
son of the late John 
Fraunceis Fitz-Gerald, Knight of Glin (who 
was High Sheriff of co. Limerick in 1830), 
by Bridget, fifth daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Eyre, of Westerham, Kent, rector 
of St. Giles’s, Reading. He was born{in 
1813, and succeeded his father in 1854. 
He married, in 1835, Clara, only daughter 
of Gerald Blennerhassett, Esq., of Riddles- 
town, co. Limerick, and has left a family, 
of whom his eldest son, Desmond John 
Edmund Fitz-Gerald, the present Knight 
of Glin, was married, in 1861, to Isabella, 
second daughter of the Rev. Michael 
Lloyd Apjohn, of Linfield House, co. 
Limerick, and has issue. 

The Knighthood of Glin dates as far 
back as the earlier part of the 13th cen- 
tury. A then powerful Geraldine chief, 
John Fitz-Thomas Fitz-Gerald, called 
“John of Callan” (ancestor, by his first 
wife, the heiress of the Decies and Des- 
mond, of the Fitz-Geralds, Earls of Des- 
mond), married, secondly, Honora, dau. 
of Hugh O’Connor, of Kerry, and had by 
her four sons, Gilbert Fitz-John, first of 
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the White Knights; Sir John Fitz-John, 
first of the Knights of Glin; Maurice 
Fitz-John, first of the Knights of Kerry ; 
and Thomas Fitz-John, ancestor of the 
Fitz-Geralds of the Island of Kerry. With 
regard to the three eldest of these sons, 
their father, John of Callan, Lord of 
Decies and Desmond, by virtue of his 
royal seigniory as a Count Palatine, 
created each of them a Knight; and their 
heirs male have been so styled in acts of 
Parliament, patents under the Great Seal, 
and all legal proceedings up to the present 
time. The second of the sons thus raised 
to knighthood was Sir John Fitz-John 
Fitz-Gerald, to whom his father gave the 
castles of Glyncorbury and Beagh, in the 
co. of Limerick, and he was the first Knight 
of Glyn, or, as now spelt, Glin. From this 
first Knight the title and estate of Glin 
have, during a period of more than six 
hundred years, passed in honoured succes- 
sion, and almost always from father to 
son, through a goodly line of twenty-four 
Knights, down to the Geraldine Knight of 
Glin, now deceased. 





F. L. Batuantine-DrkEs, Ese. 


Nov. 26. At Do- 
venby Hall, Cum- 
berland, after a short 
illness, aged 65, 
Frecheville Lawson 
Ballantine - Dykes, 
esq., of Dovenby 
Hall. 

The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
late Joseph Dykes- 
Ballantine, ezq., of 
Crookdale Hall,who 
assumed the additional surname of Dykes 
on his marriage with Mary Dykes of Do- 
venby Hall, daughter and heir of Freche- 
ville Dykes, esq., of Wardhall, Cumber- 
land. He was born at Dovenby Hall, in 
the year 1800, and educated at Eton and 
at Oriel Coll., Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1822, and proceeded M.A. in 
1827. 

The deceased gentleman was a staunch 
Liberal in politics, and took an active 
part in electioneering contests at Cocker- 
mouth. On the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832, Mr. Dykes was a candidate 
for the representation of the borough of 
Cockermouth. The other candidates were 
Mr. Aglionby and Mr. Green ; and, after 
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a keen contest, Mr. Dykes was returned 
at the head of the poll. At the elec- 
tion in 1835, he was again returned. 
On this occasion, however, he was second 
on the list. In February, 1836, Mr. 
Horsman was brought forward, and Mr. 
Dykes accepted the Chiltern Hundreds 
in his favour. Mr. Dykes was High 
Sheriff of the county in 1842, and for 
many years a justice of the peace. He 
was Lord of the Ancestral Manors of 
Dovenby, Papcastle, Gilcrux and Grange, 
Warthole, Ireby, Crookdake, and Allerby, 
and also held the Grandmastership of the 
Masonic Province of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, having succeeded the late 
Sir James Graham in that capacity. In 
masonic matters he always took great 
interest, not only provincially but 
generally. 

The Dykes family, to which the de- 
ceased belonged, is one of the oldest in 
Cumberland. The name is supposed to 
have been derived from Hadrian's Roman 
Wall, upon the line of which was Dykes- 
field, where the family of Dykes or Del 
Dykes resided before the Norman Con- 
quest. The family seat was afterwards 
removed to Wardhall, in the same county, 
which still remains in their possession ; 
but the residence has since been changed 
to Dovenby Hall. In the reign of Henry 
VI., William del Dykes, who represented 
the county in Parliament, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William de Leigh, of 
Isell, who, through the lines: of de Morville, 
d'Estrivers, d’Engayne, and de Meschines, 
was - directly descended from Emma, 
daughter of Arlotta (mother of William 
the Conqueror) and Harlowen de Conte- 
ville, or de Burgo, who was sixth only in 
direct male line from the fifth son of 
Charlemagne. Many of the Dykes family 
have rendered the State good service in 
their time. Leonard Dykes (19th 
Charles I.) was treasurer for the king's 
forces for the county and garrison of 
Carlisle. His son, Thomas Dykes, was a 
devoted Royalist. Of him it is recorded 
that, “after the defeat of the party, he 
concealed himself for some time in a large 
mulberry-tree near his house, where food 
was conveyed to him by his wife and 
daughter. This tree is still in existence. 
He eventually fell into the hands of the 
Republicans and was imprisoned in 
Cockermouth Castle, where he is stated to 
have died. When offered his liberty and 
property if he would recant, his reply was 


* Prius frangitur quam ficctitur’—since 
adopted as the family motto.” His wife, 
Joyce Frecheville, who was tenth in de- 
scent from Eleanor Plantagenet, daughter 
of Henry Duke of Lancaster, and eleventh 
from the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward I., was also by another line de- 
scended in direct line from the Conqueror. 
In the lapse of years, the connections of 
the Dykes’ family, by marriage with other 
county families, became very extensive ; 
and it may be remarked that the quarter- 
ings of the deceased’s arms amount to 
forty-two in number. A daughter of 
William del Dykes (temp. Henry IV.) 
married to Robert Brisco, of Crofton ; and 
the Penningtons, the Irtons, the Hudle- 
stons, the Salkelds, the Lawsons of Bray- 
ton, and the Lamplughs, the Broughams, 
the Ballantines, &., were among the 
latter connections of the family. In 1764, 
Lawson Dykes, upon marrying Jane, 
daughter and heiress of John Ballantine, 
Esq., of Crookdale Hall and Ireby, &c., 
took the name and arms of Ballantine, in 
addition to his own, by sign manual, and 
was grandfather of the subject of this 
notice. 

The deceased married, in 1844, Anne 
Eliza, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
Joseph Gunson, Esq., of Inmgwell, and 
now, on the decease of her uncle, Samuel 
Irton, Esq., of Irton Hall, Cumberland, 
(some time M.P. for West Cumberland), 
senior representative, as his eldest niece, 
of the ancient family of that name, who 
have been seated at Irton Hall, in direct 
succession, from the time of the Conquest. 
By this lady the deceased has left surviving 
issue ten children. His eldest son, Freche- 
ville Brougham, died 13 June, 1866 
(see G. M. vol. ii. p. 134) ; his eldest sur- 
viving son and heir to his estates is 
Lamplugh Frecheville, who was born in 
1854. 

The deceased was buried in the family 
vault at Plumbland, on the 5th December. 





Tue Rey. W. W. Surruey, D.D. 


Nov. 20. At Christ Church, Oxford, 
aged 38, the Rev. Walter Waddington 
Shirley, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Canon of Christ Church. 

The deceased was the only son of the 
late Right Rev. Walter Augustus Shirley, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man 
(who died in April, 1847, shortly after 
his consecration, see Guntieman’s Maca- 
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zing, June 1847, p. 656), by Maria, daughter 
of William Waddington, esq., of St. 
Remy, Nonancourt, France. He was 
born July 24, 1828, and educated at Rugby, 
where he was for some time captain of 
the school; he subsequently entered at 
University College, and afterwards was 
elected to a scholarship at Wadham 
College, Oxford, where he subsequently 
became fellow and tutor. He took the 
degree of B.A. in 1851, having obtained 
a first-class in mathematics at the 
Michaelmas examination of that year, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1854. In 1856 
he was appointed a master of the schools, 
and in 1857 a mathematical moderator. 
In 1862 he was nominated to the office 
of select preacher. In 1864, on the 
promotion of Dr. Stanley to the deanery 
of Westminster, he was appointed by 
Lord Palmerston to the regius professor- 
ship of ecclesiastical history, and canonry 
of Christ Church, vacated by the promo- 
tion of Dr. Stanley to the deanery of 
Westminster. He was a good preacher 
and lecturer, and his loss is severely 
felt in the university. In politics he was 
a moderate Liberal. He took a great 
interest in all university questions, and 
was a frequent speaker in congregation. 
The late Professor Shirley was well 
known in the literary world as the editor 
of “Fasciculi Zizaniorum Magistri Jo- 
hannis Wyclif,” and also of “ Letters 
illustrative of ‘the Reign of Henry III.,” 
both of which works were brought out by 
him under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, in 1858 and 1863 respectively. 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, writing to the 
Guardian, thus speaks of the deceased : 


“A man like Dr. Shirley deserves to 
have better justice done to him. In him 
the University of Oxford and historical 
study generally have sustained a severe 
loss. Dr. Shirley was one of the few 
who were left to maintain the ancient 
character of the university as a seat of 
learning, instead of a place of boyish 
amusement or at most of boyish educa- 
tion. He was a scholar of the old and 
right sort, a man who went to the foun- 
tain head, a man who not only had read 
much, but who understood what he read, 
and who could makeit available to others. 
His edition of the ‘Fasciculi Zizanio- 
rum,’ his exposition of the true history 
of Wickliffe, was a most valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the church of 
England, and at once marked him out as 
thoroughly qualified for the post which 
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he afterwards held. His later works, 
‘The Prefaces to the Letters of the 
Reign of Henry III., entered on a 
wider field and displayed still higher 
powers. I have sometimes dreamed of a 
History of England in which each parti- 
cular period should be allotted by common 
consent to some scholar who had made 
that period his special business. In such 
a division I had always, in my own mind, 
allotted to Dr. Shirley the history of the 
great struggle of the 13th century; what 
he had written on the subject in his 
prefaces showed him to be fully capable 
of doing justice even to so great a theme.” 


Dr. Shirley, who was a cousin of Earl 
Ferrers, and heir presumptive to that 
title, married, in 1855, Philippa Francis 
Emilia, only child of the late Samuel 
Knight, esq., of Impington Hall, Cam- 
bridge, by whom he has left surviving 
issue two sons and three daughters. 

The funeral of the deceased took place 
in the Latin Chapel, in Christ Church 
Cathedral, on the 27th of November, in 
the presence of many of the heads of 
Colleges, professors, and other distin- 
guished members of the university. 





W. Corton, Ese., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Dec. 1. At Walwood House, Leyton- 
stone, Essex, aged 80, William Cotton, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S, 

The deceased was the third son of the 
late Joseph Cotton, Esq., of Leytonstone 
(who was formerly a director of the East 
India Company, an Elder Brother, and 
afterwards Deputy-Master, of the Trinity 
House), by Sarah, daughter of the late John 
Harrison, Esq., of Chigwell, Essex, and 
was born in September, 1786.. He was 
descended from the Cottons of Cheshire, 
whence his great-great-grandfather re- 
moved to the neighbourhood of London, 
and lived at Walwood, in the same house 
which the subject of this memoir pur- 
chased from the Crown in 1814. 

Mr. Cotton was educated at the Gram- 
mar School of Chigwell. His very early 
religious impressions led him to desire to 
prepare himself for Holy Orders; but the 
fulfilment of this wish was prevented by 
family circumstances ; and in his fifteenth 
year he entered the counting-house of his 
friend, Mr. Charles Hampden Turner, with 
whom he entered into partnership in the 
year 1808, when he was also admitted toa 
share in the firm of Huddart & Co, 








founded in the beginning of the century 
by his father’s friends, Sir Robert Wigram, 
Captain, afterwards Sir John, Woolmore, 
and C. H. Turner, esq., for the purpose of 
setting up, and working out the ma- 
chinery invented by Captain Joseph Hud- 
dart for the manufacture of registered 
cables. His business habits soon obtained 
for him the chief management of this great 
establishment ; and here, in his early days, 
he began to develope that active interest in 
the welfare of all who were brought into 
contact with him, and that care for the 
social and spiritual wants of his fellow 
men, which was his distinguishing cha- 
racteristic in his maturer years. At that 
time, and especially in the year 1814, he 
took great interest in the London Hos- 
pital, then at a low ebb; and to his per- 
sonal superintendence and untiring exer- 
tions it is indebted for its present high 
position among the metropolitan hos- 
pitals. His attention was also directed to 
the spiritual wants of the rapidly-increas- 
ing population of the East of London. 
His evidence, at a later period, before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, on 
the division of parishes, is a valuable 
record, both of his matured opinions and 
life-long exertion in this field of useful- 
ness. 

In a letter to John Bowdler, dated 1813, 
he suggested the formation of the Church 
Building Society, although this was not 
actually accomplished till after an interval 
of ten years, at a meeting held at the City 
of London Tavern, with his father, Capt. 
Joseph Cotton, in the chair. In the mean- 
time the free church of St. Peter’s, Step- 
ney, was the first fruit ofhis own exertions 
and those of several of his friends, and 
was amongst the first, if not the first, of 
the many churches built in England by 
private exertion during late years. He 
was one of the original founders of the 
National Society ; and in 1821 he became 
a Governor of Christ’s Hospital, and took 
great interest in all the improvements 
introduced into that noble foundation. 
In 1822 he was elected a director of the 
Bank of England. Here he had a fitting 
field opened to him for the exercise of his 
great financial powers, especially in the 
year 1844, when it was his duty, as the 
then Governor of the Bank, to settle with 
the late Sir Robert Peel the details of the 
present Bank Charter. In order that he 
might carry to its completion the Act, 
with whose details he was so thoroughly 
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conversant, he was elected governor for 
a third time. At this period, too, his 
mechanical genius showed itself. The 
necessity of weighing the whole of the 
gold coinage of the country, and the well- 
nigh impossibility of doing this by hand, 
led him to conceive the idea of the auto- 
maton weighing machine, This fully 
answered the hopes of its inventor, and is 
still in use. 

Whilst thus engaged in laborious, and 
often anxious, public business, he yet 
found, or made time, to co-operate in 
every good work which was then in pro- 
gress for the spiritual or social improve- 
ment of the poor of London. He was the 
originator of the public baths and wash- 
houses; took a leading part in the first 
model lodging-houses; was the late Bishop 
Blomfield’s right-hand man in carrying 
out his great scheme for building fifty 
additional churches in the metropolis ; 
was the originator of the affiliated Bethnal 
Green scheme; was constant in his 
attendance at the committee meetings 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, of which he was a2 mem- 
ber for above half a century, and for many 
years treasurer, and in that capacity re- 
modelled and improved the whole plan of 
the Society’s operations. He also took a 
leading part in the formation of King’s 
College, and was one of the original 
council in the formation of the Colonial 
Bishopric Fund, an offshoot from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
with which he had been long con- 
nected; and in his maturer years gave 
the same careful superintendence to Guy’s, 
St. Thomas’s, and King’s College Hospi- 
tals, which he had in his early days be- 
stowed on the London Hospital. St. 
Thomas’s Church, Bethnal Green, was 
entirely built and endowed at his ex- 
pense, as a memorial to his son Joseph 
Edward, whose death in 1841 was the first 
break which occurred in his family circle. 
The share which he would have given to 
this his third son as his outfit, had he 
lived to manhood, he devoted to the 
building and endowment of this church ; 
and a similar gift, on the death of his 
second daughter Phcebe, was the origin of 
St. Paul's, Bow Common, which he erected 
on his own property at Limehouse, at the 
commencement of those building opera- 
tions which will soon collect a large popu- 
lation on the land once occupied by the 
firm of Sir Joseph Huddart & Co., of 
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which he was at that time the sole re- 
presentative. For many years he kept 
this manufactory at work, mainly that he 
might not throw a large body of mechanics 
out of employ. The substitution of iron 
for hempen cables in the merchant service 
having limited the manufacture of cord- 
age, and rendered the concern no longer 
the profitable business which it was in his 
earlier days, he at last induced the govern- 
ment of the day to purchase the magnifi- 
cent machinery, as originally designed and 
constructed by Captain Joseph Huddart,— 
still perfect and unsurpassed in the accu- 
racy of the work which it produced. He 
was unwilling that it should be broken 
up, and knew it was only fitted for a 
national dockyard. Liberal offers from 
the Russian Government had been pre- 
viously rejected by him, as he was unwill- 
ing that such splendid machinery, which 
he believed to be of national importance, 
should leave the country. It was at last 
erected at Deptford; but the local pre- 
judices of the master rope-makers were too 
strong to be overcome. They reported 
against the machinery which had for 
nearly half a century been successfully 
worked by a private firm ; and the result 
was that these magnificent creations of 
Captain Joseph Huddart’s mechanical 
genius were condemned, broken up, and 
sold for old iron. 

Mr. Cotton was a J.P. and D.L, for 
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Essex, and filled the office of high sheriff 
in 1837. He was also, for some time, 
chairman of Petty Sessions at Ilford and 
Stratford, and subsequently chairman of 
Quarter Sessions at Chelmsford, and took 
a leading part in county business for many 
years. He continued a director of the 
Bank of England (the Father of the Bank), 
till March, 1866, when he retired, in con- 
sequence of his inability to attend and 
take the accustomed oath of office on the 
appointed day. 

Mr. William Cotton married, Feb. 4, 
1812, Sarah, only daughter of Thomas 
and Barbara Lane, of The Grange, Ley- 
ton, by whom he had issue four sons and 
three daughters: Wm. Charles, late 
student of Ch. Ch., Oxford, some time 
chaplain to the Bishop of New Zealand, 
and: now rector of Frodsham, Cheshire ; 
Henry, also student of Ch. Ch., now at 
the Chancery Bar, whose nomination as 
Queen’s Counsel was made the week after 
his father’s death ; Joseph Edward, who 
died Feb. 6, 1842; and Arthur Benjamin, 
also of Ch. Ch., now incumbent of St. 
Paul’s, Bow Common. All three brothers 
were at Eton: the two first obtained the 
Newcastle Scholarship, and all three ob- 
tained a first class at Oxford. His elder 
surviving daughter, Sarah, married, in 
1846, H. W. Acland, M.D. , Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of 
Oxford. 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


July 25,1866. On board H.M.S. Ad- 
venture, on his passage to Japan, Captain 
James Campbell Fielding, H.M.’s Ceylon 
Rifle Regt., having survived his wife but 
twenty days. 

Aug. 6. At Tahiti, Society Islands, 
aged 46, Alexander Salmon, esq., Member 
of the Council of Administration. 

In Auckland, New Zealand, aged 36, 
Charles Bethell Worsley, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Charles Pennyman Worsley, 
vicar of Thurlby, near Bourne, Lincoln- 
shire. 


Sept. 28. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, aged 65, William Henry Yaldwyn, 
esq:, of Blackdown, Sussex. He was the 
eldest son of the late Richard Yaldwyn, 
esq., of Blackdown (who died in 1807), by 
Martha, dau. of R. Searle, esq., of London, 
and was born in the year 1801. He was 
J.P. and D.L. for Sussex, of which county 
he was: High Sheriff in 1842, and was also 
a member of the Legislative Council of 
Queensland. The title of “ Esquire” was 
granted to John Yaldwyn, of Blackdown, 
by Patent Royal, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Camden gives the 
descent of five generations of the Yald- 
wyns of Blackdown, and of Sutton, Che- 
shire, commencing with William Yaldwyn, 
who» was killed at Agincourt, a.p. 1415. 
The late Mr. Yaldwyn married, in 1830, 
Henrietta Mary, dau. of Henry Bowles, 
esq., of Cuckfield, Sussex, by whom he 
has left, with other issue, a son and heir, 
William, now of Blackdown, who was born 
in 1835. 

Sept. 30. At Campbeltown, Tasmania, 

five months, Susan Annie Kenneth, 
only child of the Rev. Kenneth William 
and Annie Kirkland; also, on the 2nd 
Oct., at the same place, aged 27, the Rev. 
Kenneth William Kirkland, incumbent of 
St. Luke’s, Campbeltown, son of the late 
Kenneth William Kirkland, esq., of Glas- 

W. 

Oct 6. At Government House, Cape 
Town, aged 49, Catherine Mary, the wife 
of Sir Philip E. Wodehouse, K.C:B., 
Governor of the Cape Colony. She was 
the eldest dau. of F. J. Templar, esq., 
and married in 1833 to Sir Philip Ed- 
mond Wodehouse, by whom she has left 
issue. The deceased lady was very gene- 


rally beloved by the colonial public, from 
her having shown warm and constant 
interest in the affairs of the colony. Her 
funeral was arranged as a private one, 
but a large number of colonists attended 





to express their sympathy. Both Houses 
of Parliament presented addresses of con- 
dolence. 
Oct. 21. At Calcutta, on his way home, 
John Nugent FitzGerald, esq. He was 
the second son of the late T. T. Fitz- 
Gerald, esq., D.L., of Ballinapark, co. 
Waterford, and was an officer H.M.’s 37th 
Regt. 
Oct. 29. At Ditton, Lancashire, aged 
78, Capt. Joseph Ramsay, R.N. He was 
the eldest son of the late Joseph Ramsay, 
esq., Master R.N., of Sunderland, formerly 
Commander of the Queen Charlotte. Capt. 
Ramsay was born at Sunderland in 1786, 
and entered the Navy in 1799, on board 
the Monmouth. He was made Lieut. in 
1808, and was shortly afterwards appointed 
first Lieut. of the Castilian sloop of war. 
He was subsequently with Sir Michael 
Seymour in the Hannibal (74) when she 
captured La Sovereign and La Etoile, two 
out of twelve French frigates that at- 
tempted to escape from Brest Harbour, 
just before the peace. The Hannibal was 
one of the blockade squadron at Basque 

toads. He went on half-pay in 1814, and 
was promoted through seniority to the 
rank of Commander in 1848. He married 
in 1815, his cousin Mary Ann, eldest dau. 
of the late Robert Ramsay, esq., of Ditton, 
Lancashire, by whom he has left issue 
two sons and five daughters, 

Oct. 31. At Tredithy, Cornwall, aged 
86, Admiral William Hext. He was the 
second son of the late Francis John Hext, 
esq., of Tredithy, by Margaret, dau. of 
Elias Lang, esq., of Plymouth, and was 
born in the year 1780. He entered the 
navy in 1791, on board the Scout, and in 
1793 joined the Russell, which formed 
part of the force under Lords Howe and 
Bridport in the actions of May 28, 29, and 
June 1, 1794, and June 23, 1795. He 
was created a lieutenant while serving in 
the Jmpétueux (1794), as a reward for his 
conduct displayed on the occasion of a 
recent munity. In 1802 he became second 
of the Clyde. In 1804, while detached in 
a six-oared cutter, on his own responsibi- 
lity, and with much danger and diificulty, 
he detained and brought out from the 
river Ems, a neutral, laden with masts, 
destined for the enemy, an action which 
was sanctioned by orders afterwards re- 
ceived. In 1804 he had command of the 
Sheerness, hired cutter ; and in the follow- 
ing year was appointed senior of the Santa 
Margarita, in which vessel he was engaged 
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in Sir Richard Strachan’s action off Ferrol, 
and signalised himself no less by his valour 
than hisskillasa sailor. He furtherserved 
on the East India station in the Baria- 
couta, Culloden, Blanche, and the Wil- 
helmina hospital ship at Poulo-Penang. 
Captain Hext being superseded in the 
Wilhelmina returned home, and was not 
again employed until 1813, when, in the 
Unicorn, he assisted in escorting the out- 
ward-bound trade to Portugal, and con- 
voying some merchantmen to. Gibraltar. 
In 1814, while in the Vesuvius, he was in- 
strumental in saving the crew of a Spanish 
merchantman and atransport with Spanish 
troops on board. His subsequent services 
in the River Gironde were warmly ac- 
knowledged by Admiral Penrose. The 
deceased obtained post rank in 1841, and 
in 1862 was promoted admiral. Admiral 
Hext was a magistrate of his county for 
nearly fifty years, and was universally 
respeeted for his probity and firmness, 
and in private life for his unvarying kind- 
ness of heart, uprightness of life and con- 
versation, and unostentatious hospitality. 
He succeeded to the family estate of Tre- 
dithy onthe death of his elder brother, 
the Rev. Francis John Hext, in 1842. 
The late Admiral married, in 1812, Bar- 
bara, dau. of James Read, esq., M.D., of 
Tremeare, Cornwall, and by her, who died 
in 1852, has left issue two sons and one 
daughter. He is succeeded in the estate 
of Tredithy by his elder son, Francis 
John, late of the 83rd Regt., who was 
born in 1817, and married, in 1852, Mary 
Frances Elizabeth, only dau. of Sir Joseph 
Graves-Sawle, bart. 

Nov. 2. At Grenada, West Indies, of 
fever, William L. O'Donnell, esq., barris- 
ter-at-law, eldest son of the late Michael 
O'Donnell, esq., of 37, Rutland-square, 
Dublin. 

Nov.3. At Eve Leary Barracks, George 
Town, Demerara, aged 21, Walter Ferrier 
Riddell, Ensign 2nd battalion 16th Regt. 
He was the son. of Major-General William 
Riddell,C. B. of Camieston, Roxburghshire, 
by Margaret, dau. of Capt. John Wilkie, 
Bengal Army, and was born in 1845. 

Nov. 10. At George Town, Demerara, 
of the yellow fever, Charles Platt, esq., 
Lieut. 16th Regt., son of the Rev. George 
Platt, vicar of Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 12. At Inkerman House, Prince 
Edward’s Island, aged 41, Susan Ellen 
Gray, wife of Col. the Hon. John Hamil- 
ton Gray. 

At Barnstaple, Devon, Isabella, relict of 
the late Lieut.-Col. John Allen Ridgway, 
formerly of the Rifle Brigade. 

At Theresa-place, Hammersmith, aged 
80, John L. White, late Capt. 68th Regt. 
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Nov. 14. At Brighton, of consumption, 
aged 24, Mr, Paul Gray, artist. A native 
of Dublin, Mr. Gray came to London 
about three years.ago, when he-was a lad 
of one-and-twenty, with scarcely a friend 
in the whole metropolis. His peculiarly 
gentle nature soon earned him friends, 
whilst his incontestable talent quickly 
obtained recognition and reward. The 
first works which brought his name pro- 
minently before the art-loving public 
were his illustrations to Mr. Charles 
Kingsley’s “ Hereward,” and from. that 
time he was a diligent contributor: to 
Once a Week, and several of the other 
leading illustrated magazines. The large 
cartoons in the new series of Fun were 
all by Mr. Gray, and some of them—such 
as “ Gone from the Helm,” and “ Buoyed 
with Hope;” were republished: in a sepa- 
rate form. Tenderness and delicacy, 
purity and grace, were the characteristics 
of his work. Fame and fortune seemed 
fairly within his reach when his health, 
always delicate, failed him. Intense ap- 
plication. to work, for which he had the 
most sacred reasons, may have:aceelerated ' 
his death, but nothing could have long 
retarded it. At last he was persuaded to 
rest, but he took up his pencil once 
more to draw a design for the benefit of a 
brother ‘artist's widow; that was his last 
work, The deceased was buried in the 
Roman Catholic Cemetery at Kensal 


reen. 

Nov. 15. Suddenly, off Point de Galle, 
on board the s.s. Nubia, Lieut. Arthur 
Bagley, R.N., mail agent between Suez 
and Calcutta. 

Nov. 16. At Mansfield, aged 87, Mr. 
Henry Spencer, the oldest pensioner in 
England. The deceased was one who 
volunteered from the Surrey Militia int» 
the 35th Regt. in 1797, and in 1799 went 
out to Holland under the command :of 
the Duke of York. He was inthe battle 
of the 19th of September in the same 
year, and again on the 2nd and 6th of 
October, when he received a bayonet 
wound in the right leg. In 1800 he took 
part in the capture of Malta, and in 1805 
did duty with a flying camp. The following 
year, under the command of General Sir 
J. Stewart, he marched against the French 
army in Calabria. On the 4th of July, 
1806, he was engaged ‘in the battle of 
Maida, and had his right thigh fractured 
and hip dislocated, which caused him to 
be laid up in hospital at Messina for: ten 
months. He was discharged October 
5th, 1807, with a pension of 9d. a day; 
which, at various times, was increased to 
1s. 6d. aday. Tho old hero was interred 
at Mansfield Cemetery, and as a mark of 
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respect was carried to the grave by some 
Peninsula and Waterloo veterans. 

Nov. 17. At Kelleythorpe, Great 
Driffield, Yorkshire, peed +" Thomas 
Hopper, esq., Capt. 8th E.Y.R.V. 

a . Arlington-street, Piccadilly, 
Henry Tyrwhitt Smith, M.D., second son 
of Ashcough Smith, esq., of Leesthorpe 
Hall, Leicestershire. 

At Cornist, near Flint, North Wales, 
aged 53, the Rev. William Smith Thom- 
son, M.A. He was educated at Jesus 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1887, and proceeded M.A. in 1839. 

Nov. 18. At Moreton-Pinkney Manor, 
Northamptonshire, the Hon. Sarah Sem- 
pill. She was the dau. of the Right Hon. 
Hugh, 14th Lord Sempill, by Maria, dau. 
of Charles Mellish, esq., of Ragnall, Notts, 
and heir presumptive to her sister Maria 
Janet, the present Baroness Sempill. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, aged 70, Wil- 
liam Dewes, esq., solicitor. 

At Blackheath, Alexandrina Rose Fal- 
conar, widow of George Horne Falconar, 
Capt. in the Scots Greys, of Woodcote, 
East Lothian, N.B. 

At Fulbourn Rectory, Cambridgeshire, 
aged 78, the Rev. Francis Russell Hall, 
D.D. He was educated at St. John’s Coll, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1810 as tenth wrangler, proceeding M.A. 
in 1814, and B.D. in 1821. Shortly 
after taking his degree Mr. Hall was 
elected a fellow of St. John’s, and in 
1826 was presented to the college living 
of Fulbourn St. Vigors. He was the 
author of a large number of theological 
and polemical works. 

At 21, Portman-square, aged 3 weeks, 
Eric, the infant son of George Hanbury, 


e8q, 

Aged 63, Margaret Denton, wife of the 
Rey. William Hutton, of Beetham House, 
near Milnthorpe, Westmorland. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Captain Walter 
Stirling Ommanney, late of H.M.’s 2nd 
Madras Cavalry, third son of the late Sir 
Francis Ommanney. 

At 8, Blandford-square, aged 58, Ed- 
ward Yardley, esq, one of the magistrates 
at the Marylebone Police Court. He was 
the eldest son of the late Edward Yardley, 
esq., of Shrewsbury, by Catharine, dau. of 
James Bowen, esq., of Whitechurch, co. 
Pembroke, and was born at Paley, Salop, 
in 1808. He was educated at Shrewsbury 
School, and at Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was wrangler and fellow 
in 1830; he was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s-inn, in 1834, and went the Ox- 
ford cirenit. In 1846 he was appointed 
one of the magistrates at the !hames 
Police Court, from which, upon the death 
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of Mr. Secker, some six years ago, he was 
transferred to the Marylebone district. 
Mr. Yardley married, in 1832, Elizabeth, 
dau. of John Taylor, esq., of Everley, co. 
York.— Law Times. 

Nov. 19. At Funtington Parsonage, 
near Chichester, aged 77, Sophia, wido:v 
of the late James Woodman, M.D., an 1 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Sibley, rector of Walcot, Bath. 

At Weybridge, aged 68, Harriet, widow 
of the Rev. G. J. Cornish, vicar of 
Kenwyn, Cornwall, and prebendary of 
Exeter. 

At Witham, Essex, aged 59, Charles 
Douglas, esq., solicitor. 

At Edinburgh, William Farquharson, 
eldest son of Francis Farquharson, e3q., 
of Finzean. 

At Leamington, aged 66, Harriet Anna, 
dau. of the late Rev. William Hughes, 
rector of Bradenham and Pitchcott, Bucks. 

At 10, Albert-street, Regent’s-park, 
aged 65, the Rev. Edward Pakenham 
Thompson, rector of Myros, co. Cork. 

At Cheltenham, aged 79, Elizabeth, 
widow of James Yeames, esq., late Con- 
sul-General for the Russian Ports of the 
Black Sea. 

Nov. 20. At Ashbrook, Londonderry, 
aged 65, William Hamilton Ash, esq. He 
was the elder son of the late William 
Hamilton, esq., of Ashbrook (who assumed 
the name of Ash on succeeding to his 
uncle's estates, and who died in 1821), by 
Elizabeth Harriet, dau. of —— Hender- 
son, esq., of Castle Dawson, co. London- 
derry ; he was born in 1801, educated at 
Trinity Coll., Dublin, where he took the 
degree of B.A. in 1822, and was a J.P. 
and D.L. for co. Londonderry, and a 
magistrate for cos. Donegal and Tyrone. 
He married in 1827 Lady Douglas Emma, 
dau. of the late Hen. John Douglas, and 
sister of the 17th Earl of Morton, and 
by her, who died in 1857, has left issue 
an only child, Caroline Hamilton, who 
married in 1853, J. B. Beresford, esq., of 
Learmount, co. Londonderry. 

At the Haven, Ealing, aged 81, Julia 
Priscilla Baker, widow of the Rev. Thomas 
Baker, rector of Whitburn, Durham. 

At Bagnéres de Bigorre, France, from 
the effects of an accident, aged five years 
and four months, John Wilbraham, 
youngest child of the Rev. Charles Har- 
bord Heath, rector of Bucknall-cum-Bag- 
nall, Staffordshire. 

At Hope End, Ledbury, Herefordshire, 
aged 69, Thomas Heywood, esq. He was 
the third son of the late Nathaniel Hey- 
wood, esq., of Manchester, by Anne, dau. 
of Thomas Percival, esq., M.D., of that 
city, and was born in 1797. He was a 
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J.P. and D.L. for co. Hereford, High 
Sheriff of that county in 1840, and a 
magistrate for co. Worcester. He mar- 
ried in 1823, Mary Elizabeth, dau. of 
John Barton, esq., of Swinton, co. Lan- 
caster, by whom he has left, with other 
issue, a son and heir, Thomas, late Capt. 
16th Lancers; he was born in 1826, and 
married first in 1853. Mary Emily, dau. 
of the Archbishop (Beresford) of Armagh 
(she died in 1858), and secondly, in 1862, 
Sophie Grace, dau. of the late Col. St. 
George, of Headfort, co. Galway. 

At Stokesley, aged 62, John Page 
Sowerby, esq., J.P. 

At Brighton, aged 63, the Rev. William 
Stamer, D.D., rector and patron of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Bath. He wasthe secondson of the 
late Sir William Stamer, bart., of Dublin, 
by Martha, dau. of John Rawlins, esq., of 
Finglass, co. Dublin; he was born in 
1803, and educated at Trinity Coll, 
Dublin, where he graduated B.A. in 1823, 
proceeding M.A. in 1826, B.D. 1833, and 
D.D. 1838, ad eund. Oxon in the same 
year. He was ofliciating minister of Seal 
and Kemsing, Sevenoaks, Kent, from 
1829 to 1838, surrogate for the diocese 
of Bath and Wells, and became rector of 
St. Saviour’s, Bath, in 1840. Dr. Stamer 
married first in 1826, Anne Margaret, 
dau. of the late Jeremy Lock, esq., major 
2nd Regt., Bombay service (she died in 
1833) ; and secondly, in 1841, Eleanor 
Louisa, dau. of R. Houlditch, esq., of 
Edenham House, Hampstead. 

Emma Louisa Mary, relict of Monsieur 
des Jardins, wife of the late R. Williams, 
M.D., and dau. of the late J. G. Phillips, 
esq., M.P., of Cwmgwilly, Carmarthen. 

Nov. 21. At Penryhn, suddenly, aged 
59, T. Rogers, esq., J.P. for Falmouth. 

Nov. 22. At 5, Buckingham - gate, 
after a lingering illness, the Countess of 
Dunraven. Her ladyship was Augusta, 
third daughter of the late Thomas Goold, 
esq., @ Master in the Irish Court of Chan- 
cery, and married in 1836 Edwin Richard 
Wyndham, third Earl of Dunraven, by 
whom she has left surviving issue an 
only son, Viscount Adair, and also four 
daughters. 

At Gayton Hall, Norfolk, aged 77, 
Eliza Tucker, widow of the Rev. G. 
Barnes, M.A., rector of Grindstone. 

At Bonishall, co. Chester, Marcella 
Louisa, wife of the Nev. John Chaloner, 
of Newton Kyme, co. York, and second 
dau. of the late Thomas Legh, esq., of 
Adlington Hall, Cheshire. 

At Annaverna, co. Louth, Elizabeth 
Hickman, relict of the late W. D. Farrer, 
esq., of Brockley Park, Stradbally, Queen’s 
<0. 
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At Ipswich, aged 22, Margaret, second 
dau. of the Rev. C. H. Gaye, M.A. 

At Sindlesham House, Berks, aged 86, 
Thomas Rickman Harman, esq. 

At Fordingbridge, Hants, aged 55, 
Francis Meynell, esq., late 2nd Dragoon 
Guards. 

At Edinburgh, George Ramsay Ogilvy, 
esq., of Westhall, Sheriff Substitute of 
Forfarshire at Dundee. 

At Aberdeen, Commander John Pick- 
thorn, R.N. The deceased, who was a 
native of Devonport, entered the Navy in 
1796 on board the Alexander, in which 
vessel he served for some time off Cadiz, 
took part in the battle of the Nile, in the 
blockade of Malta, and in various opera- 
tions along the coast of Italy. He after- 
wards served on the Mediterranean and 
Home Stations, and subsequently on the 
coast of Spain, in the West Indies and 
the Channel, and became a Commander 
on the reserved half-pay list in 1852. He 
married the only dau. of John Russell, 
esq., Master-Attendant at North Yar- 
mouth. 

At 4, Avenue de I'Impératrice, Paris, 
aged 79, Emily Georgina Susannah, widow 
of James Miles Reilly, esq., of Clooneavin, 
Warrenpoint, Ireland, barrister-at-law. 

At Brompton, aged 44, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Brownrigg Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
He was educated at St. John’s Coll. 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A, in 
1843, and proceeded M.A. in 1848; he 
was Head-Master of the London Free- 
men’s Orphan School, Brixton, and late 
Sunday evening lecturer at Clapham 
Parish Church. Mr. Smith was the 
author of “ Excerpta ex Luciano,” “Sa- 
tires and Epistles of Horace,” and other 
works, 

At 7, Petersham-terrace, Queen’s-gate, 
aged 40, Josephine, Lady Waugh. She 
was the dau. of Dr. W. Graham, of Edin- 
burgh, and married in 1844 Major-Gen. 
Siz Andrew Scott Waugh, F.R.S., R.E., 
Bengal, formerly Surveyor-General of 
India. ‘ 

Nov. 23. At Stamford, aged 48, James 
Atter, esq., solicitor. The deceased was 
a native of Stamford, where he was born 
in the year 1817. He was admitted 
solicitor in 1839, and in 1862 was ap- 
pointed Clerk of Lieutenancy for Lin- 
colnshire; he was also clerk of the peace 
for the Holland Division of Lincolnshire ; 
coroner and town clerk of Stamford, &c. 
—Law Times. 

At Craig-Dhu-Varren, Portrush, Ire- 
land, aged 66, Jolin Claudius Beres- 
ford, esq. He was the only surviving son 
of the late John Claudius Beresford, esq. 
(who was a privy councillor in Ireland, 
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many years alderman of Dublin, and who 
served the office of Lord Mayor), by Eliza- 
beth M‘Kenzie, only child of Archibald 
Menzies, esq., of Culdares, co. Peebles, and 
grandson of the late Hon. and Right Hon. 
John Beresford, Chief Commissioner of 
Customs in Ireland, and brother to the 
Ist Earl of Tyrone. He was born in 
1799, and married, in 1836, Catherine, 
only dau. of the late Lieut. Wm. Cuddy, 
69th Foot, By the death of Mr. Beres- 
ford a pension of 4,5000. a-year reverts to 
the Crown. 

At the Vicarage, Old Windsor, aged 
25, Isabella Klizabeth, the wife of the 
Rev. J. St. John Blunt. 

At Paris, Maria Bowes Macdonell, 
widow of Gen. Sir George Brown, G.C.B., 
and*fourth dau. of the late Hugh Mac- 
donell, esq., of florence. 

At East Witton, Yorkshire, acci- 
dentally, Mr. Chisholm, a jockey. A race 
was being run for a gold cup by three 
horses, and in the seeond heat a horse 
named Carnizette, ridden by the deceased, 
swerved at a sudden turn in the course, 
and at a tree which was lying a little 
way off. Chisholm was thrown off, and, 
pitching his head against the tree, he 
was killed on the spot. 

At Hinton Lodge, Bournemouth, aged 
25, Louisa Maria, dau. wf the Rev. 
Arthur William Gregory, of Corley, 
Warwickshire. 

At 46, Stanhope-street, Regent’s-park, 
N.W., aged 73, the Rev. Hy. Hatch. He 
was educated at King’s Coll. Cambrige, 
where he took his degree of B.A. in 1821, 
and subsequently became Fellow ; he was 
rector of Sutton, Surrey, from 1831 to 
1858. 

At Park Villa, Tiverton, Devon, aged 
71, W. H. Hodge, esq., J.P. 

George Meyler, esq., of Dundrum 
House, co. Dublin, late captain 65th 
Regiment. 

At Alton Manor, Derbyshire, aged 72, 
James Milnes, esq. 

At Mordington House, Berwickshire, 
Archibald Colin Campbell-Renton, esq., 
of Lamberton. He was the eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Robert Campbell, 
esq., of Lamberton, by Susan, dau. and 
heir of the late Archibald Renton, esq., 
of Mordington. He was born in 1819, 
and succeeded to the family e-tates on the 
death of his brother, John Campbell- 
Renton, esq., in 1856. The deceased was a 
magistrate fur co. Berwick, and formerly 
Major 42nd Highlanders; having lived 
and died unmarried, he is succeeded in 
his. estate by his brother, Major Charles 
Frederick Campbell, late of the 87th 
Highlanders. 
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At 23, Dawson-place, Bayswater, Jaco- 
bina Maria, relict of Lieut.-Gen. John 
Tulloch, C.B., late of H.M.’s Indian Army 
(Bengal). 

At St. Thomus’s Parsonage, Stepney, 
William Christopher Valentine, esq., of 
2, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s inn. 

Nov. 24. At Castle Horneck, Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, aged 67, Samuel Bor- 
lase, esq., of Pendeen and Castle Horneck. 
He was the son of the late Jobn 
Borlase, esq., of Castle _Horneck and 
Pendeen (who died in 1814), and was 
born in the year 1798. He was a J.P. 
and D.L. for Cornwall, and married first 
in 1826 Caroline Borlase, daughter of 
William Wymond, esq., of Tresungurs ; 
and secondly, in 1847, Mary Anne, dau. 
of William Copeland, esq., of Chigwell, 
Mssex ; and has left by the former, with 
other issue, John, now of Castle Hor- 
neck, a Capt. in the Miners’ Artillery 
Militia, who was. born in 1829, and mar- 
ried in 1854 Mary, dau. of the Rev. 
Michael Nowell Peters, M.A. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 64, Col. 
Guy Prendergast Clarke. He was the 
second son of the late Major-Gen. Sir 
William Clarke, bart. (who died in 1808), 
by Margaret, dau. of Thomas Prendergast, 
esq., of Dublin ; he was born in 1802, and 
entered the army as ensign 84th Foot in 
1320. -He subsequently joined the 77th 
Regt., and became Brevet-Major in 1841, 
and a Col. unattached in 1854. He married, 
in 1847, Sophia, relict of Capt. William 
Walker, and dau. of John Tyrwhitt, esq., 
of Pentre Park. 

At the Rectory, Ampthill, Beds, Mary, 
the wife of W. Collingwood, esq., M.R.C.S. 

At the Vicarage, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, 
the residence of her son-in-law, the Rev. 
Jas. Horsburgh, aged 76, Amelia, widow 
of the late John Stuart Edwards, esq., 
of Stanton Lacy, Salop, formerly of the 
Broad Heath, Radnorshire. 

At Glin Castle, co. Limerick, aged 53, 
John Fraunceis Eyre FitzGerald, Knight 
of Glin. See Onrruary. 

At Paris, aged 65, M. Sulpice Paul 
Chevalier, the caricaturist, better known 
as “Gavarni.” He was born at Paris in 
1801, and was originally an eagine-maker. 
It was only at 34 that he obtained an 
engagement to sketch the fashions of the 
day for a weekly journal. He speedily 
acquired a considerable reputation, and 
undertook the management of the Journal 
des Gens du Monde. From that time his 
position was assured, and he began a 
series of lithographic sketches exhibiting 
cleverness and philosophy, and which, at 
a later period, he continued in the Chavi- 
vari. He received the Cross of the Legion 
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of Honour in 1852. To him we owe the 
illustrations in “Juif Errant” of Eugéne 
Sue, in the “ Diable.t Paris,” and in the 
works of Balzac. He also produced a 
great number of water-colour drawings of 
great merit. Among his compositions 
may be mentioned the “ Lorettes,’”’ the 
** Artistes,” the ‘‘Coulisses,” the “ Débar- 
deurs,” the “ Bals Masqués,” the ‘‘Chi- 
cards,” the “Balivernes de Paris,’ the 
“Enfants Terribles,” the “ Impressions 
des Voyages,” the ‘Maris Vengés,” 
&c. It is related of him that in 1849 
he intended to come to live in Lon- 
don, but that his spirits all at once gave 
way at the spectacle of the terrible misery 
he witnessed. The frequenters of taverns, 
thieves, street-sweepers, the beggars of St. 
Giles and Whitechapel, became the sub- 
jects of his pencil; but even rags them- 
selves acquired a kind of dignity under his 
touch. It was in Paris, however, that he 
delighted ; in Paris he remained, and it is 
Paris life in its gaiety and pleasures that 
is chiefly reflected in his light and facile 
compositions. He took the name of 
Gavarni after a sketch by him of the 
Circus of Gavarni, one of the most beauti- 
ful situations of the Pyrenees, which ap- 
peared originally in the “Musée des 
Familles.” Of late Gavarni gave much 
attention to the study of aérostation. 

At Aylestone Hill House, Hereford, 
Eliza, widow of the late Col. R, B. Jen- 
kins, of the Bengal Army. 

At Clifton, Guernsey, aged 51, Thomas 
Wroot Midwood, Deputy-Commissary- 
General to the Forces. 

At Lennox Castle, N.B., aged 15 
months, Rosa, third dau. of Col. Oakes, 
CB, 12th Royal Lancers. 

Nov. 25. At West Brixton, Surrey, 
aged 70, Charles Chester, esq., solicitor. 

At Bucklands, Dover, aged 75, the Rev. 
Charles Fielding. 

At Oakley Park, co. Kildare, aged 81, 
Richard Maunsell, esq. He was the son 
of the late John Maunsell, esq., of Oakley 
Park, by his first wife, Anne, dau. of 
Edward Webster, esq., of London, and 
was born in 1785. He was a magistrate 
for cos. Kildare and Dublin, and was high 
sheriff of the former county in 1850-1. He 
married Maria, dau. of John Woods, esq., 
of Winter Lodge, co. Dublin, and by her 
(who died in 1850) has left, with other 
issue, John, a barrister-at-law, and M.A. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who now succeeds 
to the family estate. 

At Sleaford, aged 57, Maurice Peter 
Moore, esq., F.S.A. He was the eldest 
surviving son of the late Rev. W. Moore, 
D.D., rector of Spalding and vicar of 
Moulton, and was born in 1809. The 
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deceased gentleman, who was head of the 
firm of Moore and Peake, was admitted a 
solicitor in 1831, and was for many years 
clerk of the peace for the Kesteven divi- 
sion of Lincolnshire. He married, in 1834, 
Anne Gardiner, dau. of the late Anthony 
Taylor Peacock, esq., of South Kyme,and 
sister of the late Anthony Wilson, esq., of 
Rauceby Hall, who was M.P. forS. Lincoln- 
shire in 1857-9, and High Sheriff of the 
county in 1854, By her (who died in 
1839) he leaves issue an only dau, 
Russell, married to Col. Lowe. —Law 
Times. 

At Glenloin, Dumbartonshire, aged 77, 
James Robertson, esq., of Glenloin. 

At Horbury - crescent, Notting - hill, 
Anna Priscilla, widow of Major-General 
Charles Ramsay Skardon, Bengal Army. 

Nov. 26. At Coltishall, Norfolk, aged 
six weeks, Frederick Henry, infant son of 
Capt. C. W. Archdale. 

At Dovenby Hall, Cumberland, aged 
65, Frecheville Lawson Ballantine-Dykes, 
esq. See OBITUARY. 

At Titchfield, Hants, aged 79, .Eliza- 
beth, widow of Commander ' Edward 
Thomas Crouch, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, Augusta, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. W. Domvile, rector of .Win- 
forton, and widow of Capt.. John Russell 
Domvyile, R.A. 

At 108, Eaton-square, aged 69, George 
Lenox-Conynghame, esq., late chief clerk 
of the Foreign Office. Mr. Conynghame 
was a supernumerary clerk as early as 
July, 1812, so that he had been upwards 
of fifty years attached to the Foreign 
Office. He was précis writer to Viscount 
Castlereagh from 1817 till 1819; suc- 
ceeded toa senior clerkship in the Foreign 
Office in 1834, and was appointed chief 
clerk in 1841. 

at Clifton, Julia Emilia, second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Lyon, 
K.C.B., &e. 

At Crudwell Rectory, Wilts, aged 58, 
the Rev. William Maskelyne, M.A. He 
was educated at Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1829, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1832; he became 
rector of Crudwell (of which he held the 
pitronage) in 1839; he was also chaplain 
to Earl de Grey, and patron of the vicar- 
age of Hankerton. 

At Hinton Hall, Salop, aged 66, the 
Rev. William Vaughan, M.A., rector of 
the Third Portion of Pontesbury, in that 
county. He was the eldest son of the late 
John Vaughan, esq., of Chilton Grove, 
Salop, by Jane, dau. of Edmund Little- 
ha’es, esq., of Shrewsbury, and was born 
at Shrewsbury in the year 1799. He-was 
educated at Shrewsbury and at St. John’s 
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College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1822, and proceeded M.A. in 
1825. He was appointed in 1828 perpetual 
curate of Astley, which he resigned in 
1861; in 1830, rector of the Third Por- 
tion of Pontesbury, both in the county of 
Salop. He married, in 1836, Jane, younger 
dau. of Humphrey Fletcher, esq., of Min- 
skip Lodge, Yorkshire, by whom he has 
left one son and one dau. 

Nov. 27. At 2, Upper Portland-place, 
Lady Churston. Her ladyship was Caro- 
line, 3rd dau. of the late Sir Robert Wil- 
liam Newman, bart., by Mary, dau. of R. 
Denne, esq., and married, April 16, 1861, 
as his second wife, John, Lord Churston. 

Aged 45, Matilda, wife of the Rev. 
William de Bentley, and second dau. of 
Timothy Bourne, esq., late of Claughton, 
Birkenhead. 

At Manor House, Lyndhurst, aged 77, 
Henry Combe Compton, esq., of Minstead 
Manor. He was the eldest son of the 
late John Compton, esq., of Minstead, by 
Catherine, dau. of the Rev. John Richards, 
of Longbredy, Dorsetshire, and was born 
in 1789. He was educated at Eton and 
Merton College, Oxford; he was M.P. for 
South Hampshire, 1835-57, and uniformly 
supported the Conservative party. He 
was a deputy-lieutenant of Hampshire and 
a magistrate for Hampshire and Wiltshire, 
and patron of three livings. Mr. Compton 
married, in 1810, Charlotte, dau. of Wil- 
liam Mills, esq., of Bisterne, Hampshire, 
and is succeeded in his estate by his eldest 
son, Henry, a deputy-lieutenant of Hamp- 
shire, who was born in 1813. 

At Congresbury Vicarage, Annette Gib- 
son, wife of the Kev. Joseph Haythorne. 

At Kirkmichael House, Ayrshire, N.B., 
Mrs. Shaw-Kennedy. 

Nov. 28. At Dimland Castle, Glamor- 
ganshire, aged 93, Mrs. Elizabeth Carne, 
Lady of the manors of Nash and Leswor- 
ney. She was the elder dau. and eventually 
heir of the late Capt. Charles Loder 
Carne, R.N., of Nash Manor, by Elizabeth, 
dau. of the Rev. Kees Davies, rector of 
Llanmaes, co. Glamorgan, and married, in 
1800, the Rev. Robert Nicholl, M.A., of 
Dimlands Castle, who assumed the name 
of Carne in 1842, on succeeding to the 
estates of Nash, in right of his wife. By 
this gentleman, who died in 1819, the 
deceased lady has left surviving issue be- 
sides a dau., two sons, Mr. Robert Charles 
Nicholl-Carne, now of Nash Manor, and 
Mr. John Whitlock Nicholl-Carne, of 
Dimlands and St. Donat’s Castle, co. 
Glamorgan. 

At the Manor House, Higham Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire, aged 82, Stephen 
Eaton Eland, es }. 
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At 8, Arundel-terrace, Brighton, Sarah 
Frances, relict of the late Capt. John 
Milner, of Preston Hall, near Maidstone, 
and ——— dau. of the late Rev. Richard 
Cooke Tylden-Pattenson, of Ibornden, and 
rector of Frinsted and Milsted, Kent. 

Very suddenly, Elizabath, wife of Dr. 
Benjamin Thomas, of Llanelly. 

Nov. 29, At the Chateau de Brabante, 
Auvergne, aged 83, M. de Brabante. See 
OBITUARY. 

At St. Nicholas, near Richmond, York- 
shire, aged 63, the Lady Charlotte Jane 
Dundas, youngest dau. of Lawrence, 1st 
Earl of Zetland, by Harriet, 3rd dau. of 
Gen. John Hale. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, aged 93, 
Joseph Dart, esq., many years; principal 
secretary to the Kast India Company. 

Off Malta, aged 35, John Henry Gum- 
bleton, esq., of Fort William, Lismore, 
late of the 60th lifes. 

At Chipping Hill, Witham, Essex, aged 
79, the Rev. W. Hull, formerly incumbent 
of St. Gregory’s, Norwich. 

At Bishop’s Tachbrook, Warwickshire, 
aged 86, Henry Eyres Landor, esq. 

Aged 60, the Rev. Edward McAll, M.A. 
He was educated at St. kdmund’s Hall, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1830, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1834; he was for 
26 years rector of Brighstone, Isle of 
Wight, and late rural dean. 

At Send, Surrey, aged 77, George P. 
Manners, esy., late city architect of Bath. 

Aged 85, William Stephens Meryweather, 
esq., of Woodcote, Surrey, and Pavilion- 
colonnade, Brighton. 

At 46, Berkeley-square, aged 40, Hum- 
phrey Francis Mildmay, esq. He was the 
eldest son of the late Humphrey St. John 
Mildmay, esq. of Shoreham Place, Kent 
(who died in 1853), by his first wife, Anne, 
dau. of Alexander, lst Lord Ashburton, 
and was born in 1825. He was educated 
at Ch. Ch., Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1847, and proceeded M.A. in 
1854; wasa J.P. and D.L. for Kent, and 
for co. Hereford. In 1859 he was elected 
member for co. Herefurd, and continued 
its representative in Parliament, in the 
Liberal interest, until the general election 
in 1865. He married in 1861, Sybella Har- 
riet, dau. of George Clive, esq., of Perris- 
tone, co. Hereford. 

At 4, Granville-park-terrace, Black- 
heath, aged 57, William Miller, esq., 
Chief Cashier of the Bank of England. 
The deceased entered the service of the 
Bank in 1829, and was appointed chief 
cashier on the retirement of Mr. Matthew 
Marshall in 1864. 

At Frascati, Black Rock, co. Dublin, 
John Plunkett, esq. 
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At Tunbridge Wells, aged 68, Major- 
General J. Tylden, R.A. 

At Torquay, Emma Margaret, dau. of 
the late John Walmesley, esq., of The 
Hall of Ince, Lancashire. 

Nov. 30, At White Staunton, suddenly, 
the Hon. Mary Henrietta Elton. She 
was the eldest dau. of Richard Walter, 6th 
Viscount Chetwynd, by his first wife, 
Mary, only dau. of the late Robert Moss, 
esq.; was born Jan. 5, 1826, and mar- 
ried, July 19, 1855, Robert James Elton, 
esy., of White Staunton, Somerset. 

At Oakenshaw, Lancashire, aged 735, 
John Mercer, esq., F.1.S., J.P. 

Aged 76, Captain George Pelly, of the 
late E.I.C.’s service. 

Dec. 1, At 10, Westbourne-street, Hyde- 
Park-gardens, aged 76, Col. Sir George 
Everest, C.B., Royal Bengal Artillery, 
F.R.S. He was the eldest son of the late 
Tristram Everest, esq., of Gwernvale, 
Brecon, and was born in 1790. He was 
educated at the Royal Military Schools of 
Great Marlow and Woolwich, entered 
the military service of the East India 
Company in 1804, and served at the 
siege of Kalinjer in 1812. He was Sur- 
veyor-General of India and superinten- 
dent of the great trigonometrical survey 
of India from 1830 to 1843, when he re- 
tired from the service with the rank of 
colonel. He was knighted and made a 
C.B. (civil division) in 1861. He married, 
in 1846, Emma, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Wing, esq., of Gray’s Inn and Hampstead. 

At Hardwick Hall, co. Durham, aged 72, 
Christopher Bramwell, esq. He was the 
eldest son of the late Christopher Bram- 
well, esq., of Bishopwearmouth, by Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Thomas Nicholson, esq., of 
that place, and was born in the year 1793. 
He was a J.P. and D.L, for co. Durham, 
and married in 1824, Mary, dau. of Henry 
Addison, esq., of Penrith, by whom he 
has left, with other issue, a son and heir, 
Henry, born in 1828. 

At West Parley, aged 60, Mary Theo- 
dosia, wife of the Rev. Henry J. Buller. 

At Walwood House, Leytonstone, aged 
80, William Cotton, esq. See UBITUARY. 

At 15, Ladbroke Villas, Kensington- 
park, aged 80, Maria, widow of Admiral 
Sir Salusbury Davenport, of Bramall Hall, 
Cheshire. She was the dau. and heir of 
William Davenport, esq., of Bramall Hall, 
and married, in 1810 (as his second wife), 
Rear-Admiral Sir Salusbury Humphreys, 
K.C.H., C.B., of Weedon Lodge, Bucks, 
who assumed in consequence the name 
and arms of Devonport. By his marriage 
with the heiress of Bramall, Sir Salus- 
bury left at his decease in 1845, besides 
two daus., five sons, of whom the eldest, 
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William Davenport, succeeds to the 
family estates. 

At Stoke Damerel, Mary, wife of Major- 
Gen. C. Gostling, and dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. John Gaspard Le Marchant. 

At 16, Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Christian Erskine, widow of Charles 
Stirling, esq., of Cadder House, Lanark. 

Aged 34, Charles Hampden Turner, esq., 
of Kooksnest, Godstone. He was the 
elder son of the late Charles Hampden 
Turner, esq., of Rooksnest (who died in 
1842), by Henrietta, youngest dau. of the 
late Matthew Wilson, esq., of Eshton 
Hall, co. York, and was born in 1830. 
He was a magistate for Surrey, and for- 
merly a captain in the Grenadier Guards, 
and served with distinction in the Crimea. 
Having lived and died unmarried, he is 
succeeded in his estates by his brother 
Henry Edward, who was born in 1842, 

At Eshton Hall, co. York, aged 63, the 
Rev. Henry Currer Wilson. He was the 
second son of the late Mathew Wilson, 
esq., of Eshton Hall (who died in 1854), 
by his cousin Margaret Clive, only dau. 
and heir of the late Mathew Wilson, esq., 
of Eshton Hall. He was born in 1803, 


and educated at Lincoln Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1826, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1828; he was ap- 


pointed rector of Marton-in-Craven, near 
York, and vicar of Tunstall, in 1828, 
which he resigned in 1858. 

Dec, 2. At Middleham, Ringmer, Sus- 
sex, aged 76, Frances, widow of the Rev. 
John Constable. 

At Edenkyle, Dunoon, Argyllshire, 
Ellen, wife of Col. Creagh. 

At 4, Dundas-street, Edinburgh, Hugh 
Fraser, esq , writer to the signet. With 
him has terminated the male line of one of 
the old Fraser stock, and the next heir- 
male to Lovat, after the present Strechin 
branch. The Frasers of Struy for about 
250 years held an honourable position in 
the county of Inverness, and were one of 
the few families who at no period became 
Presbyterians. His mother was a dau. of 
Torbreck, known in Inverness as “ Lady 
Struy,” and, with other members of the 
family, was born in the mansion-house of 
Merkinch. Mr. Fraser was educated at 
the Inverness Academy, and having been 
for a long time agent for the town, was 
closely connected, in business and other- 
wise, with many in the burgh. — Inverness 
Advertiser, 

At Selattyn, Mr. T. J. Nicholas, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 

At 10, Adelaide-road north, aged 72, 
John Sewell, esq. He had been Clerk of 
the Chamber to the corporation of Lon- 
don for a period of 57 years, 
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Dee. 8. At Wood Park; Devonport, 
aged 55, William Arundell Chubb, esq. 

At Cotham, Bristol, aged 81, Comman- 
der Alfred Dale; R.N. He was the son 
of the late Thomas Dale, esq., M.D., of 
London, one of the founders; and for 
many years a registrar of the Literary 
Fund Institution. He entered the navy 
in 1799, and became midshipman in the 
following year. In 1802 he sailed in the 
La Dédaigneuse to the East Indies, where 
he was captured, while in charge of a 
prize, in December, 1803. He remained 
a prisoner until July, 1805, and in the 
following year was promoted to an acting- 
lieutenancy on board the Pitt, and assisted 
in the expedition against Copenhagen. 
He was afterwards present at the bom- 
bardment of Flushing, and subsequently 
served on the Mediterranean and Cape 
stations. He was paid off in 1816, and 
became a commander retired in 1856. 

At Killeleagh, co. Down, aged 72, the 
Rev. Edward Hincks, D.D. He was the 
son of Dr. Thomas Dix Hincks, Professor 
of Hebrew and Head Master of the Clas- 
sical School in the Belfast Academical 
Institution: Deceased was born in Cork 
in 1792, and graduated in the Dublin 
University in 1812, and took a fellowship 
in the following year. He had been 
rector of Killeleagh since 1826. He con- 
tributed numerous valuable papers, espe- 
cially on Egyptian hieroglyphics and 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, to the 
Royal Irish Academy, the: Royal Society 
of Literature, the Asiatic Society, and the 
British Association. He was always dis- 
tinguished for true liberality and inde- 
pendence of mind, and he felt strongly the 
necessity. of reform in the Irish Esta- 
blishment, which he ably advocated in the 
diocesan conference held by the Bishop of 
Down and Connor. 

At Fraserburgh, N.B., aged 65, John 
Park, sen:, esq., shipowner, and a J.P. for 
co. Aberdeen. 

At Margate, aged 29, James, youngest 
son of the late 8. W. Selly, esq. 

At Maretimo, co. Dublin, aged six 

ears, John’ Ohishenhall, second son of 
William Robert Cusack-Smith, esq. 

At Vassall-road, North Brixton, aged 
78, Phoebe, widow of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Weeks, Bishop of Sierra Leone: 

Dee. 4. At Cliff House, Bournemouth, 
aged 93, Lady Charlotte Baillie-Hamilton. 
Her ladyship was the youngest and only 
surviving: child of Alexander, 9th Earl of 
Home, by his 3rd wife, Abigail Brown, 
dau. of John Ramey, esq., of Yarmouth. 
She was born July 20, 1773, and married, 
April 16, 1797, the Ven. Charles Baillie- 
Hamilton, Archdeacon of Cleveland, &c. 
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(eldest son of the Hon. George Baillie, 
brother of the 7th Earl of Haddington), 
by whom she had a numerous family. 

At Canterbury, Elizabeth Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Admiral Sir Robert Bar- 
low, G.C.B. 

At Beaulieu, Jersey, John Robert 
Budgen, esq., of Ballindoney, co. Wexford. 
He was the eldest son of the late Thomas 
Budgen, esq., of Ballindoney (who died in 
1852), by Lydia Sarah Geneveva, only dau. 
and heir of Edward Nourse, esq, of 
Stansted Hall, Essex, and was born in 
1791. He entered the army in 1807 as 
Ensign 95th Regt. (now Rifle Brigade), 
and served through the Peninsular War 
and at Waterloo, and retired with the 
rank of captain. He was a magistrate for 
co. Wexford, and a J.P. and D.L. for 
Surrey. He married, in 1823, Williamza 
Caroline Mary, dau. of the late Col Loronzo 
Moore, and granddau. of the late Sir 
Stephen Jansen, bart., by whom he has 
left issue Thomas John, born in 1824, who 
succeeds to the family estates. 

At Wakes Colne Hall, Essex, of bron- 
chitis, aged seven months and two weeks, 
Henry Ernest Philip, only child of Henry 
aud Annie Katherine Skingley. 

At Maker Vicarage, Cornwall, aged 66, 
the Rev. Edward Trelawny. He was edu- 
cated at Oriel College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1821, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1824; he was appointed vicar of 
Maker in 1848. 

At her residence in Piccadilly, suddenly, 
of convulsions, during her con‘inement, 
the Baroness Ferdinand de Rothschild. 
She was Evelina, younger dau. of Baron 
Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, by Char 
lotte, dau. of his uncle, Baron Charles 
Rothschild, of Frankfort, and was married, 
in 1864, to the Baron Ferdinand de Roths- 
child. The deceased lady and her infant 
child were buried in West Ham Cemetery. 

At Surbiton, aged 73, Capt. Henry 
Tryon, R.N. He entered the navy in 
1809, as ordinary on board the Sirius, and 
assisted at the capture, in Sept. 1809, of 
the town of St. Paul, Ie de Bourbon, 
together with all the shipping in the 
harbour; consisting of the French frigate 
La Caroline, two prize Indiamen, and a 
brig of war. He contributed, also, in July, 
1810, to the reduction of the Ile de Bour- 
bon itself, and in the following month 
took part ina series of operations which 
terminated in the self-destruction of the 
Sirius and Magicienne, and the capture of 
the Néreide and Iphigenia frigates, In 
the following December he aided at the 
conquest of the Mauritius. In May, 1811, 
he joined the Havannah, and was engaged 
successively in the Channel; Adriatic; and 
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North America, and where he saw much 
active service, and was wounded at the 
cutting-out of some vessels off Tremiti, 
and obtained a gold medal from the 
Austrian government for his conduct at 
the capture of the strong fortress of Zara, 
after an investment of thirteen days. 
While on the American station, he was 
present at the attack upon Baltimore, and 
was again, in December, 1814, wounded 
and taken prisoner in a cutting-out affair 
on the river Potomac. He regained his 
liberty at the peace, on March 18, 1815, 
and became retired commander in 1864." 

At Holloway; aged 93, Mary, relict of 
the late Rev. Levi Walton, perpetual 
curate of Wendling and Longham, 

Dec. 5. At Sidmouth, Devon, aged 55, 
Lady Davy, relict of Gen. Sir William G. 
Davy, C.B. K.C.H. Her ladyship was 
Sophia, eldest dau. of Richard Fountayne- 
Wilson, esq., of Melton, Yorkshire, by the 
third dau. of the late George Osbaldiston, 
esq., of Hutton Bushel, and was born in 
1811. She married, in 1840 (as his second 
wife), Gen. Sir William G. Davy, C.B., who 
was knighted in 1836, and died in 1856. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged three years 
and eight months, the Hon. Louisa, 
second dau. of Lord Decies. 

After a painful illness contracted in 
India, aged 25, Arthur T. Biscoe, Capt. 
R.A. (late Bombay), eldest surviving son 
of Lieut-Colonel Stevenson, of Chelten- 


m. 
At Shawford House, Hampshire, aged 


82, Gen. Edward Frederick, C.B. He 
was the eldest son of Sir Charles Frederick, 
bart., K.B., by Lucy, dau. of Viscount Fal- 
mouth, and was born in 1784. The de- 
ceased, who was heir presumptive to the 
baronetcy of his cousin Sir Richard Fre- 
derick, bart., married, in 1841, Miss Mary 
St. John, by whom he has left issue three 
children. 

At Wyndham House, Yeovil, aged 40, 
John Glyde, esq., solicitor. The de- 
ceased was a native of Yeovil, and was 
articled with H. Watts, esq., solicitor of 
that town, and commenced practice in 
1850. He was a churchwarden’ of the 
parish church, and also a member of the 
Freemasons’ Society. His amiable con- 
duct had won him the highest respect of 
his follow-townsmen. This is the fourth 
death in Mr. Glyde’s family within as 
many weeks,—Law T'imes. 

At 16, Chester-street, Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Marion Buchanan Hay. She was the 
younger dau. of the late David Carrick- 
Buchanan, esq., of Drumpellier, county 
Lanark, and married, in 1824, John Hay, 
esq., of Morton, co. Fife. . 

At 21, Argyll-street, aged 81, Licut.- 
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Hythe, Kent. The deceased obtained his 
commission as second lieutenant in the 
Royal Artillery in Sept., 1803. He served 
in a mortar-boat in the Faro of Messina 
for two months in 1810. He advanced‘ 
into the United States with Sir George 
Prevost’s army, and commanded a battery 
against Plattsburg. He became a Lieut.- 
Gen , June 27, 1864. 

At Castle Park, Lancaster, aged 60, 
Mary Anne, relict of the late J. C. Satter- 
thwaite, esq. 

At 16, Acacia-road, London, Adelaide 
Strickland, third dau. of the Rev. Weever 
Walter, late vicar of Bonby. 

At Hare Hatch Lodge, Berks, aged 84, 
Frances, widow of John Adolphus Young, 
esq., and dau. of the late W. H. Haggard, 
esq., of Bradenham Hall, Norfolk. 

Dec. 6. At The Glebe, Bangor, co. 
Down, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Binney, LL.D., and dau. of the late Ed- 
ward Hardman, esq., of Dublin. 

At Blatchborough Bradworthy, near 
Devon, aged 44, Arundell Calmady 
Hotchkys, esq. He was the eldest son of 
Charles Henry Hotchkys, esq., of Blatch- 
borough, by his first wife, Arabella Philippa, 
dau. of the late Admiral Calmady, and 
was born in Dec., 1822. He was educated 
at Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, was a 
magistrate for Devon, and married, in 
1852, Maria Louisa, dau. of the late 
Vice-Admiral Sheridan. 

At Highfield House, Leeds, aged 43, 
Frederick, youngest son of the late John 
Ellershaw, esq., of Headingley. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 45, James 
Guthrie, esq., of Craigie, Forfarshire. He 
was the only son of the late Alexander 
Murray Guthrie, esq., of Craigie, by Mar- 
garet, dau. of John Makgill, esq., of Kem- 
buck, co. Fife, and was born in 1821; he 
was educated at Haileybury Coll., and was 
formerly in the Civil Service at Bengal. 

At Barton Mere, Suffolk, aged 73, the 
Rev. Charles Jones, formerly vicar of 
Pakenham, Suffolk. He was the only son 
of the late Mr. Henry Jones, of Kington, 
co. Hereford, by Bridget, dau. of Mr. 
Miles, of Old Radnor. He was born in 
London in the year 1793, educated at the 
Charterhouse and at Gonville and Caius 
Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1816, and proceeded M.A. in 1819; 
he was appointed vicar of Pakenham in 
1845, but resigned in 1861. He married, 
in 1822, Mary, only dau. of Thos. Quayle, 
esq., of Barton Mere, by whom he has left 
two sons, the Rev. Harry Jones, incumbent 
of St. Luke’s, Berwick-st., and the Rev: 
Charles W. Jones, vicar of Pakenham. 

At Mentone, Alicia, wife of William 
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Powis, esq., of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law. 

*SAt Halterworth, Romsey, aged 51, 
Charles Reeves, esq., surveyor of the Me- 
tropolitan Police and County Courts, Guil- 
ford-street, and Whitehall. 

At the vicarage, Bodmin, Cornwall, aged 
78, the Rev. John Wallis, M.A. He was 
educated at Exeter Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1817, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1821, was appointed vicar of 
Bodmin in 1817, and official of the arch- 
deacon of Cornwall in 1840. 

Dec. 7. Suddenly, aged 55, Edmund 
Fry, for many years an active member of 
the Peace Society. 

At 8, Finsbury-square, of typhus fever, 
aged 56, Henry Jeaffreson, M.D., fellow 
and senior of the College of Physicians, 
and senior physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

At Steeple Aston, aged 73, John Lech- 
mere, esq., Commander, R.N., of Ludford 
Park, Herefordshire, and Steeple Aston, 
Oxfordshire. He was the second son of 
the late Vice-Admiral Lechmere, of 
Steeple-Aston, and was born in 1793. He 
entered the Navy in 1805, became lieute- 
nant in 1815, and a commander on the 
retired list in 1860. He was a J.P. and 
D.L. for Oxon, and a magistrate for co, 
Hereford. Mr. Lechmere, who was great- 
nephew of Lord Lechmere, Baron of 
Evesham, who died in 1727, married, in 
1823, Anna Maria, youngest dau. of the 
Hon. Andrew Foley. . 

At Bengeo, Herts, aged 79, Sophia, 
widow of Dr. Edward Percival, of Bath, 
and youngest and last surviving dau. of 
the late Col. George Gledstanes. 

Dec. 8. At Castle-hill, Devon, in child- 
birth, aged 40, the Countess Fortescue. 
The deceased lady was Georgina Augusta 
Charlotte Caroline, eldest dau. of the late 
Right Hon. Lieut.-Col. George Lionel 
Dawson-Damer, by Mary Georgiana Emma, 
second dau. of the late Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour. She was born 1?th June, 1826, 
and married, 11th March, 1847, Hugh, 
8rd Earl Fortescue, by whom she has had 
@ numerous family. 

At Cannes, Alpes Maritimes, of pneu- 
monia, Major Thomas Edward Anderson, 

At Goodmanham Rectory, aged 43, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. John Blow, M.A. 

At Havelock House, Havre-des-Pas, 
Jersey, aged 42, the Rev. Robert Thomp- 
son Branson, of Sparrow's Herne House, 
Bushey. He was educated at Pembroke 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1850, and proceeded M.A. in 1853; he 
was appointed rector of Testerton, Nor- 
folk, in 1857, and was for 12 years curate 
of St. Peter's Church, Bushey-heath. 
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At Upton, co. Wexford, aged 29, Isaac 
William Bryan, esq., of Upton, barrister- 
at-law. He was the eldest son of the late 
Loftus Anthony Bryan, esq., of Upton, 
formerly High Sheriff of the city of 
Dublin, who died in 1865. The deceased 
was born in 1836, and educated at Trinity 
Coll., Dublin, where he took his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees in due course; he was called 
to the bar at Dublin in 1858, was a magis- 
trate for co. Wexford, and an elector of the 
University of Dublin.—Zaw Times. 

At Leigh Lodge, near Worcester, Major 
Frederick W. Hardwick, formerly captain 
in the 10th Bengal native infantry. 

At the residence of his son, the Rev. J. 
A. Frere, Shillington Vicarage, Hitchin, 
aged 87, James Hatley Frere, esq. 

At Barnstaple, aged 81, John Marshall, 
esq., of Barnstaple, banker. He was the 
eldest son of the late Rev. Thos. Meryon 
Marshall, M.A., by Sarah, dau. of Philip 
Sydenham, esq., and was born in 1785. 
He was a J.P. and D.L. for Devon, and 
married, in 1828, Mary, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Docker, esq., by whom he has 
left, with other issue, a son and heir, John 
Philip Sydenham, born in 1830. 

At Fairlawn House, Northaw, Herts, 
aged 74, Sarah Baker, relict of the Rev. 
John Ashfordby Trenchard, D.C.L., of 
Stanton Fitz Warren, Highworth, Wilts. 

Dec. 9. At Oxford, after a short illness, 
aged 21, William Scott Ridley Greenhill, 
of Trinity Coll., son of Dr. Greenhill, of 
Hastings. 

At 40, Eaton-place, aged 73, Mary, relict 
of Colonel J. 8. Rochfort, of Clogrenane, 
Carlow, M.P., and sister of the late Gen. 
Lord Downes, G.C.B, 

Dec. 10. At Barmeath, co. Louth, aged 
68, the Right Hon. Lord Bellew.—See 
OBITUARY. 

Dec. 12. Aged 53, Sir Charles Henry 
John Rich, bart.— See Osrruary. 

Dec. 13. Boys Robert Aldham, esq., 
solicitor, of King’s Lynn. 

Dec. 14. At the Hoo, Welwyn, aged 
73, the Dowager Lady Chesham. The 
late Catherine Susan, Dowager Lady 
Chesham, was the eldest dau. of George, 
9th Marquis of Huntly, by Catherine, 
second dau. of the late Sir Charles Cope, 
bart., and was born 29th Dec., 1792. Her 
ladyship married, 18th June, 1814, the 
Hon. Charles Compton Cavendish, fourth 
son of George, 12th Earl of Burlington, 
and uncle of William, 7th Duke of Devon- 
shire, who in 1858 was created Baron 
Chesham. By her the late peer (who 
died the 10th Nov., 1863) had issue 
William George, his successor in the title, 
and two daus., Lady Dacre and the 
Countess of Strafford. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 
From November 24, 1866, to December 23, 1866, inclusive. 


Thermometer. Barom. 
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